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3Daniel DefoeRobinson CrusoebyDaniel DefoeCHAPTER I – STCHAPTER I – STCHAPTER I – STCHAPTER I – STCHAPTER I – STARARARARART IN LIFET IN LIFET IN LIFET IN LIFET IN LIFEI was born in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a goodfamily, though not of that country, my father being aforeigner of Bremen, who settled first at Hull. He got agood estate by merchandise, and leaving off his trade, livedafterwards at York, from whence he had married my mother,whose relations were named Robinson, a very good family inthat country, and from whom I was called RobinsonKreutznaer; but, by the usual corruption of words in England,we are now called – nay we call ourselves and write our name– Crusoe; and so my companions always called me.I had two elder brothers, one of whom was lieutenant-colo-nel to an English regiment of foot in Flanders, formerly com-manded by the famous Colonel Lockhart, and was killed atthe battle near Dunkirk against the Spaniards. What becameof my second brother I never knew, any more than my fatheror mother knew what became of me.Being the third son of the family and not bred to any trade,my head began to be filled very early with rambling thoughts.My father, who was very ancient, had given me a competentshare of learning, as far as house-education and a country freeschool generally go, and designed me for the law; but I wouldbe satisfied with nothing but going to sea; and my inclinationto this led me so strongly against the will, nay, the commandsof my father, and against all the entreaties and persuasions ofmy mother and other friends, that there seemed to be some-thing fatal in that propensity of nature, tending directly tothe life of misery which was to befall me.My father, a wise and grave man, gave me serious and excel-lent counsel against what he foresaw was my design. He calledme one morning into his chamber, where he was confined bythe gout, and expostulated very warmly with me upon thissubject. He asked me what reasons, more than a mere wan-




4Robinson Crusoedering inclination, I had for leaving father’s house and mynative country, where I might be well introduced, and had aprospect of raising my fortune by application and industry,with a life of ease and pleasure. He told me it was men ofdesperate fortunes on one hand, or of aspiring, superior for-tunes on the other, who went abroad upon adventures, to riseby enterprise, and make themselves famous in undertakingsof a nature out of the common road; that these things wereall either too far above me or too far below me; that minewas the middle state, or what might be called the upper sta-tion of low life, which he had found, by long experience, wasthe best state in the world, the most suited to human happi-ness, not exposed to the miseries and hardships, the labourand sufferings of the mechanic part of mankind, and notembarrassed with the pride, luxury, ambition, and envy ofthe upper part of mankind. He told me I might judge of thehappiness of this state by this one thing – viz. that this wasthe state of life which all other people envied; that kings havefrequently lamented the miserable consequence of being bornto great things, and wished they had been placed in the middleof the two extremes, between the mean and the great; thatthe wise man gave his testimony to this, as the standard offelicity, when he prayed to have neither poverty nor riches.He bade me observe it, and I should always find that thecalamities of life were shared among the upper and lower partof mankind, but that the middle station had the fewest disas-ters, and was not exposed to so many vicissitudes as the higheror lower part of mankind; nay, they were not subjected to somany distempers and uneasinesses, either of body or mind, asthose were who, by vicious living, luxury, and extravaganceson the one hand, or by hard labour, want of necessaries, andmean or insufficient diet on the other hand, bring distemperupon themselves by the natural consequences of their way ofliving; that the middle station of life was calculated for allkind of virtue and all kind of enjoyments; that peace andplenty were the handmaids of a middle fortune; that temper-ance, moderation, quietness, health, society, all agreeable di-versions, and all desirable pleasures, were the blessings attend-ing the middle station of life; that this way men went silentlyand smoothly through the world, and comfortably out of it,not embarrassed with the labours of the hands or of the head,not sold to a life of slavery for daily bread, nor harassed with




5Daniel Defoeperplexed circumstances, which rob the soul of peace and thebody of rest, nor enraged with the passion of envy, or thesecret burning lust of ambition for great things; but, in easycircumstances, sliding gently through the world, and sensiblytasting the sweets of living, without the bitter; feeling thatthey are happy, and learning by every day’s experience to knowit more sensibly,After this he pressed me earnestly, and in the most affec-tionate manner, not to play the young man, nor to precipi-tate myself into miseries which nature, and the station of lifeI was born in, seemed to have provided against; that I wasunder no necessity of seeking my bread; that he would dowell for me, and endeavour to enter me fairly into the stationof life which he had just been recommending to me; and thatif I was not very easy and happy in the world, it must be mymere fate or fault that must hinder it; and that he should havenothing to answer for, having thus discharged his duty inwarning me against measures which he knew would be to myhurt; in a word, that as he would do very kind things for meif I would stay and settle at home as he directed, so he wouldnot have so much hand in my misfortunes as to give me anyencouragement to go away; and to close all, he told me I hadmy elder brother for an example, to whom he had used thesame earnest persuasions to keep him from going into theLow Country wars, but could not prevail, his young desiresprompting him to run into the army, where he was killed;and though he said he would not cease to pray for me, yet hewould venture to say to me, that if I did take this foolishstep, God would not bless me, and I should have leisure here-after to reflect upon having neglected his counsel when theremight be none to assist in my recovery.I observed in this last part of his discourse, which was trulyprophetic, though I suppose my father did not know it to beso himself – I say, I observed the tears run down his face veryplentifully, especially when he spoke of my brother who waskilled: and that when he spoke of my having leisure to re-pent, and none to assist me, he was so moved that he brokeoff the discourse, and told me his heart was so full he couldsay no more to me.I was sincerely affected with this discourse, and, indeed, whocould be otherwise? and I resolved not to think of going abroadany more, but to settle at home according to my father’s de-




6Robinson Crusoesire. But alas! a few days wore it all off; and, in short, toprevent any of my father’s further importunities, in a fewweeks after I resolved to run quite away from him. However,I did not act quite so hastily as the first heat of my resolutionprompted; but I took my mother at a time when I thoughther a little more pleasant than ordinary, and told her that mythoughts were so entirely bent upon seeing the world that Ishould never settle to anything with resolution enough to gothrough with it, and my father had better give me his consentthan force me to go without it; that I was now eighteen yearsold, which was too late to go apprentice to a trade or clerk toan attorney; that I was sure if I did I should never serve outmy time, but I should certainly run away from my masterbefore my time was out, and go to sea; and if she wouldspeak to my father to let me go one voyage abroad, if I camehome again, and did not like it, I would go no more; and Iwould promise, by a double diligence, to recover the timethat I had lost.This put my mother into a great passion; she told me sheknew it would be to no purpose to speak to my father uponany such subject; that he knew too well what was my interestto give his consent to anything so much for my hurt; andthat she wondered how I could think of any such thing afterthe discourse I had had with my father, and such kind andtender expressions as she knew my father had used to me; andthat, in short, if I would ruin myself, there was no help forme; but I might depend I should never have their consent toit; that for her part she would not have so much hand in mydestruction; and I should never have it to say that my motherwas willing when my father was not.Though my mother refused to move it to my father, yet Iheard afterwards that she reported all the discourse to him,and that my father, after showing a great concern at it, said toher, with a sigh, “That boy might be happy if he would stayat home; but if he goes abroad, he will be the most miserablewretch that ever was born: I can give no consent to it.”It was not till almost a year after this that I broke loose,though, in the meantime, I continued obstinately deaf to allproposals of settling to business, and frequently expostulatedwith my father and mother about their being so positivelydetermined against what they knew my inclinations promptedme to. But being one day at Hull, where I went casually, and




7Daniel Defoewithout any purpose of making an elopement at that time;but, I say, being there, and one of my companions being aboutto sail to London in his father’s ship, and prompting me togo with them with the common allurement of seafaring men,that it should cost me nothing for my passage, I consultedneither father nor mother any more, nor so much as sent themword of it; but leaving them to hear of it as they might, with-out asking God’s blessing or my father’s, without any consid-eration of circumstances or consequences, and in an ill hour,God knows, on the 1st of September 1651, I went on boarda ship bound for London. Never any young adventurer’s mis-fortunes, I believe, began sooner, or continued longer thanmine. The ship was no sooner out of the Humber than thewind began to blow and the sea to rise in a most frightfulmanner; and, as I had never been at sea before, I was mostinexpressibly sick in body and terrified in mind. I began nowseriously to reflect upon what I had done, and how justly Iwas overtaken by the judgment of Heaven for my wickedleaving my father’s house, and abandoning my duty. All thegood counsels of my parents, my father’s tears and my mother’sentreaties, came now fresh into my mind; and my conscience,which was not yet come to the pitch of hardness to which ithas since, reproached me with the contempt of advice, andthe breach of my duty to God and my father.All this while the storm increased, and the sea went veryhigh, though nothing like what I have seen many times since;no, nor what I saw a few days after; but it was enough toaffect me then, who was but a young sailor, and had neverknown anything of the matter. I expected every wave wouldhave swallowed us up, and that every time the ship fell down,as I thought it did, in the trough or hollow of the sea, weshould never rise more; in this agony of mind, I made manyvows and resolutions that if it would please God to spare mylife in this one voyage, if ever I got once my foot upon dryland again, I would go directly home to my father, and neverset it into a ship again while I lived; that I would take hisadvice, and never run myself into such miseries as these anymore. Now I saw plainly the goodness of his observationsabout the middle station of life, how easy, how comfortablyhe had lived all his days, and never had been exposed to tem-pests at sea or troubles on shore; and I resolved that I would,like a true repenting prodigal, go home to my father.




8Robinson CrusoeThese wise and sober thoughts continued all the while thestorm lasted, and indeed some time after; but the next daythe wind was abated, and the sea calmer, and I began to be alittle inured to it; however, I was very grave for all that day,being also a little sea-sick still; but towards night the weathercleared up, the wind was quite over, and a charming fineevening followed; the sun went down perfectly clear, and roseso the next morning; and having little or no wind, and asmooth sea, the sun shining upon it, the sight was, as I thought,the most delightful that ever I saw.I had slept well in the night, and was now no more sea-sick,but very cheerful, looking with wonder upon the sea that wasso rough and terrible the day before, and could be so calmand so pleasant in so little a time after. And now, lest mygood resolutions should continue, my companion, who hadenticed me away, comes to me; “Well, Bob,” says he, clap-ping me upon the shoulder, “how do you do after it? I war-rant you were frighted, wer’n’t you, last night, when it blewbut a capful of wind?” “A capful d’you call it?” said I; “’twas aterrible storm.” “A storm, you fool you,” replies he; “do youcall that a storm? why, it was nothing at all; give us but agood ship and sea-room, and we think nothing of such a squallof wind as that; but you’re but a fresh-water sailor, Bob. Come,let us make a bowl of punch, and we’ll forget all that; d’ye seewhat charming weather ’tis now?” To make short this sad partof my story, we went the way of all sailors; the punch wasmade and I was made half drunk with it: and in that onenight’s wickedness I drowned all my repentance, all my re-flections upon my past conduct, all my resolutions for thefuture. In a word, as the sea was returned to its smoothness ofsurface and settled calmness by the abatement of that storm,so the hurry of my thoughts being over, my fears and appre-hensions of being swallowed up by the sea being forgotten,and the current of my former desires returned, I entirely for-got the vows and promises that I made in my distress. I found,indeed, some intervals of reflection; and the serious thoughtsdid, as it were, endeavour to return again sometimes; but Ishook them off, and roused myself from them as it were froma distemper, and applying myself to drinking and company,soon mastered the return of those fits – for so I called them;and I had in five or six days got as complete a victory overconscience as any young fellow that resolved not to be troubled




9Daniel Defoewith it could desire. But I was to have another trial for it still;and Providence, as in such cases generally it does, resolved toleave me entirely without excuse; for if I would not take thisfor a deliverance, the next was to be such a one as the worstand most hardened wretch among us would confess both thedanger and the mercy of.The sixth day of our being at sea we came into YarmouthRoads; the wind having been contrary and the weather calm,we had made but little way since the storm. Here we wereobliged to come to an anchor, and here we lay, the wind con-tinuing contrary – viz. at south-west – for seven or eight days,during which time a great many ships from Newcastle cameinto the same Roads, as the common harbour where the shipsmight wait for a wind for the river.We had not, however, rid here so long but we should havetided it up the river, but that the wind blew too fresh, andafter we had lain four or five days, blew very hard. However,the Roads being reckoned as good as a harbour, the anchoragegood, and our ground-tackle very strong, our men were un-concerned, and not in the least apprehensive of danger, butspent the time in rest and mirth, after the manner of the sea;but the eighth day, in the morning, the wind increased, andwe had all hands at work to strike our topmasts, and makeeverything snug and close, that the ship might ride as easy aspossible. By noon the sea went very high indeed, and our shiprode forecastle in, shipped several seas, and we thought onceor twice our anchor had come home; upon which our masterordered out the sheet-anchor, so that we rode with two an-chors ahead, and the cables veered out to the bitter end.By this time it blew a terrible storm indeed; and now Ibegan to see terror and amazement in the faces even of theseamen themselves. The master, though vigilant in the busi-ness of preserving the ship, yet as he went in and out of hiscabin by me, I could hear him softly to himself say, severaltimes, “Lord be merciful to us! we shall be all lost! we shall beall undone!” and the like. During these first hurries I was stu-pid, lying still in my cabin, which was in the steerage, andcannot describe my temper: I could ill resume the first peni-tence which I had so apparently trampled upon and hardenedmyself against: I thought the bitterness of death had beenpast, and that this would be nothing like the first; but whenthe master himself came by me, as I said just now, and said




10Robinson Crusoewe should be all lost, I was dreadfully frighted. I got up outof my cabin and looked out; but such a dismal sight I neversaw: the sea ran mountains high, and broke upon us everythree or four minutes; when I could look about, I could seenothing but distress round us; two ships that rode near us, wefound, had cut their masts by the board, being deep laden;and our men cried out that a ship which rode about a mileahead of us was foundered. Two more ships, being drivenfrom their anchors, were run out of the Roads to sea, at alladventures, and that with not a mast standing. The light shipsfared the best, as not so much labouring in the sea; but two orthree of them drove, and came close by us, running awaywith only their spritsail out before the wind.Towards evening the mate and boatswain begged the mas-ter of our ship to let them cut away the fore-mast, which hewas very unwilling to do; but the boatswain protesting tohim that if he did not the ship would founder, he consented;and when they had cut away the fore-mast, the main-maststood so loose, and shook the ship so much, they were obligedto cut that away also, and make a clear deck.Any one may judge what a condition I must be in at allthis, who was but a young sailor, and who had been in such afright before at but a little. But if I can express at this distancethe thoughts I had about me at that time, I was in tenfoldmore horror of mind upon account of my former convic-tions, and the having returned from them to the resolutions Ihad wickedly taken at first, than I was at death itself; andthese, added to the terror of the storm, put me into such acondition that I can by no words describe it. But the worstwas not come yet; the storm continued with such fury thatthe seamen themselves acknowledged they had never seen aworse. We had a good ship, but she was deep laden, and wal-lowed in the sea, so that the seamen every now and then criedout she would founder. It was my advantage in one respect,that I did not know what they meant by founder till I in-quired. However, the storm was so violent that I saw, what isnot often seen, the master, the boatswain, and some othersmore sensible than the rest, at their prayers, and expectingevery moment when the ship would go to the bottom. In themiddle of the night, and under all the rest of our distresses,one of the men that had been down to see cried out we hadsprung a leak; another said there was four feet water in the




11Daniel Defoehold. Then all hands were called to the pump. At that word,my heart, as I thought, died within me: and I fell backwardsupon the side of my bed where I sat, into the cabin. How-ever, the men roused me, and told me that I, that was able todo nothing before, was as well able to pump as another; atwhich I stirred up and went to the pump, and worked veryheartily. While this was doing the master, seeing some lightcolliers, who, not able to ride out the storm were obliged toslip and run away to sea, and would come near us, ordered tofire a gun as a signal of distress. I, who knew nothing whatthey meant, thought the ship had broken, or some dreadfulthing happened. In a word, I was so surprised that I fell downin a swoon. As this was a time when everybody had his ownlife to think of, nobody minded me, or what was become ofme; but another man stepped up to the pump, and thrustingme aside with his foot, let me lie, thinking I had been dead;and it was a great while before I came to myself.We worked on; but the water increasing in the hold, it wasapparent that the ship would founder; and though the stormbegan to abate a little, yet it was not possible she could swimtill we might run into any port; so the master continued fir-ing guns for help; and a light ship, who had rid it out justahead of us, ventured a boat out to help us. It was with theutmost hazard the boat came near us; but it was impossiblefor us to get on board, or for the boat to lie near the ship’sside, till at last the men rowing very heartily, and venturingtheir lives to save ours, our men cast them a rope over thestern with a buoy to it, and then veered it out a great length,which they, after much labour and hazard, took hold of, andwe hauled them close under our stern, and got all into theirboat. It was to no purpose for them or us, after we were inthe boat, to think of reaching their own ship; so all agreed tolet her drive, and only to pull her in towards shore as much aswe could; and our master promised them, that if the boatwas staved upon shore, he would make it good to their mas-ter: so partly rowing and partly driving, our boat went awayto the northward, sloping towards the shore almost as far asWinterton Ness.We were not much more than a quarter of an hour out ofour ship till we saw her sink, and then I understood for thefirst time what was meant by a ship foundering in the sea. Imust acknowledge I had hardly eyes to look up when the




12Robinson Crusoeseamen told me she was sinking; for from the moment thatthey rather put me into the boat than that I might be said togo in, my heart was, as it were, dead within me, partly withfright, partly with horror of mind, and the thoughts of whatwas yet before me.While we were in this condition – the men yet labouring atthe oar to bring the boat near the shore – we could see (when,our boat mounting the waves, we were able to see the shore)a great many people running along the strand to assist us whenwe should come near; but we made but slow way towards theshore; nor were we able to reach the shore till, being past thelighthouse at Winterton, the shore falls off to the westwardtowards Cromer, and so the land broke off a little the vio-lence of the wind. Here we got in, and though not withoutmuch difficulty, got all safe on shore, and walked afterwardson foot to Yarmouth, where, as unfortunate men, we wereused with great humanity, as well by the magistrates of thetown, who assigned us good quarters, as by particular mer-chants and owners of ships, and had money given us suffi-cient to carry us either to London or back to Hull as wethought fit.Had I now had the sense to have gone back to Hull, andhave gone home, I had been happy, and my father, as in ourblessed Saviour’s parable, had even killed the fatted calf forme; for hearing the ship I went away in was cast away inYarmouth Roads, it was a great while before he had any assur-ances that I was not drowned.But my ill fate pushed me on now with an obstinacy thatnothing could resist; and though I had several times loud callsfrom my reason and my more composed judgment to gohome, yet I had no power to do it. I know not what to callthis, nor will I urge that it is a secret overruling decree, thathurries us on to be the instruments of our own destruction,even though it be before us, and that we rush upon it withour eyes open. Certainly, nothing but some such decreed un-avoidable misery, which it was impossible for me to escape,could have pushed me forward against the calm reasonings andpersuasions of my most retired thoughts, and against two suchvisible instructions as I had met with in my first attempt.My comrade, who had helped to harden me before, andwho was the master’s son, was now less forward than I. Thefirst time he spoke to me after we were at Yarmouth, which




13Daniel Defoewas not till two or three days, for we were separated in thetown to several quarters; I say, the first time he saw me, itappeared his tone was altered; and, looking very melancholy,and shaking his head, he asked me how I did, and telling hisfather who I was, and how I had come this voyage only for atrial, in order to go further abroad, his father, turning to mewith a very grave and concerned tone “Young man,” says he,“you ought never to go to sea any more; you ought to takethis for a plain and visible token that you are not to be aseafaring man.” “Why, sir,” said I, “will you go to sea no more?”“That is another case,” said he; “it is my calling, and thereforemy duty; but as you made this voyage on trial, you see whata taste Heaven has given you of what you are to expect if youpersist. Perhaps this has all befallen us on your account, likeJonah in the ship of Tarshish. Pray,” continues he, “what areyou; and on what account did you go to sea?” Upon that Itold him some of my story; at the end of which he burst outinto a strange kind of passion: “What had I done,” says he,“that such an unhappy wretch should come into my ship? Iwould not set my foot in the same ship with thee again for athousand pounds.” This indeed was, as I said, an excursion ofhis spirits, which were yet agitated by the sense of his loss,and was farther than he could have authority to go. However,he afterwards talked very gravely to me, exhorting me to goback to my father, and not tempt Providence to my ruin,telling me I might see a visible hand of Heaven against me.“And, young man,” said he, “depend upon it, if you do notgo back, wherever you go, you will meet with nothing butdisasters and disappointments, till your father’s words are ful-filled upon you.”We parted soon after; for I made him little answer, and Isaw him no more; which way he went I knew not. As for me,having some money in my pocket, I travelled to London byland; and there, as well as on the road, had many struggleswith myself what course of life I should take, and whether Ishould go home or to sea.As to going home, shame opposed the best motions thatoffered to my thoughts, and it immediately occurred to mehow I should be laughed at among the neighbours, and shouldbe ashamed to see, not my father and mother only, but eveneverybody else; from whence I have since often observed, howincongruous and irrational the common temper of mankind




14Robinson Crusoeis, especially of youth, to that reason which ought to guidethem in such cases – viz. that they are not ashamed to sin, andyet are ashamed to repent; not ashamed of the action for whichthey ought justly to be esteemed fools, but are ashamed of thereturning, which only can make them be esteemed wise men.In this state of life, however, I remained some time, uncer-tain what measures to take, and what course of life to lead.An irresistible reluctance continued to going home; and as Istayed away a while, the remembrance of the distress I hadbeen in wore off, and as that abated, the little motion I had inmy desires to return wore off with it, till at last I quite laidaside the thoughts of it, and looked out for a voyage.CHAPTER II – SLCHAPTER II – SLCHAPTER II – SLCHAPTER II – SLCHAPTER II – SLAAAAAVERVERVERVERVERY AND ESCAPY AND ESCAPY AND ESCAPY AND ESCAPY AND ESCAPEEEEETHAT EVIL INFLUENCE which carried me first away frommy father’s house – which hurried me into the wildand indigested notion of raising my fortune, andthat impressed those conceits so forcibly upon me as to makeme deaf to all good advice, and to the entreaties and even thecommands of my father – I say, the same influence, whateverit was, presented the most unfortunate of all enterprises tomy view; and I went on board a vessel bound to the coast ofAfrica; or, as our sailors vulgarly called it, a voyage to Guinea.It was my great misfortune that in all these adventures I didnot ship myself as a sailor; when, though I might indeed haveworked a little harder than ordinary, yet at the same time Ishould have learnt the duty and office of a fore-mast man,and in time might have qualified myself for a mate or lieu-tenant, if not for a master. But as it was always my fate tochoose for the worse, so I did here; for having money in mypocket and good clothes upon my back, I would always goon board in the habit of a gentleman; and so I neither had anybusiness in the ship, nor learned to do any.




15Daniel DefoeIt was my lot first of all to fall into pretty good company inLondon, which does not always happen to such loose andmisguided young fellows as I then was; the devil generallynot omitting to lay some snare for them very early; but it wasnot so with me. I first got acquainted with the master of aship who had been on the coast of Guinea; and who, havinghad very good success there, was resolved to go again. Thiscaptain taking a fancy to my conversation, which was not atall disagreeable at that time, hearing me say I had a mind tosee the world, told me if I would go the voyage with him Ishould be at no expense; I should be his messmate and hiscompanion; and if I could carry anything with me, I shouldhave all the advantage of it that the trade would admit; andperhaps I might meet with some encouragement.I embraced the offer; and entering into a strict friendshipwith this captain, who was an honest, plain-dealing man, Iwent the voyage with him, and carried a small adventure withme, which, by the disinterested honesty of my friend the cap-tain, I increased very considerably; for I carried about 40pounds in such toys and trifles as the captain directed me tobuy. These 40 pounds I had mustered together by the assis-tance of some of my relations whom I corresponded with;and who, I believe, got my father, or at least my mother, tocontribute so much as that to my first adventure.This was the only voyage which I may say was successful inall my adventures, which I owe to the integrity and honestyof my friend the captain; under whom also I got a competentknowledge of the mathematics and the rules of navigation,learned how to keep an account of the ship’s course, take anobservation, and, in short, to understand some things thatwere needful to be understood by a sailor; for, as he tookdelight to instruct me, I took delight to learn; and, in a word,this voyage made me both a sailor and a merchant; for Ibrought home five pounds nine ounces of gold-dust for myadventure, which yielded me in London, at my return, al-most 300 pounds; and this filled me with those aspiringthoughts which have since so completed my ruin.Yet even in this voyage I had my misfortunes too; particu-larly, that I was continually sick, being thrown into a violentcalenture by the excessive heat of the climate; our principaltrading being upon the coast, from latitude of 15 degrees northeven to the line itself.




16Robinson CrusoeI was now set up for a Guinea trader; and my friend, to mygreat misfortune, dying soon after his arrival, I resolved to gothe same voyage again, and I embarked in the same vesselwith one who was his mate in the former voyage, and hadnow got the command of the ship. This was the unhappiestvoyage that ever man made; for though I did not carry quite100 pounds of my new-gained wealth, so that I had 200pounds left, which I had lodged with my friend’s widow,who was very just to me, yet I fell into terrible misfortunes.The first was this: our ship making her course towards theCanary Islands, or rather between those islands and the Afri-can shore, was surprised in the grey of the morning by a Turk-ish rover of Sallee, who gave chase to us with all the sail shecould make. We crowded also as much canvas as our yardswould spread, or our masts carry, to get clear; but finding thepirate gained upon us, and would certainly come up with usin a few hours, we prepared to fight; our ship having twelveguns, and the rogue eighteen. About three in the afternoon hecame up with us, and bringing to, by mistake, just athwartour quarter, instead of athwart our stern, as he intended, webrought eight of our guns to bear on that side, and poured ina broadside upon him, which made him sheer off again, afterreturning our fire, and pouring in also his small shot fromnear two hundred men which he had on board. However, wehad not a man touched, all our men keeping close. He pre-pared to attack us again, and we to defend ourselves. But lay-ing us on board the next time upon our other quarter, heentered sixty men upon our decks, who immediately fell tocutting and hacking the sails and rigging. We plied them withsmall shot, half-pikes, powder-chests, and such like, and clearedour deck of them twice. However, to cut short this melan-choly part of our story, our ship being disabled, and three ofour men killed, and eight wounded, we were obliged to yield,and were carried all prisoners into Sallee, a port belonging tothe Moors.The usage I had there was not so dreadful as at first I appre-hended; nor was I carried up the country to the emperor’scourt, as the rest of our men were, but was kept by the cap-tain of the rover as his proper prize, and made his slave, beingyoung and nimble, and fit for his business. At this surprisingchange of my circumstances, from a merchant to a miserableslave, I was perfectly overwhelmed; and now I looked back




17Daniel Defoeupon my father’s prophetic discourse to me, that I should bemiserable and have none to relieve me, which I thought wasnow so effectually brought to pass that I could not be worse;for now the hand of Heaven had overtaken me, and I wasundone without redemption; but, alas! this was but a taste ofthe misery I was to go through, as will appear in the sequel ofthis story.As my new patron, or master, had taken me home to hishouse, so I was in hopes that he would take me with himwhen he went to sea again, believing that it would some timeor other be his fate to be taken by a Spanish or Portugal man-of-war; and that then I should be set at liberty. But this hopeof mine was soon taken away; for when he went to sea, he leftme on shore to look after his little garden, and do the com-mon drudgery of slaves about his house; and when he camehome again from his cruise, he ordered me to lie in the cabinto look after the ship.Here I meditated nothing but my escape, and what methodI might take to effect it, but found no way that had the leastprobability in it; nothing presented to make the suppositionof it rational; for I had nobody to communicate it to thatwould embark with me – no fellow-slave, no Englishman,Irishman, or Scotchman there but myself; so that for two years,though I often pleased myself with the imagination, yet I neverhad the least encouraging prospect of putting it in practice.After about two years, an odd circumstance presented it-self, which put the old thought of making some attempt formy liberty again in my head. My patron lying at home longerthan usual without fitting out his ship, which, as I heard, wasfor want of money, he used constantly, once or twice a week,sometimes oftener if the weather was fair, to take the ship’spinnace and go out into the road a-fishing; and as he alwaystook me and young Maresco with him to row the boat, wemade him very merry, and I proved very dexterous in catch-ing fish; insomuch that sometimes he would send me with aMoor, one of his kinsmen, and the youth – the Maresco, asthey called him – to catch a dish of fish for him.It happened one time, that going a-fishing in a calm morn-ing, a fog rose so thick that, though we were not half a leaguefrom the shore, we lost sight of it; and rowing we knew notwhither or which way, we laboured all day, and all the nextnight; and when the morning came we found we had pulled




18Robinson Crusoeoff to sea instead of pulling in for the shore; and that we wereat least two leagues from the shore. However, we got well inagain, though with a great deal of labour and some danger;for the wind began to blow pretty fresh in the morning; butwe were all very hungry.But our patron, warned by this disaster, resolved to takemore care of himself for the future; and having lying by himthe longboat of our English ship that he had taken, he re-solved he would not go a-fishing any more without a com-pass and some provision; so he ordered the carpenter of hisship, who also was an English slave, to build a little state-room, or cabin, in the middle of the long-boat, like that of abarge, with a place to stand behind it to steer, and haul homethe main-sheet; the room before for a hand or two to standand work the sails. She sailed with what we call a shoulder-of-mutton sail; and the boom jibed over the top of the cabin,which lay very snug and low, and had in it room for him tolie, with a slave or two, and a table to eat on, with some smalllockers to put in some bottles of such liquor as he thought fitto drink; and his bread, rice, and coffee.We went frequently out with this boat a-fishing; and as Iwas most dexterous to catch fish for him, he never went with-out me. It happened that he had appointed to go out in thisboat, either for pleasure or for fish, with two or three Moorsof some distinction in that place, and for whom he had pro-vided extraordinarily, and had, therefore, sent on board theboat overnight a larger store of provisions than ordinary; andhad ordered me to get ready three fusees with powder andshot, which were on board his ship, for that they designedsome sport of fowling as well as fishing.I got all things ready as he had directed, and waited the nextmorning with the boat washed clean, her ancient and pen-dants out, and everything to accommodate his guests; whenby-and-by my patron came on board alone, and told me hisguests had put off going from some business that fell out,and ordered me, with the man and boy, as usual, to go outwith the boat and catch them some fish, for that his friendswere to sup at his house, and commanded that as soon as Igot some fish I should bring it home to his house; all which Iprepared to do.This moment my former notions of deliverance darted intomy thoughts, for now I found I was likely to have a little ship




19Daniel Defoeat my command; and my master being gone, I prepared tofurnish myself, not for fishing business, but for a voyage; thoughI knew not, neither did I so much as consider, whither I shouldsteer – anywhere to get out of that place was my desire.My first contrivance was to make a pretence to speak tothis Moor, to get something for our subsistence on board; forI told him we must not presume to eat of our patron’s bread.He said that was true; so he brought a large basket of rusk orbiscuit, and three jars of fresh water, into the boat. I knewwhere my patron’s case of bottles stood, which it was evident,by the make, were taken out of some English prize, and Iconveyed them into the boat while the Moor was on shore,as if they had been there before for our master. I conveyedalso a great lump of beeswax into the boat, which weighedabout half a hundred-weight, with a parcel of twine or thread,a hatchet, a saw, and a hammer, all of which were of great useto us afterwards, especially the wax, to make candles. An-other trick I tried upon him, which he innocently came intoalso: his name was Ismael, which they call Muley, or Moely;so I called to him – “Moely,” said I, “our patron’s guns are onboard the boat; can you not get a little powder and shot? Itmay be we may kill some alcamies (a fowl like our curlews)for ourselves, for I know he keeps the gunner’s stores in theship.” “Yes,” says he, “I’ll bring some;” and accordingly hebrought a great leather pouch, which held a pound and a halfof powder, or rather more; and another with shot, that hadfive or six pounds, with some bullets, and put all into theboat. At the same time I had found some powder of mymaster’s in the great cabin, with which I filled one of the largebottles in the case, which was almost empty, pouring whatwas in it into another; and thus furnished with everythingneedful, we sailed out of the port to fish. The castle, which isat the entrance of the port, knew who we were, and took nonotice of us; and we were not above a mile out of the portbefore we hauled in our sail and set us down to fish. The windblew from the N.N.E., which was contrary to my desire, forhad it blown southerly I had been sure to have made the coastof Spain, and at least reached to the bay of Cadiz; but my reso-lutions were, blow which way it would, I would be gone fromthat horrid place where I was, and leave the rest to fate.After we had fished some time and caught nothing – forwhen I had fish on my hook I would not pull them up, that




20Robinson Crusoehe might not see them – I said to the Moor, “This will notdo; our master will not be thus served; we must stand fartheroff.” He, thinking no harm, agreed, and being in the head ofthe boat, set the sails; and, as I had the helm, I ran the boatout near a league farther, and then brought her to, as if I wouldfish; when, giving the boy the helm, I stepped forward towhere the Moor was, and making as if I stooped for some-thing behind him, I took him by surprise with my arm underhis waist, and tossed him clear overboard into the sea. Herose immediately, for he swam like a cork, and called to me,begged to be taken in, told me he would go all over the worldwith me. He swam so strong after the boat that he wouldhave reached me very quickly, there being but little wind;upon which I stepped into the cabin, and fetching one of thefowling-pieces, I presented it at him, and told him I had donehim no hurt, and if he would be quiet I would do him none.“But,” said I, “you swim well enough to reach to the shore,and the sea is calm; make the best of your way to shore, and Iwill do you no harm; but if you come near the boat I’ll shootyou through the head, for I am resolved to have my liberty;”so he turned himself about, and swam for the shore, and Imake no doubt but he reached it with ease, for he was anexcellent swimmer.I could have been content to have taken this Moor withme, and have drowned the boy, but there was no venturing totrust him. When he was gone, I turned to the boy, whomthey called Xury, and said to him, “Xury, if you will be faith-ful to me, I’ll make you a great man; but if you will notstroke your face to be true to me” – that is, swear by Mahometand his father’s beard – “I must throw you into the sea too.”The boy smiled in my face, and spoke so innocently that Icould not distrust him, and swore to be faithful to me, andgo all over the world with me.While I was in view of the Moor that was swimming, Istood out directly to sea with the boat, rather stretching towindward, that they might think me gone towards the Straits’mouth (as indeed any one that had been in their wits musthave been supposed to do): for who would have supposed wewere sailed on to the southward, to the truly Barbarian coast,where whole nations of negroes were sure to surround us withtheir canoes and destroy us; where we could not go on shorebut we should be devoured by savage beasts, or more merci-




21Daniel Defoeless savages of human kind.But as soon as it grew dusk in the evening, I changed mycourse, and steered directly south and by east, bending mycourse a little towards the east, that I might keep in with theshore; and having a fair, fresh gale of wind, and a smooth,quiet sea, I made such sail that I believe by the next day, atthree o’clock in the afternoon, when I first made the land, Icould not be less than one hundred and fifty miles south ofSallee; quite beyond the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions,or indeed of any other king thereabouts, for we saw no people.Yet such was the fright I had taken of the Moors, and thedreadful apprehensions I had of falling into their hands, thatI would not stop, or go on shore, or come to an anchor; thewind continuing fair till I had sailed in that manner five days;and then the wind shifting to the southward, I concludedalso that if any of our vessels were in chase of me, they alsowould now give over; so I ventured to make to the coast, andcame to an anchor in the mouth of a little river, I knew notwhat, nor where, neither what latitude, what country, whatnation, or what river. I neither saw, nor desired to see anypeople; the principal thing I wanted was fresh water. We cameinto this creek in the evening, resolving to swim on shore assoon as it was dark, and discover the country; but as soon as itwas quite dark, we heard such dreadful noises of the barking,roaring, and howling of wild creatures, of we knew not whatkinds, that the poor boy was ready to die with fear, and beggedof me not to go on shore till day. “Well, Xury,” said I, “then Iwon’t; but it may be that we may see men by day, who will beas bad to us as those lions.” “Then we give them the shootgun,” says Xury, laughing, “make them run wey.” Such En-glish Xury spoke by conversing among us slaves. However, Iwas glad to see the boy so cheerful, and I gave him a dram(out of our patron’s case of bottles) to cheer him up. After all,Xury’s advice was good, and I took it; we dropped our littleanchor, and lay still all night; I say still, for we slept none; for intwo or three hours we saw vast great creatures (we knew notwhat to call them) of many sorts, come down to the sea-shoreand run into the water, wallowing and washing themselves forthe pleasure of cooling themselves; and they made such hid-eous howlings and yellings, that I never indeed heard the like.Xury was dreadfully frighted, and indeed so was I too; butwe were both more frighted when we heard one of these




22Robinson Crusoemighty creatures come swimming towards our boat; we couldnot see him, but we might hear him by his blowing to be amonstrous huge and furious beast. Xury said it was a lion,and it might be so for aught I know; but poor Xury cried tome to weigh the anchor and row away; “No,” says I, “Xury;we can slip our cable, with the buoy to it, and go off to sea;they cannot follow us far.” I had no sooner said so, but Iperceived the creature (whatever it was) within two oars’ length,which something surprised me; however, I immediatelystepped to the cabin door, and taking up my gun, fired athim; upon which he immediately turned about and swamtowards the shore again.But it is impossible to describe the horrid noises, and hid-eous cries and howlings that were raised, as well upon theedge of the shore as higher within the country, upon the noiseor report of the gun, a thing I have some reason to believethose creatures had never heard before: this convinced me thatthere was no going on shore for us in the night on that coast,and how to venture on shore in the day was another questiontoo; for to have fallen into the hands of any of the savages hadbeen as bad as to have fallen into the hands of the lions andtigers; at least we were equally apprehensive of the danger of it.Be that as it would, we were obliged to go on shore some-where or other for water, for we had not a pint left in theboat; when and where to get to it was the point. Xury said, ifI would let him go on shore with one of the jars, he wouldfind if there was any water, and bring some to me. I askedhim why he would go? why I should not go, and he stay inthe boat? The boy answered with so much affection as mademe love him ever after. Says he, “If wild mans come, they eatme, you go wey.” “Well, Xury,” said I, “we will both go and ifthe wild mans come, we will kill them, they shall eat neitherof us.” So I gave Xury a piece of rusk bread to eat, and a dramout of our patron’s case of bottles which I mentioned before;and we hauled the boat in as near the shore as we thought wasproper, and so waded on shore, carrying nothing but our armsand two jars for water.I did not care to go out of sight of the boat, fearing thecoming of canoes with savages down the river; but the boyseeing a low place about a mile up the country, rambled to it,and by-and-by I saw him come running towards me. I thoughthe was pursued by some savage, or frighted with some wild




23Daniel Defoebeast, and I ran forward towards him to help him; but whenI came nearer to him I saw something hanging over his shoul-ders, which was a creature that he had shot, like a hare, butdifferent in colour, and longer legs; however, we were veryglad of it, and it was very good meat; but the great joy thatpoor Xury came with, was to tell me he had found goodwater and seen no wild mans.But we found afterwards that we need not take such painsfor water, for a little higher up the creek where we were wefound the water fresh when the tide was out, which flowed buta little way up; so we filled our jars, and feasted on the hare hehad killed, and prepared to go on our way, having seen no foot-steps of any human creature in that part of the country.As I had been one voyage to this coast before, I knew verywell that the islands of the Canaries, and the Cape de VerdeIslands also, lay not far off from the coast. But as I had noinstruments to take an observation to know what latitude wewere in, and not exactly knowing, or at least remembering,what latitude they were in, I knew not where to look forthem, or when to stand off to sea towards them; otherwise Imight now easily have found some of these islands. But myhope was, that if I stood along this coast till I came to thatpart where the English traded, I should find some of theirvessels upon their usual design of trade, that would relieveand take us in.By the best of my calculation, that place where I now wasmust be that country which, lying between the Emperor ofMorocco’s dominions and the negroes, lies waste and unin-habited, except by wild beasts; the negroes having abandonedit and gone farther south for fear of the Moors, and theMoors not thinking it worth inhabiting by reason of itsbarrenness; and indeed, both forsaking it because of the pro-digious number of tigers, lions, leopards, and other furiouscreatures which harbour there; so that the Moors use it fortheir hunting only, where they go like an army, two or threethousand men at a time; and indeed for near a hundred milestogether upon this coast we saw nothing but a waste, unin-habited country by day, and heard nothing but howlingsand roaring of wild beasts by night.Once or twice in the daytime I thought I saw the Pico ofTeneriffe, being the high top of the Mountain Teneriffe inthe Canaries, and had a great mind to venture out, in hopes




24Robinson Crusoeof reaching thither; but having tried twice, I was forced inagain by contrary winds, the sea also going too high for mylittle vessel; so, I resolved to pursue my first design, and keepalong the shore.Several times I was obliged to land for fresh water, after wehad left this place; and once in particular, being early in morn-ing, we came to an anchor under a little point of land, whichwas pretty high; and the tide beginning to flow, we lay still togo farther in. Xury, whose eyes were more about him than itseems mine were, calls softly to me, and tells me that we hadbest go farther off the shore; “For,” says he, “look, yonder liesa dreadful monster on the side of that hillock, fast asleep.” Ilooked where he pointed, and saw a dreadful monster indeed,for it was a terrible, great lion that lay on the side of the shore,under the shade of a piece of the hill that hung as it were alittle over him. “Xury,” says I, “you shall on shore and killhim.” Xury, looked frighted, and said, “Me kill! he eat me atone mouth!” – one mouthful he meant. However, I said nomore to the boy, but bade him lie still, and I took our biggestgun, which was almost musket-bore, and loaded it with agood charge of powder, and with two slugs, and laid it down;then I loaded another gun with two bullets; and the third (forwe had three pieces) I loaded with five smaller bullets. I tookthe best aim I could with the first piece to have shot him inthe head, but he lay so with his leg raised a little above hisnose, that the slugs hit his leg about the knee and broke thebone. He started up, growling at first, but finding his legbroken, fell down again; and then got upon three legs, andgave the most hideous roar that ever I heard. I was a littlesurprised that I had not hit him on the head; however, I tookup the second piece immediately, and though he began tomove off, fired again, and shot him in the head, and had thepleasure to see him drop and make but little noise, but liestruggling for life. Then Xury took heart, and would have melet him go on shore. “Well, go,” said I: so the boy jumpedinto the water and taking a little gun in one hand, swam toshore with the other hand, and coming close to the creature,put the muzzle of the piece to his ear, and shot him in thehead again, which despatched him quite.This was game indeed to us, but this was no food; and Iwas very sorry to lose three charges of powder and shot upona creature that was good for nothing to us. However, Xury




25Daniel Defoesaid he would have some of him; so he comes on board, andasked me to give him the hatchet. “For what, Xury?” said I.“Me cut off his head,” said he. However, Xury could not cutoff his head, but he cut off a foot, and brought it with him,and it was a monstrous great one.I bethought myself, however, that, perhaps the skin of himmight, one way or other, be of some value to us; and I re-solved to take off his skin if I could. So Xury and I went towork with him; but Xury was much the better workman atit, for I knew very ill how to do it. Indeed, it took us both upthe whole day, but at last we got off the hide of him, andspreading it on the top of our cabin, the sun effectually driedit in two days’ time, and it afterwards served me to lie upon.CHAPTER III – CHAPTER III – CHAPTER III – CHAPTER III – CHAPTER III – WRECKEDWRECKEDWRECKEDWRECKEDWRECKEDON A DESERON A DESERON A DESERON A DESERON A DESERT ISLT ISLT ISLT ISLT ISLANDANDANDANDANDAFTER THIS STOP, we made on to the southward con-tinually for ten or twelve days, living very sparingly on our provisions, which began to abate very much,and going no oftener to the shore than we were obliged to forfresh water. My design in this was to make the river Gambiaor Senegal, that is to say anywhere about the Cape de Verde,where I was in hopes to meet with some European ship; andif I did not, I knew not what course I had to take, but to seekfor the islands, or perish there among the negroes. I knewthat all the ships from Europe, which sailed either to the coastof Guinea or to Brazil, or to the East Indies, made this cape,or those islands; and, in a word, I put the whole of my for-tune upon this single point, either that I must meet withsome ship or must perish.When I had pursued this resolution about ten days longer,as I have said, I began to see that the land was inhabited; andin two or three places, as we sailed by, we saw people standupon the shore to look at us; we could also perceive they were




26Robinson Crusoequite black and naked. I was once inclined to have gone onshore to them; but Xury was my better counsellor, and saidto me, “No go, no go.” However, I hauled in nearer the shorethat I might talk to them, and I found they ran along theshore by me a good way. I observed they had no weapons intheir hand, except one, who had a long slender stick, whichXury said was a lance, and that they could throw them a greatway with good aim; so I kept at a distance, but talked withthem by signs as well as I could; and particularly made signsfor something to eat: they beckoned to me to stop my boat,and they would fetch me some meat. Upon this I loweredthe top of my sail and lay by, and two of them ran up into thecountry, and in less than half-an-hour came back, and broughtwith them two pieces of dried flesh and some corn, such as isthe produce of their country; but we neither knew what theone or the other was; however, we were willing to accept it,but how to come at it was our next dispute, for I would notventure on shore to them, and they were as much afraid of us;but they took a safe way for us all, for they brought it to theshore and laid it down, and went and stood a great way offtill we fetched it on board, and then came close to us again.We made signs of thanks to them, for we had nothing tomake them amends; but an opportunity offered that veryinstant to oblige them wonderfully; for while we were lyingby the shore came two mighty creatures, one pursuing theother (as we took it) with great fury from the mountainstowards the sea; whether it was the male pursuing the female,or whether they were in sport or in rage, we could not tell,any more than we could tell whether it was usual or strange,but I believe it was the latter; because, in the first place, thoseravenous creatures seldom appear but in the night; and, in thesecond place, we found the people terribly frighted, especiallythe women. The man that had the lance or dart did not flyfrom them, but the rest did; however, as the two creatures randirectly into the water, they did not offer to fall upon any ofthe negroes, but plunged themselves into the sea, and swamabout, as if they had come for their diversion; at last one ofthem began to come nearer our boat than at first I expected;but I lay ready for him, for I had loaded my gun with allpossible expedition, and bade Xury load both the others. Assoon as he came fairly within my reach, I fired, and shot himdirectly in the head; immediately he sank down into the wa-




27Daniel Defoeter, but rose instantly, and plunged up and down, as if hewere struggling for life, and so indeed he was; he immediatelymade to the shore; but between the wound, which was hismortal hurt, and the strangling of the water, he died just be-fore he reached the shore.It is impossible to express the astonishment of these poorcreatures at the noise and fire of my gun: some of them wereeven ready to die for fear, and fell down as dead with the veryterror; but when they saw the creature dead, and sunk in thewater, and that I made signs to them to come to the shore,they took heart and came, and began to search for the crea-ture. I found him by his blood staining the water; and by thehelp of a rope, which I slung round him, and gave the negroesto haul, they dragged him on shore, and found that it was amost curious leopard, spotted, and fine to an admirable de-gree; and the negroes held up their hands with admiration, tothink what it was I had killed him with.The other creature, frighted with the flash of fire and thenoise of the gun, swam on shore, and ran up directly to themountains from whence they came; nor could I, at that dis-tance, know what it was. I found quickly the negroes wishedto eat the flesh of this creature, so I was willing to have themtake it as a favour from me; which, when I made signs tothem that they might take him, they were very thankful for.Immediately they fell to work with him; and though theyhad no knife, yet, with a sharpened piece of wood, they tookoff his skin as readily, and much more readily, than we couldhave done with a knife. They offered me some of the flesh,which I declined, pointing out that I would give it them; butmade signs for the skin, which they gave me very freely, andbrought me a great deal more of their provisions, which,though I did not understand, yet I accepted. I then made signsto them for some water, and held out one of my jars to them,turning it bottom upward, to show that it was empty, andthat I wanted to have it filled. They called immediately tosome of their friends, and there came two women, and broughta great vessel made of earth, and burnt, as I supposed, in thesun, this they set down to me, as before, and I sent Xury onshore with my jars, and filled them all three. The womenwere as naked as the men.I was now furnished with roots and corn, such as it was,and water; and leaving my friendly negroes, I made forward




28Robinson Crusoefor about eleven days more, without offering to go near theshore, till I saw the land run out a great length into the sea, atabout the distance of four or five leagues before me; and thesea being very calm, I kept a large offing to make this point.At length, doubling the point, at about two leagues from theland, I saw plainly land on the other side, to seaward; then Iconcluded, as it was most certain indeed, that this was theCape de Verde, and those the islands called, from thence, Capede Verde Islands. However, they were at a great distance, andI could not well tell what I had best to do; for if I should betaken with a fresh of wind, I might neither reach one or other.In this dilemma, as I was very pensive, I stepped into thecabin and sat down, Xury having the helm; when, on a sud-den, the boy cried out, “Master, master, a ship with a sail!”and the foolish boy was frighted out of his wits, thinking itmust needs be some of his master’s ships sent to pursue us,but I knew we were far enough out of their reach. I jumpedout of the cabin, and immediately saw, not only the ship, butthat it was a Portuguese ship; and, as I thought, was bound tothe coast of Guinea, for negroes. But, when I observed thecourse she steered, I was soon convinced they were boundsome other way, and did not design to come any nearer to theshore; upon which I stretched out to sea as much as I could,resolving to speak with them if possible.With all the sail I could make, I found I should not be ableto come in their way, but that they would be gone by beforeI could make any signal to them: but after I had crowded tothe utmost, and began to despair, they, it seems, saw by thehelp of their glasses that it was some European boat, whichthey supposed must belong to some ship that was lost; sothey shortened sail to let me come up. I was encouraged withthis, and as I had my patron’s ancient on board, I made a waftof it to them, for a signal of distress, and fired a gun, bothwhich they saw; for they told me they saw the smoke, thoughthey did not hear the gun. Upon these signals they very kindlybrought to, and lay by for me; and in about three hours; timeI came up with them.They asked me what I was, in Portuguese, and in Spanish,and in French, but I understood none of them; but at last aScotch sailor, who was on board, called to me: and I answeredhim, and told him I was an Englishman, that I had made myescape out of slavery from the Moors, at Sallee; they then




29Daniel Defoebade me come on board, and very kindly took me in, and allmy goods.It was an inexpressible joy to me, which any one will be-lieve, that I was thus delivered, as I esteemed it, from such amiserable and almost hopeless condition as I was in; and Iimmediately offered all I had to the captain of the ship, as areturn for my deliverance; but he generously told me he wouldtake nothing from me, but that all I had should be deliveredsafe to me when I came to the Brazils. “For,” says he, “I havesaved your life on no other terms than I would be glad to besaved myself: and it may, one time or other, be my lot to betaken up in the same condition. Besides,” said he, “when Icarry you to the Brazils, so great a way from your own coun-try, if I should take from you what you have, you will bestarved there, and then I only take away that life I have given.No, no,” says he: “Seignior Inglese” (Mr. Englishman), “I willcarry you thither in charity, and those things will help to buyyour subsistence there, and your passage home again.”As he was charitable in this proposal, so he was just in theperformance to a tittle; for he ordered the seamen that noneshould touch anything that I had: then he took everything intohis own possession, and gave me back an exact inventory ofthem, that I might have them, even to my three earthen jars.As to my boat, it was a very good one; and that he saw, andtold me he would buy it of me for his ship’s use; and askedme what I would have for it? I told him he had been so gen-erous to me in everything that I could not offer to make anyprice of the boat, but left it entirely to him: upon which hetold me he would give me a note of hand to pay me eightypieces of eight for it at Brazil; and when it came there, if anyone offered to give more, he would make it up. He offeredme also sixty pieces of eight more for my boy Xury, which Iwas loth to take; not that I was unwilling to let the captainhave him, but I was very loth to sell the poor boy’s liberty,who had assisted me so faithfully in procuring my own. How-ever, when I let him know my reason, he owned it to be just,and offered me this medium, that he would give the boy anobligation to set him free in ten years, if he turned Christian:upon this, and Xury saying he was willing to go to him, I letthe captain have him.We had a very good voyage to the Brazils, and I arrived inthe Bay de Todos los Santos, or All Saints’ Bay, in about




30Robinson Crusoetwenty-two days after. And now I was once more deliveredfrom the most miserable of all conditions of life; and what todo next with myself I was to consider.The generous treatment the captain gave me I can neverenough remember: he would take nothing of me for my pas-sage, gave me twenty ducats for the leopard’s skin, and fortyfor the lion’s skin, which I had in my boat, and caused every-thing I had in the ship to be punctually delivered to me; andwhat I was willing to sell he bought of me, such as the case ofbottles, two of my guns, and a piece of the lump of beeswax– for I had made candles of the rest: in a word, I made abouttwo hundred and twenty pieces of eight of all my cargo; andwith this stock I went on shore in the Brazils.I had not been long here before I was recommended to thehouse of a good honest man like himself, who had an ingenio,as they call it (that is, a plantation and a sugar-house). I livedwith him some time, and acquainted myself by that meanswith the manner of planting and making of sugar; and seeinghow well the planters lived, and how they got rich suddenly,I resolved, if I could get a licence to settle there, I would turnplanter among them: resolving in the meantime to find outsome way to get my money, which I had left in London,remitted to me. To this purpose, getting a kind of letter ofnaturalisation, I purchased as much land that was uncured asmy money would reach, and formed a plan for my planta-tion and settlement; such a one as might be suitable to thestock which I proposed to myself to receive from England.I had a neighbour, a Portuguese, of Lisbon, but born ofEnglish parents, whose name was Wells, and in much suchcircumstances as I was. I call him my neighbour, because hisplantation lay next to mine, and we went on very sociablytogether. My stock was but low, as well as his; and we ratherplanted for food than anything else, for about two years.However, we began to increase, and our land began to comeinto order; so that the third year we planted some tobacco,and made each of us a large piece of ground ready for plantingcanes in the year to come. But we both wanted help; and nowI found, more than before, I had done wrong in parting withmy boy Xury.But, alas! for me to do wrong that never did right, was nogreat wonder. I hail no remedy but to go on: I had got into anemployment quite remote to my genius, and directly con-




31Daniel Defoetrary to the life I delighted in, and for which I forsook myfather’s house, and broke through all his good advice. Nay, Iwas coming into the very middle station, or upper degree oflow life, which my father advised me to before, and which, ifI resolved to go on with, I might as well have stayed at home,and never have fatigued myself in the world as I had done;and I used often to say to myself, I could have done this aswell in England, among my friends, as have gone five thou-sand miles off to do it among strangers and savages, in a wil-derness, and at such a distance as never to hear from any partof the world that had the least knowledge of me.In this manner I used to look upon my condition with theutmost regret. I had nobody to converse with, but now andthen this neighbour; no work to be done, but by the labourof my hands; and I used to say, I lived just like a man castaway upon some desolate island, that had nobody there buthimself. But how just has it been – and how should all menreflect, that when they compare their present conditions withothers that are worse, Heaven may oblige them to make theexchange, and be convinced of their former felicity by theirexperience – I say, how just has it been, that the truly solitarylife I reflected on, in an island of mere desolation, should bemy lot, who had so often unjustly compared it with the lifewhich I then led, in which, had I continued, I had in all prob-ability been exceeding prosperous and rich.I was in some degree settled in my measures for carrying onthe plantation before my kind friend, the captain of the shipthat took me up at sea, went back – for the ship remainedthere, in providing his lading and preparing for his voyage,nearly three months – when telling him what little stock Ihad left behind me in London, he gave me this friendly andsincere advice:– “Seignior Inglese,” says he (for so he alwayscalled me), “if you will give me letters, and a procuration inform to me, with orders to the person who has your moneyin London to send your effects to Lisbon, to such persons asI shall direct, and in such goods as are proper for this country,I will bring you the produce of them, God willing, at myreturn; but, since human affairs are all subject to changes anddisasters, I would have you give orders but for one hundredpounds sterling, which, you say, is half your stock, and let thehazard be run for the first; so that, if it come safe, you mayorder the rest the same way, and, if it miscarry, you may have




32Robinson Crusoethe other half to have recourse to for your supply.”This was so wholesome advice, and looked so friendly, thatI could not but be convinced it was the best course I couldtake; so I accordingly prepared letters to the gentlewomanwith whom I had left my money, and a procuration to thePortuguese captain, as he desired.I wrote the English captain’s widow a full account of all myadventures – my slavery, escape, and how I had met with thePortuguese captain at sea, the humanity of his behaviour, andwhat condition I was now in, with all other necessary direc-tions for my supply; and when this honest captain came toLisbon, he found means, by some of the English merchantsthere, to send over, not the order only, but a full account ofmy story to a merchant in London, who represented it effec-tually to her; whereupon she not only delivered the money,but out of her own pocket sent the Portugal captain a veryhandsome present for his humanity and charity to me.The merchant in London, vesting this hundred pounds inEnglish goods, such as the captain had written for, sent themdirectly to him at Lisbon, and he brought them all safe to meto the Brazils; among which, without my direction (for I wastoo young in my business to think of them), he had takencare to have all sorts of tools, ironwork, and utensils neces-sary for my plantation, and which were of great use to me.When this cargo arrived I thought my fortune made, for Iwas surprised with the joy of it; and my stood steward, thecaptain, had laid out the five pounds, which my friend hadsent him for a present for himself, to purchase and bring meover a servant, under bond for six years’ service, and wouldnot accept of any consideration, except a little tobacco, whichI would have him accept, being of my own produce.Neither was this all; for my goods being all English manu-facture, such as cloths, stuffs, baize, and things particularlyvaluable and desirable in the country, I found means to sellthem to a very great advantage; so that I might say I had morethan four times the value of my first cargo, and was nowinfinitely beyond my poor neighbour – I mean in the ad-vancement of my plantation; for the first thing I did, I boughtme a negro slave, and an European servant also – I mean an-other besides that which the captain brought me from Lisbon.But as abused prosperity is oftentimes made the very meansof our greatest adversity, so it was with me. I went on the




33Daniel Defoenext year with great success in my plantation: I raised fiftygreat rolls of tobacco on my own ground, more than I haddisposed of for necessaries among my neighbours; and thesefifty rolls, being each of above a hundredweight, were wellcured, and laid by against the return of the fleet from Lisbon:and now increasing in business and wealth, my head began tobe full of projects and undertakings beyond my reach; such asare, indeed, often the ruin of the best heads in business. HadI continued in the station I was now in, I had room for all thehappy things to have yet befallen me for which my father soearnestly recommended a quiet, retired life, and of which hehad so sensibly described the middle station of life to be fullof; but other things attended me, and I was still to be thewilful agent of all my own miseries; and particularly, to in-crease my fault, and double the reflections upon myself, whichin my future sorrows I should have leisure to make, all thesemiscarriages were procured by my apparent obstinate adher-ing to my foolish inclination of wandering abroad, and pur-suing that inclination, in contradiction to the clearest viewsof doing myself good in a fair and plain pursuit of those pros-pects, and those measures of life, which nature and Provi-dence concurred to present me with, and to make my duty.As I had once done thus in my breaking away from myparents, so I could not be content now, but I must go andleave the happy view I had of being a rich and thriving man inmy new plantation, only to pursue a rash and immoderatedesire of rising faster than the nature of the thing admitted;and thus I cast myself down again into the deepest gulf ofhuman misery that ever man fell into, or perhaps could beconsistent with life and a state of health in the world.To come, then, by the just degrees to the particulars of thispart of my story. You may suppose, that having now livedalmost four years in the Brazils, and beginning to thrive andprosper very well upon my plantation, I had not only learnedthe language, but had contracted acquaintance and friendshipamong my fellow-planters, as well as among the merchants atSt. Salvador, which was our port; and that, in my discoursesamong them, I had frequently given them an account of mytwo voyages to the coast of Guinea: the manner of tradingwith the negroes there, and how easy it was to purchase uponthe coast for trifles – such as beads, toys, knives, scissors, hatch-ets, bits of glass, and the like – not only gold-dust, Guinea




34Robinson Crusoegrains, elephants’ teeth, &c., but negroes, for the service ofthe Brazils, in great numbers.They listened always very attentively to my discourses onthese heads, but especially to that part which related to thebuying of negroes, which was a trade at that time, not onlynot far entered into, but, as far as it was, had been carried onby assientos, or permission of the kings of Spain and Portu-gal, and engrossed in the public stock: so that few negroeswere bought, and these excessively dear.It happened, being in company with some merchants andplanters of my acquaintance, and talking of those things veryearnestly, three of them came to me next morning, and toldme they had been musing very much upon what I had dis-coursed with them of the last night, and they came to make asecret proposal to me; and, after enjoining me to secrecy, theytold me that they had a mind to fit out a ship to go to Guinea;that they had all plantations as well as I, and were straitenedfor nothing so much as servants; that as it was a trade thatcould not be carried on, because they could not publicly sellthe negroes when they came home, so they desired to makebut one voyage, to bring the negroes on shore privately, anddivide them among their own plantations; and, in a word,the question was whether I would go their supercargo in theship, to manage the trading part upon the coast of Guinea;and they offered me that I should have my equal share of thenegroes, without providing any part of the stock.This was a fair proposal, it must be confessed, had it beenmade to any one that had not had a settlement and a planta-tion of his own to look after, which was in a fair way ofcoming to be very considerable, and with a good stock uponit; but for me, that was thus entered and established, and hadnothing to do but to go on as I had begun, for three or fouryears more, and to have sent for the other hundred poundsfrom England; and who in that time, and with that little ad-dition, could scarce have failed of being worth three or fourthousand pounds sterling, and that increasing too – for me tothink of such a voyage was the most preposterous thing thatever man in such circumstances could be guilty of.But I, that was born to be my own destroyer, could nomore resist the offer than I could restrain my first ramblingdesigns when my father’ good counsel was lost upon me. In aword, I told them I would go with all my heart, if they would




35Daniel Defoeundertake to look after my plantation in my absence, andwould dispose of it to such as I should direct, if I miscarried.This they all engaged to do, and entered into writings or cov-enants to do so; and I made a formal will, disposing of myplantation and effects in case of my death, making the cap-tain of the ship that had saved my life, as before, my universalheir, but obliging him to dispose of my effects as I had di-rected in my will; one half of the produce being to himself,and the other to be shipped to England.In short, I took all possible caution to preserve my effectsand to keep up my plantation. Had I used half as much pru-dence to have looked into my own interest, and have made ajudgment of what I ought to have done and not to have done,I had certainly never gone away from so prosperous an under-taking, leaving all the probable views of a thriving circum-stance, and gone upon a voyage to sea, attended with all itscommon hazards, to say nothing of the reasons I had to ex-pect particular misfortunes to myself.But I was hurried on, and obeyed blindly the dictates of myfancy rather than my reason; and, accordingly, the ship beingfitted out, and the cargo furnished, and all things done, as byagreement, by my partners in the voyage, I went on board inan evil hour, the 1st September 1659, being the same dayeight years that I went from my father and mother at Hull, inorder to act the rebel to their authority, and the fool to myown interests.Our ship was about one hundred and twenty tons burden,carried six guns and fourteen men, besides the master, his boy,and myself. We had on board no large cargo of goods, exceptof such toys as were fit for our trade with the negroes, such asbeads, bits of glass, shells, and other trifles, especially littlelooking-glasses, knives, scissors, hatchets, and the like.The same day I went on board we set sail, standing away tothe northward upon our own coast, with design to stretchover for the African coast when we came about ten or twelvedegrees of northern latitude, which, it seems, was the mannerof course in those days. We had very good weather, only ex-cessively hot, all the way upon our own coast, till we came tothe height of Cape St. Augustino; from whence, keeping fur-ther off at sea, we lost sight of land, and steered as if we werebound for the isle Fernando de Noronha, holding our courseN.E. by N., and leaving those isles on the east. In this course




36Robinson Crusoewe passed the line in about twelve days’ time, and were, byour last observation, in seven degrees twenty-two minutesnorthern latitude, when a violent tornado, or hurricane, tookus quite out of our knowledge. It began from the south-east,came about to the north-west, and then settled in the north-east; from whence it blew in such a terrible manner, that fortwelve days together we could do nothing but drive, and,scudding away before it, let it carry us whither fate and thefury of the winds directed; and, during these twelve days, Ineed not say that I expected every day to be swallowed up;nor, indeed, did any in the ship expect to save their lives.In this distress we had, besides the terror of the storm, oneof our men die of the calenture, and one man and the boywashed overboard. About the twelfth day, the weather abat-ing a little, the master made an observation as well as he could,and found that he was in about eleven degrees north latitude,but that he was twenty-two degrees of longitude differencewest from Cape St. Augustino; so that he found he was uponthe coast of Guiana, or the north part of Brazil, beyond theriver Amazon, toward that of the river Orinoco, commonlycalled the Great River; and began to consult with me whatcourse he should take, for the ship was leaky, and very muchdisabled, and he was going directly back to the coast of Brazil.I was positively against that; and looking over the chartsof the sea-coast of America with him, we concluded therewas no inhabited country for us to have recourse to till wecame within the circle of the Caribbee Islands, and thereforeresolved to stand away for Barbadoes; which, by keepingoff at sea, to avoid the indraft of the Bay or Gulf of Mexico,we might easily perform, as we hoped, in about fifteen days’sail; whereas we could not possibly make our voyage to thecoast of Africa without some assistance both to our shipand to ourselves.With this design we changed our course, and steered awayN.W. by W., in order to reach some of our English islands,where I hoped for relief. But our voyage was otherwise deter-mined; for, being in the latitude of twelve degrees eighteenminutes, a second storm came upon us, which carried us awaywith the same impetuosity westward, and drove us so out ofthe way of all human commerce, that, had all our lives beensaved as to the sea, we were rather in danger of being de-voured by savages than ever returning to our own country.




37Daniel DefoeIn this distress, the wind still blowing very hard, one of ourmen early in the morning cried out, “Land!” and we had nosooner run out of the cabin to look out, in hopes of seeingwhereabouts in the world we were, than the ship struck upona sand, and in a moment her motion being so stopped, thesea broke over her in such a manner that we expected we shouldall have perished immediately; and we were immediately driveninto our close quarters, to shelter us from the very foam andspray of the sea.It is not easy for any one who has not been in the like con-dition to describe or conceive the consternation of men insuch circumstances. We knew nothing where we were, or uponwhat land it was we were driven – whether an island or themain, whether inhabited or not inhabited. As the rage of thewind was still great, though rather less than at first, we couldnot so much as hope to have the ship hold many minuteswithout breaking into pieces, unless the winds, by a kind ofmiracle, should turn immediately about. In a word, we satlooking upon one another, and expecting death every mo-ment, and every man, accordingly, preparing for anotherworld; for there was little or nothing more for us to do inthis. That which was our present comfort, and all the comfortwe had, was that, contrary to our expectation, the ship did notbreak yet, and that the master said the wind began to abate.Now, though we thought that the wind did a little abate,yet the ship having thus struck upon the sand, and stickingtoo fast for us to expect her getting off, we were in a dread-ful condition indeed, and had nothing to do but to think ofsaving our lives as well as we could. We had a boat at ourstern just before the storm, but she was first staved by dash-ing against the ship’s rudder, and in the next place she brokeaway, and either sunk or was driven off to sea; so there wasno hope from her. We had another boat on board, but howto get her off into the sea was a doubtful thing. However,there was no time to debate, for we fancied that the shipwould break in pieces every minute, and some told us shewas actually broken already.In this distress the mate of our vessel laid hold of the boat,and with the help of the rest of the men got her slung overthe ship’s side; and getting all into her, let go, and committedourselves, being eleven in number, to God’s mercy and thewild sea; for though the storm was abated considerably, yet




38Robinson Crusoethe sea ran dreadfully high upon the shore, and might be wellcalled Den Wild Zee, as the Dutch call the sea in a storm.And now our case was very dismal indeed; for we all sawplainly that the sea went so high that the boat could not live,and that we should be inevitably drowned. As to making sail,we had none, nor if we had could we have done anythingwith it; so we worked at the oar towards the land, thoughwith heavy hearts, like men going to execution; for we allknew that when the boat came near the shore she would bedashed in a thousand pieces by the breach of the sea. How-ever, we committed our souls to God in the most earnestmanner; and the wind driving us towards the shore, we has-tened our destruction with our own hands, pulling as well aswe could towards land.What the shore was, whether rock or sand, whether steepor shoal, we knew not. The only hope that could rationallygive us the least shadow of expectation was, if we might findsome bay or gulf, or the mouth of some river, where by greatchance we might have run our boat in, or got under the lee ofthe land, and perhaps made smooth water. But there was noth-ing like this appeared; but as we made nearer and nearer theshore, the land looked more frightful than the sea.After we had rowed, or rather driven about a league and ahalf, as we reckoned it, a raging wave, mountain-like, camerolling astern of us, and plainly bade us expect the coup degrace. It took us with such a fury, that it overset the boat atonce; and separating us as well from the boat as from oneanother, gave us no time to say, “O God!” for we were allswallowed up in a moment.Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which I feltwhen I sank into the water; for though I swam very well, yetI could not deliver myself from the waves so as to draw breath,till that wave having driven me, or rather carried me, a vastway on towards the shore, and having spent itself, went back,and left me upon the land almost dry, but half dead with thewater I took in. I had so much presence of mind, as well asbreath left, that seeing myself nearer the mainland than I ex-pected, I got upon my feet, and endeavoured to make ontowards the land as fast as I could before another wave shouldreturn and take me up again; but I soon found it was impos-sible to avoid it; for I saw the sea come after me as high as agreat hill, and as furious as an enemy, which I had no means




39Daniel Defoeor strength to contend with: my business was to hold mybreath, and raise myself upon the water if I could; and so, byswimming, to preserve my breathing, and pilot myself to-wards the shore, if possible, my greatest concern now beingthat the sea, as it would carry me a great way towards theshore when it came on, might not carry me back again with itwhen it gave back towards the sea.The wave that came upon me again buried me at oncetwenty or thirty feet deep in its own body, and I could feelmyself carried with a mighty force and swiftness towards theshore – a very great way; but I held my breath, and assistedmyself to swim still forward with all my might. I was readyto burst with holding my breath, when, as I felt myself risingup, so, to my immediate relief, I found my head and handsshoot out above the surface of the water; and though it wasnot two seconds of time that I could keep myself so, yet itrelieved me greatly, gave me breath, and new courage. I wascovered again with water a good while, but not so long but Iheld it out; and finding the water had spent itself, and beganto return, I struck forward against the return of the waves,and felt ground again with my feet. I stood still a few mo-ments to recover breath, and till the waters went from me,and then took to my heels and ran with what strength I hadfurther towards the shore. But neither would this deliver mefrom the fury of the sea, which came pouring in after meagain; and twice more I was lifted up by the waves and carriedforward as before, the shore being very flat.The last time of these two had well-nigh been fatal to me,for the sea having hurried me along as before, landed me, orrather dashed me, against a piece of rock, and that with suchforce, that it left me senseless, and indeed helpless, as to myown deliverance; for the blow taking my side and breast, beatthe breath as it were quite out of my body; and had it re-turned again immediately, I must have been strangled in thewater; but I recovered a little before the return of the waves,and seeing I should be covered again with the water, I re-solved to hold fast by a piece of the rock, and so to hold mybreath, if possible, till the wave went back. Now, as the waveswere not so high as at first, being nearer land, I held my holdtill the wave abated, and then fetched another run, whichbrought me so near the shore that the next wave, though itwent over me, yet did not so swallow me up as to carry me




40Robinson Crusoeaway; and the next run I took, I got to the mainland, where,to my great comfort, I clambered up the cliffs of the shoreand sat me down upon the grass, free from danger and quiteout of the reach of the water.I was now landed and safe on shore, and began to look upand thank God that my life was saved, in a case wherein therewas some minutes before scarce any room to hope. I believeit is impossible to express, to the life, what the ecstasies andtransports of the soul are, when it is so saved, as I may say, outof the very grave: and I do not wonder now at the custom,when a malefactor, who has the halter about his neck, is tiedup, and just going to be turned off, and has a reprieve broughtto him – I say, I do not wonder that they bring a surgeonwith it, to let him blood that very moment they tell him ofit, that the surprise may not drive the animal spirits from theheart and overwhelm him.“For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first.”I walked about on the shore lifting up my hands, and mywhole being, as I may say, wrapped up in a contemplation ofmy deliverance; making a thousand gestures and motions,which I cannot describe; reflecting upon all my comrades thatwere drowned, and that there should not be one soul savedbut myself; for, as for them, I never saw them afterwards, orany sign of them, except three of their hats, one cap, and twoshoes that were not fellows.I cast my eye to the stranded vessel, when, the breach and frothof the sea being so big, I could hardly see it, it lay so far of; andconsidered, Lord! how was it possible I could get on shore.After I had solaced my mind with the comfortable part ofmy condition, I began to look round me, to see what kind ofplace I was in, and what was next to be done; and I soonfound my comforts abate, and that, in a word, I had a dread-ful deliverance; for I was wet, had no clothes to shift me, noranything either to eat or drink to comfort me; neither did Isee any prospect before me but that of perishing with hungeror being devoured by wild beasts; and that which was par-ticularly afflicting to me was, that I had no weapon, either tohunt and kill any creature for my sustenance, or to defendmyself against any other creature that might desire to kill mefor theirs. In a word, I had nothing about me but a knife, a




41Daniel Defoetobacco-pipe, and a little tobacco in a box. This was all myprovisions; and this threw me into such terrible agonies ofmind, that for a while I ran about like a madman. Nightcoming upon me, I began with a heavy heart to consider whatwould be my lot if there were any ravenous beasts in thatcountry, as at night they always come abroad for their prey.All the remedy that offered to my thoughts at that timewas to get up into a thick bushy tree like a fir, but thorny,which grew near me, and where I resolved to sit all night, andconsider the next day what death I should die, for as yet I sawno prospect of life. I walked about a furlong from the shore,to see if I could find any fresh water to drink, which I did, tomy great joy; and having drank, and put a little tobacco intomy mouth to prevent hunger, I went to the tree, and gettingup into it, endeavoured to place myself so that if I shouldsleep I might not fall. And having cut me a short stick, like atruncheon, for my defence, I took up my lodging; and hav-ing been excessively fatigued, I fell fast asleep, and slept ascomfortably as, I believe, few could have done in my condi-tion, and found myself more refreshed with it than, I think, Iever was on such an occasion.CHAPTER IV – FIRST CHAPTER IV – FIRST CHAPTER IV – FIRST CHAPTER IV – FIRST CHAPTER IV – FIRST WEEKS ON WEEKS ON WEEKS ON WEEKS ON WEEKS ON THETHETHETHETHEISLANDISLANDISLANDISLANDISLANDWHEN I WAKED it was broad day, the weather clear,and the storm abated, so that the sea did notrage and swell as before. But that which sur-prised me most was, that the ship was lifted off in the nightfrom the sand where she lay by the swelling of the tide, andwas driven up almost as far as the rock which I at first men-tioned, where I had been so bruised by the wave dashing meagainst it. This being within about a mile from the shorewhere I was, and the ship seeming to stand upright still, Iwished myself on board, that at least I might save some nec-essary things for my use.When I came down from my apartment in the tree, I lookedabout me again, and the first thing I found was the boat,which lay, as the wind and the sea had tossed her up, upon theland, about two miles on my right hand. I walked as far as Icould upon the shore to have got to her; but found a neck orinlet of water between me and the boat which was about halfa mile broad; so I came back for the present, being more in-




42Robinson Crusoetent upon getting at the ship, where I hoped to find some-thing for my present subsistence.A little after noon I found the sea very calm, and the tideebbed so far out that I could come within a quarter of a mileof the ship. And here I found a fresh renewing of my grief;for I saw evidently that if we had kept on board we had beenall safe – that is to say, we had all got safe on shore, and I hadnot been so miserable as to be left entirety destitute of allcomfort and company as I now was. This forced tears to myeyes again; but as there was little relief in that, I resolved, ifpossible, to get to the ship; so I pulled off my clothes – forthe weather was hot to extremity – and took the water. Butwhen I came to the ship my difficulty was still greater toknow how to get on board; for, as she lay aground, and highout of the water, there was nothing within my reach to layhold of. I swam round her twice, and the second time I spieda small piece of rope, which I wondered I did not see at first,hung down by the fore-chains so low, as that with great diffi-culty I got hold of it, and by the help of that rope I got upinto the forecastle of the ship. Here I found that the ship wasbulged, and had a great deal of water in her hold, but that shelay so on the side of a bank of hard sand, or, rather earth, thather stern lay lifted up upon the bank, and her head low, al-most to the water. By this means all her quarter was free, andall that was in that part was dry; for you may be sure my firstwork was to search, and to see what was spoiled and what wasfree. And, first, I found that all the ship’s provisions were dryand untouched by the water, and being very well disposed toeat, I went to the bread room and filled my pockets withbiscuit, and ate it as I went about other things, for I had notime to lose. I also found some rum in the great cabin, ofwhich I took a large dram, and which I had, indeed, needenough of to spirit me for what was before me. Now I wantednothing but a boat to furnish myself with many things whichI foresaw would be very necessary to me.It was in vain to sit still and wish for what was not to behad; and this extremity roused my application. We had sev-eral spare yards, and two or three large spars of wood, and aspare topmast or two in the ship; I resolved to fall to workwith these, and I flung as many of them overboard as I couldmanage for their weight, tying every one with a rope, thatthey might not drive away. When this was done I went down




43Daniel Defoethe ship’s side, and pulling them to me, I tied four of themtogether at both ends as well as I could, in the form of a raft,and laying two or three short pieces of plank upon themcrossways, I found I could walk upon it very well, but that itwas not able to bear any great weight, the pieces being toolight. So I went to work, and with a carpenter’s saw I cut aspare topmast into three lengths, and added them to my raft,with a great deal of labour and pains. But the hope of fur-nishing myself with necessaries encouraged me to go beyondwhat I should have been able to have done upon another oc-casion.My raft was now strong enough to bear any reasonableweight. My next care was what to load it with, and how topreserve what I laid upon it from the surf of the sea; but I wasnot long considering this. I first laid all the planks or boardsupon it that I could get, and having considered well what Imost wanted, I got three of the seamen’s chests, which I hadbroken open, and emptied, and lowered them down uponmy raft; the first of these I filled with provisions – viz. bread,rice, three Dutch cheeses, five pieces of dried goat’s flesh (whichwe lived much upon), and a little remainder of European corn,which had been laid by for some fowls which we brought tosea with us, but the fowls were killed. There had been somebarley and wheat together; but, to my great disappointment,I found afterwards that the rats had eaten or spoiled it all. Asfor liquors, I found several, cases of bottles belonging to ourskipper, in which were some cordial waters; and, in all, aboutfive or six gallons of rack. These I stowed by themselves, therebeing no need to put them into the chest, nor any room forthem. While I was doing this, I found the tide begin to flow,though very calm; and I had the mortification to see my coat,shirt, and waistcoat, which I had left on the shore, upon thesand, swim away. As for my breeches, which were only linen,and open-kneed, I swam on board in them and my stockings.However, this set me on rummaging for clothes, of which Ifound enough, but took no more than I wanted for presentuse, for I had others things which my eye was more upon –as, first, tools to work with on shore. And it was after longsearching that I found out the carpenter’s chest, which was,indeed, a very useful prize to me, and much more valuablethan a shipload of gold would have been at that time. I got itdown to my raft, whole as it was, without losing time to




44Robinson Crusoelook into it, for I knew in general what it contained.My next care was for some ammunition and arms. Therewere two very good fowling-pieces in the great cabin, andtwo pistols. These I secured first, with some powder-hornsand a small bag of shot, and two old rusty swords. I knewthere were three barrels of powder in the ship, but knew notwhere our gunner had stowed them; but with much search Ifound them, two of them dry and good, the third had takenwater. Those two I got to my raft with the arms. And now Ithought myself pretty well freighted, and began to think howI should get to shore with them, having neither sail, oar, norrudder; and the least capful of wind would have overset allmy navigation.I had three encouragements – 1st, a smooth, calm sea; 2ndly,the tide rising, and setting in to the shore; 3rdly, what littlewind there was blew me towards the land. And thus, havingfound two or three broken oars belonging to the boat – and,besides the tools which were in the chest, I found two saws, anaxe, and a hammer; with this cargo I put to sea. For a mile orthereabouts my raft went very well, only that I found it drive alittle distant from the place where I had landed before; by whichI perceived that there was some indraft of the water, and conse-quently I hoped to find some creek or river there, which I mightmake use of as a port to get to land with my cargo.As I imagined, so it was. There appeared before me a littleopening of the land, and I found a strong current of the tideset into it; so I guided my raft as well as I could, to keep in themiddle of the stream.But here I had like to have suffered a second shipwreck,which, if I had, I think verily would have broken my heart;for, knowing nothing of the coast, my raft ran aground atone end of it upon a shoal, and not being aground at theother end, it wanted but a little that all my cargo had slippedoff towards the end that was afloat, and to fallen into thewater. I did my utmost, by setting my back against the chests,to keep them in their places, but could not thrust off the raftwith all my strength; neither durst I stir from the posture Iwas in; but holding up the chests with all my might, I stoodin that manner near half-an-hour, in which time the rising ofthe water brought me a little more upon a level; and a littleafter, the water still-rising, my raft floated again, and I thrusther off with the oar I had into the channel, and then driving




45Daniel Defoeup higher, I at length found myself in the mouth of a littleriver, with land on both sides, and a strong current of tiderunning up. I looked on both sides for a proper place to getto shore, for I was not willing to be driven too high up theriver: hoping in time to see some ships at sea, and thereforeresolved to place myself as near the coast as I could.At length I spied a little cove on the right shore of the creek,to which with great pain and difficulty I guided my raft, andat last got so near that, reaching ground with my oar, I couldthrust her directly in. But here I had like to have dipped allmy cargo into the sea again; for that shore lying pretty steep –that is to say sloping – there was no place to land, but whereone end of my float, if it ran on shore, would lie so high, andthe other sink lower, as before, that it would endanger mycargo again. All that I could do was to wait till the tide was atthe highest, keeping the raft with my oar like an anchor, tohold the side of it fast to the shore, near a flat piece of ground,which I expected the water would flow over; and so it did. Assoon as I found water enough – for my raft drew about a footof water – I thrust her upon that flat piece of ground, andthere fastened or moored her, by sticking my two brokenoars into the ground, one on one side near one end, and one onthe other side near the other end; and thus I lay till the waterebbed away, and left my raft and all my cargo safe on shore.My next work was to view the country, and seek a properplace for my habitation, and where to stow my goods to se-cure them from whatever might happen. Where I was, I yetknew not; whether on the continent or on an island; whetherinhabited or not inhabited; whether in danger of wild beastsor not. There was a hill not above a mile from me, which roseup very steep and high, and which seemed to overtop someother hills, which lay as in a ridge from it northward. I tookout one of the fowling-pieces, and one of the pistols, and ahorn of powder; and thus armed, I travelled for discovery upto the top of that hill, where, after I had with great labourand difficulty got to the top, I saw any fate, to my great af-fliction – viz. that I was in an island environed every waywith the sea: no land to be seen except some rocks, which laya great way off; and two small islands, less than this, whichlay about three leagues to the west.I found also that the island I was in was barren, and, as I sawgood reason to believe, uninhabited except by wild beasts, of




46Robinson Crusoewhom, however, I saw none. Yet I saw abundance of fowls,but knew not their kinds; neither when I killed them could Itell what was fit for food, and what not. At my coming back,I shot at a great bird which I saw sitting upon a tree on theside of a great wood. I believe it was the first gun that hadbeen fired there since the creation of the world. I had no soonerfired, than from all parts of the wood there arose an innumer-able number of fowls, of many sorts, making a confusedscreaming and crying, and every one according to his usualnote, but not one of them of any kind that I knew. As for thecreature I killed, I took it to be a kind of hawk, its colour andbeak resembling it, but it had no talons or claws more thancommon. Its flesh was carrion, and fit for nothing.Contented with this discovery, I came back to my raft, andfell to work to bring my cargo on shore, which took me upthe rest of that day. What to do with myself at night I knewnot, nor indeed where to rest, for I was afraid to lie down onthe ground, not knowing but some wild beast might devourme, though, as I afterwards found, there was really no needfor those fears.However, as well as I could, I barricaded myself round withthe chest and boards that I had brought on shore, and made akind of hut for that night’s lodging. As for food, I yet sawnot which way to supply myself, except that I had seen twoor three creatures like hares run out of the wood where I shotthe fowl.I now began to consider that I might yet get a great manythings out of the ship which would be useful to me, andparticularly some of the rigging and sails, and such other thingsas might come to land; and I resolved to make another voy-age on board the vessel, if possible. And as I knew that thefirst storm that blew must necessarily break her all in pieces, Iresolved to set all other things apart till I had got everythingout of the ship that I could get. Then I called a council – thatis to say in my thoughts – whether I should take back theraft; but this appeared impracticable: so I resolved to go asbefore, when the tide was down; and I did so, only that Istripped before I went from my hut, having nothing on butmy chequered shirt, a pair of linen drawers, and a pair of pumpson my feet.I got on board the ship as before, and prepared a secondraft; and, having had experience of the first, I neither made




47Daniel Defoethis so unwieldy, nor loaded it so hard, but yet I broughtaway several things very useful to me; as first, in the carpen-ters stores I found two or three bags full of nails and spikes, agreat screw-jack, a dozen or two of hatchets, and, above all,that most useful thing called a grindstone. All these I secured,together with several things belonging to the gunner, particu-larly two or three iron crows, and two barrels of musket bul-lets, seven muskets, another fowling-piece, with some smallquantity of powder more; a large bagful of small shot, and agreat roll of sheet-lead; but this last was so heavy, I could nothoist it up to get it over the ship’s side.Besides these things, I took all the men’s clothes that I couldfind, and a spare fore-topsail, a hammock, and some bed-ding; and with this I loaded my second raft, and broughtthem all safe on shore, to my very great comfort.I was under some apprehension, during my absence fromthe land, that at least my provisions might be devoured onshore: but when I came back I found no sign of any visitor;only there sat a creature like a wild cat upon one of the chests,which, when I came towards it, ran away a little distance, andthen stood still. She sat very composed and unconcerned, andlooked full in my face, as if she had a mind to be acquaintedwith me. I presented my gun at her, but, as she did not under-stand it, she was perfectly unconcerned at it, nor did she offerto stir away; upon which I tossed her a bit of biscuit, though bythe way, I was not very free of it, for my store was not great:however, I spared her a bit, I say, and she went to it, smelled atit, and ate it, and looked (as if pleased) for more; but I thankedher, and could spare no more: so she marched off.Having got my second cargo on shore – though I was fainto open the barrels of powder, and bring them by parcels, forthey were too heavy, being large casks – I went to work tomake me a little tent with the sail and some poles which I cutfor that purpose: and into this tent I brought everything thatI knew would spoil either with rain or sun; and I piled all theempty chests and casks up in a circle round the tent, to fortifyit from any sudden attempt, either from man or beast.When I had done this, I blocked up the door of the tentwith some boards within, and an empty chest set up on endwithout; and spreading one of the beds upon the ground,laying my two pistols just at my head, and my gun at lengthby me, I went to bed for the first time, and slept very quietly




48Robinson Crusoeall night, for I was very weary and heavy; for the night beforeI had slept little, and had laboured very hard all day to fetchall those things from the ship, and to get them on shore.I had the biggest magazine of all kinds now that ever waslaid up, I believe, for one man: but I was not satisfied still, forwhile the ship sat upright in that posture, I thought I oughtto get everything out of her that I could; so every day at lowwater I went on board, and brought away something or other;but particularly the third time I went I brought away as muchof the rigging as I could, as also all the small ropes and rope-twine I could get, with a piece of spare canvas, which was tomend the sails upon occasion, and the barrel of wet gunpow-der. In a word, I brought away all the sails, first and last; onlythat I was fain to cut them in pieces, and bring as much at atime as I could, for they were no more useful to be sails, butas mere canvas only.But that which comforted me more still, was, that last ofall, after I had made five or six such voyages as these, andthought I had nothing more to expect from the ship that wasworth my meddling with – I say, after all this, I found a greathogshead of bread, three large runlets of rum, or spirits, a boxof sugar, and a barrel of fine flour; this was surprising to me,because I had given over expecting any more provisions, ex-cept what was spoiled by the water. I soon emptied the hogs-head of the bread, and wrapped it up, parcel by parcel, inpieces of the sails, which I cut out; and, in a word, I got allthis safe on shore also.The next day I made another voyage, and now, having plun-dered the ship of what was portable and fit to hand out, Ibegan with the cables. Cutting the great cable into pieces,such as I could move, I got two cables and a hawser on shore,with all the ironwork I could get; and having cut down thespritsail-yard, and the mizzen-yard, and everything I could,to make a large raft, I loaded it with all these heavy goods,and came away. But my good luck began now to leave me;for this raft was so unwieldy, and so overladen, that, after Ihad entered the little cove where I had landed the rest of mygoods, not being able to guide it so handily as I did the other,it overset, and threw me and all my cargo into the water. Asfor myself, it was no great harm, for I was near the shore; butas to my cargo, it was a great part of it lost, especially the iron,which I expected would have been of great use to me; how-




49Daniel Defoeever, when the tide was out, I got most of the pieces of thecable ashore, and some of the iron, though with infinite labour;for I was fain to dip for it into the water, a work which fa-tigued me very much. After this, I went every day on board,and brought away what I could get.I had been now thirteen days on shore, and had been eleventimes on board the ship, in which time I had brought awayall that one pair of hands could well be supposed capable tobring; though I believe verily, had the calm weather held, Ishould have brought away the whole ship, piece by piece. Butpreparing the twelfth time to go on board, I found the windbegan to rise: however, at low water I went on board, andthough I thought I had rummaged the cabin so effectuallythat nothing more could be found, yet I discovered a lockerwith drawers in it, in one of which I found two or three ra-zors, and one pair of large scissors, with some ten or a dozenof good knives and forks: in another I found about thirty-sixpounds value in money – some European coin, some Brazil,some pieces of eight, some gold, and some silver.I smiled to myself at the sight of this money: “O drug!”said I, aloud, “what art thou good for? Thou art not worth tome – no, not the taking off the ground; one of those knives isworth all this heap; I have no manner of use for thee – e’enremain where thou art, and go to the bottom as a creaturewhose life is not worth saying.” However, upon secondthoughts I took it away; and wrapping all this in a piece ofcanvas, I began to think of making another raft; but while Iwas preparing this, I found the sky overcast, and the windbegan to rise, and in a quarter of an hour it blew a fresh galefrom the shore. It presently occurred to me that it was in vainto pretend to make a raft with the wind offshore; and that itwas my business to be gone before the tide of flood began,otherwise I might not be able to reach the shore at all. Ac-cordingly, I let myself down into the water, and swam acrossthe channel, which lay between the ship and the sands, andeven that with difficulty enough, partly with the weight ofthe things I had about me, and partly the roughness of thewater; for the wind rose very hastily, and before it was quitehigh water it blew a storm.But I had got home to my little tent, where I lay, with allmy wealth about me, very secure. It blew very hard all night,and in the morning, when I looked out, behold, no more




50Robinson Crusoeship was to be seen! I was a little surprised, but recoveredmyself with the satisfactory reflection that I had lost no time,nor abated any diligence, to get everything out of her thatcould be useful to me; and that, indeed, there was little left inher that I was able to bring away, if I had had more time.I now gave over any more thoughts of the ship, or of any-thing out of her, except what might drive on shore from herwreck; as, indeed, divers pieces of her afterwards did; but thosethings were of small use to me.My thoughts were now wholly employed about securingmyself against either savages, if any should appear, or wildbeasts, if any were in the island; and I had many thoughts ofthe method how to do this, and what kind of dwelling tomake – whether I should make me a cave in the earth, or atent upon the earth; and, in short, I resolved upon both; themanner and description of which, it may not be improper togive an account of.I soon found the place I was in was not fit for my settle-ment, because it was upon a low, moorish ground, near thesea, and I believed it would not be wholesome, and moreparticularly because there was no fresh water near it; so I re-solved to find a more healthy and more convenient spot ofground.I consulted several things in my situation, which I foundwould he proper for me: 1st, health and fresh water, I justnow mentioned; 2ndly, shelter from the heat of the sun; 3rdly,security from ravenous creatures, whether man or beast; 4thly,a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship in sight, I mightnot lose any advantage for my deliverance, of which I was notwilling to banish all my expectation yet.In search of a place proper for this, I found a little plain onthe side of a rising hill, whose front towards this little plainwas steep as a house-side, so that nothing could come downupon me from the top. On the one side of the rock there wasa hollow place, worn a little way in, like the entrance or doorof a cave but there was not really any cave or way into therock at all.On the flat of the green, just before this hollow place, Iresolved to pitch my tent. This plain was not above a hun-dred yards broad, and about twice as long, and lay like a greenbefore my door; and, at the end of it, descended irregularlyevery way down into the low ground by the seaside. It was on




51Daniel Defoethe N.N.W. side of the hill; so that it was sheltered from theheat every day, till it came to a W. and by S. sun, or there-abouts, which, in those countries, is near the setting.Before I set up my tent I drew a half-circle before the hol-low place, which took in about ten yards in its semi-diameterfrom the rock, and twenty yards in its diameter from its be-ginning and ending.In this half-circle I pitched two rows of strong stakes, driv-ing them into the ground till they stood very firm like piles,the biggest end being out of the ground above five feet and ahalf, and sharpened on the top. The two rows did not standabove six inches from one another.Then I took the pieces of cable which I had cut in the ship,and laid them in rows, one upon another, within the circle,between these two rows of stakes, up to the top, placing otherstakes in the inside, leaning against them, about two feet anda half high, like a spur to a post; and this fence was so strong,that neither man nor beast could get into it or over it. Thiscost me a great deal of time and labour, especially to cut thepiles in the woods, bring them to the place, and drive theminto the earth.The entrance into this place I made to be, not by a door,but by a short ladder to go over the top; which ladder, whenI was in, I lifted over after me; and so I was completely fencedin and fortified, as I thought, from all the world, and conse-quently slept secure in the night, which otherwise I could nothave done; though, as it appeared afterwards, there was noneed of all this caution from the enemies that I apprehendeddanger from.Into this fence or fortress, with infinite labour, I carried allmy riches, all my provisions, ammunition, and stores, of whichyou have the account above; and I made a large tent, which topreserve me from the rains that in one part of the year arevery violent there, I made double – one smaller tent within,and one larger tent above it; and covered the uppermost witha large tarpaulin, which I had saved among the sails.And now I lay no more for a while in the bed which I hadbrought on shore, but in a hammock, which was indeed avery good one, and belonged to the mate of the ship.Into this tent I brought all my provisions, and everythingthat would spoil by the wet; and having thus enclosed all mygoods, I made up the entrance, which till now I had left open,




52Robinson Crusoeand so passed and repassed, as I said, by a short ladder.When I had done this, I began to work my way into therock, and bringing all the earth and stones that I dug downout through my tent, I laid them up within my fence, in thenature of a terrace, so that it raised the ground within about afoot and a half; and thus I made me a cave, just behind mytent, which served me like a cellar to my house.It cost me much labour and many days before all these thingswere brought to perfection; and therefore I must go back tosome other things which took up some of my thoughts. Atthe same time it happened, after I had laid my scheme for thesetting up my tent, and making the cave, that a storm of rainfalling from a thick, dark cloud, a sudden flash of lightninghappened, and after that a great clap of thunder, as is naturallythe effect of it. I was not so much surprised with the light-ning as I was with the thought which darted into my mind asswift as the lightning itself – Oh, my powder! My very heartsank within me when I thought that, at one blast, all mypowder might be destroyed; on which, not my defence only,but the providing my food, as I thought, entirely depended. Iwas nothing near so anxious about my own danger, though,had the powder took fire, I should never have known whohad hurt me.Such impression did this make upon me, that after the stormwas over I laid aside all my works, my building and fortify-ing, and applied myself to make bags and boxes, to separatethe powder, and to keep it a little and a little in a parcel, in thehope that, whatever might come, it might not all take fire atonce; and to keep it so apart that it should not be possible tomake one part fire another. I finished this work in about afortnight; and I think my powder, which in all was about twohundred and forty pounds weight, was divided in not less thana hundred parcels. As to the barrel that had been wet, I did notapprehend any danger from that; so I placed it in my new cave,which, in my fancy, I called my kitchen; and the rest I hid upand down in holes among the rocks, so that no wet mightcome to it, marking very carefully where I laid it.In the interval of time while this was doing, I went outonce at least every day with my gun, as well to divert myselfas to see if I could kill anything fit for food; and, as near as Icould, to acquaint myself with what the island produced. Thefirst time I went out, I presently discovered that there were




53Daniel Defoegoats in the island, which was a great satisfaction to me; butthen it was attended with this misfortune to me – viz. thatthey were so shy, so subtle, and so swift of foot, that it wasthe most difficult thing in the world to come at them; but Iwas not discouraged at this, not doubting but I might nowand then shoot one, as it soon happened; for after I had foundtheir haunts a little, I laid wait in this manner for them: Iobserved if they saw me in the valleys, though they were uponthe rocks, they would run away, as in a terrible fright; but ifthey were feeding in the valleys, and I was upon the rocks,they took no notice of me; from whence I concluded that, bythe position of their optics, their sight was so directed down-ward that they did not readily see objects that were abovethem; so afterwards I took this method – I always climbedthe rocks first, to get above them, and then had frequently afair mark.The first shot I made among these creatures, I killed a she-goat, which had a little kid by her, which she gave suck to,which grieved me heartily; for when the old one fell, the kidstood stock still by her, till I came and took her up; and notonly so, but when I carried the old one with me, upon myshoulders, the kid followed me quite to my enclosure; uponwhich I laid down the dam, and took the kid in my arms,and carried it over my pale, in hopes to have bred it up tame;but it would not eat; so I was forced to kill it and eat it my-self. These two supplied me with flesh a great while, for I atesparingly, and saved my provisions, my bread especially, asmuch as possibly I could.Having now fixed my habitation, I found it absolutely nec-essary to provide a place to make a fire in, and fuel to burn:and what I did for that, and also how I enlarged my cave, andwhat conveniences I made, I shall give a full account of in itsplace; but I must now give some little account of myself, andof my thoughts about living, which, it may well be supposed,were not a few.I had a dismal prospect of my condition; for as I was notcast away upon that island without being driven, as is said, bya violent storm, quite out of the course of our intended voy-age, and a great way, viz. some hundreds of leagues, out of theordinary course of the trade of mankind, I had great reason toconsider it as a determination of Heaven, that in this desolateplace, and in this desolate manner, I should end my life. The




54Robinson Crusoetears would run plentifully down my face when I made thesereflections; and sometimes I would expostulate with myselfwhy Providence should thus completely ruin His creatures,and render them so absolutely miserable; so without help,abandoned, so entirely depressed, that it could hardly be ra-tional to be thankful for such a life.But something always returned swift upon me to checkthese thoughts, and to reprove me; and particularly one day,walking with my gun in my hand by the seaside, I was verypensive upon the subject of my present condition, when rea-son, as it were, expostulated with me the other way, thus:“Well, you are in a desolate condition, it is true; but, prayremember, where are the rest of you? Did not you come, elevenof you in the boat? Where are the ten? Why were they notsaved, and you lost? Why were you singled out? Is it better tobe here or there?” And then I pointed to the sea. All evils areto be considered with the good that is in them, and withwhat worse attends them.Then it occurred to me again, how well I was furnished formy subsistence, and what would have been my case if it hadnot happened (which was a hundred thousand to one) thatthe ship floated from the place where she first struck, and wasdriven so near to the shore that I had time to get all thesethings out of her; what would have been my case, if I hadbeen forced to have lived in the condition in which I at firstcame on shore, without necessaries of life, or necessaries tosupply and procure them? “Particularly,” said I, aloud (thoughto myself), “what should I have done without a gun, withoutammunition, without any tools to make anything, or to workwith, without clothes, bedding, a tent, or any manner of cov-ering?” and that now I had all these to sufficient quantity, andwas in a fair way to provide myself in such a manner as to livewithout my gun, when my ammunition was spent: so that Ihad a tolerable view of subsisting, without any want, as longas I lived; for I considered from the beginning how I wouldprovide for the accidents that might happen, and for the timethat was to come, even not only after my ammunition shouldbe spent, but even after my health and strength should decay.I confess I had not entertained any notion of my ammu-nition being destroyed at one blast – I mean my powderbeing blown up by lightning; and this made the thoughts ofit so surprising to me, when it lightened and thundered, as I




55Daniel Defoeobserved just now.And now being about to enter into a melancholy relationof a scene of silent life, such, perhaps, as was never heard of inthe world before, I shall take it from its beginning, and con-tinue it in its order. It was by my account the 30th of Sep-tember, when, in the manner as above said, I first set footupon this horrid island; when the sun, being to us in its au-tumnal equinox, was almost over my head; for I reckonedmyself, by observation, to be in the latitude of nine degreestwenty-two minutes north of the line.After I had been there about ten or twelve days, it cameinto my thoughts that I should lose my reckoning of time forwant of books, and pen and ink, and should even forget theSabbath days; but to prevent this, I cut with my knife upon alarge post, in capital letters – and making it into a great cross,I set it up on the shore where I first landed – “I came on shorehere on the 30th September 1659.”Upon the sides of this square post I cut every day a notchwith my knife, and every seventh notch was as long again asthe rest, and every first day of the month as long again as thatlong one; and thus I kept my calendar, or weekly, monthly,and yearly reckoning of time.In the next place, we are to observe that among the manythings which I brought out of the ship, in the several voyageswhich, as above mentioned, I made to it, I got several thingsof less value, but not at all less useful to me, which I omittedsetting down before; as, in particular, pens, ink, and paper,several parcels in the captain’s, mate’s, gunner’s and carpenter’skeeping; three or four compasses, some mathematical instru-ments, dials, perspectives, charts, and books of navigation, allwhich I huddled together, whether I might want them or no;also, I found three very good Bibles, which came to me in mycargo from England, and which I had packed up among mythings; some Portuguese books also; and among them two orthree Popish prayer-books, and several other books, all whichI carefully secured. And I must not forget that we had in theship a dog and two cats, of whose eminent history I may haveoccasion to say something in its place; for I carried both thecats with me; and as for the dog, he jumped out of the ship ofhimself, and swam on shore to me the day after I went onshore with my first cargo, and was a trusty servant to memany years; I wanted nothing that he could fetch me, nor any




56Robinson Crusoecompany that he could make up to me; I only wanted to havehim talk to me, but that would not do. As I observed before, Ifound pens, ink, and paper, and I husbanded them to the ut-most; and I shall show that while my ink lasted, I kept thingsvery exact, but after that was gone I could not, for I could notmake any ink by any means that I could devise.And this put me in mind that I wanted many things not-withstanding all that I had amassed together; and of these,ink was one; as also a spade, pickaxe, and shovel, to dig orremove the earth; needles, pins, and thread; as for linen, Isoon learned to want that without much difficulty.This want of tools made every work I did go on heavily;and it was near a whole year before I had entirely finished mylittle pale, or surrounded my habitation. The piles, or stakes,which were as heavy as I could well lift, were a long time incutting and preparing in the woods, and more, by far, in bring-ing home; so that I spent sometimes two days in cutting andbringing home one of those posts, and a third day in drivingit into the ground; for which purpose I got a heavy piece ofwood at first, but at last bethought myself of one of the ironcrows; which, however, though I found it, made driving thoseposts or piles very laborious and tedious work. But what needI have been concerned at the tediousness of anything I had todo, seeing I had time enough to do it in? nor had I any otheremployment, if that had been over, at least that I could fore-see, except the ranging the island to seek for food, which Idid, more or less, every day.I now began to consider seriously my condition, and thecircumstances I was reduced to; and I drew up the state of myaffairs in writing, not so much to leave them to any that wereto come after me – for I was likely to have but few heirs – asto deliver my thoughts from daily poring over them, andafflicting my mind; and as my reason began now to mastermy despondency, I began to comfort myself as well as I could,and to set the good against the evil, that I might have some-thing to distinguish my case from worse; and I stated veryimpartially, like debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyedagainst the miseries I suffered, thus:–Evil: I am cast upon a horrible, desolate island, void of allhope of recovery.




57Daniel DefoeGood: But I am alive; and not drowned, as all my ship’s com-pany were.Evil: I am singled out and separated, as it were, from all theworld, to be miserable.Good: But I am singled out, too, from all the ship’s crew, tobe spared from death; and He that miraculously saved mefrom death can deliver me from this condition.Evil: I am divided from mankind – a solitaire; one banishedfrom human society.Good: But I am not starved, and perishing on a barren place,affording no sustenance.Evil: I have no clothes to cover me.Good: But I am in a hot climate, where, if I had clothes, Icould hardly wear them.Evil: I am without any defence, or means to resist any vio-lence of man or beast.Good: But I am cast on an island where I see no wild beaststo hurt me, as I saw on the coast of Africa; and what if I hadbeen shipwrecked there?Evil: I have no soul to speak to or relieve me.Good: But God wonderfully sent the ship in near enough tothe shore, that I have got out as many necessary things as willeither supply my wants or enable me to supply myself, evenas long as I live.Upon the whole, here was an undoubted testimony thatthere was scarce any condition in the world so miserable butthere was something negative or something positive to bethankful for in it; and let this stand as a direction from theexperience of the most miserable of all conditions in this world:that we may always find in it something to comfort ourselvesfrom, and to set, in the description of good and evil, on the




58Robinson Crusoecredit side of the account.Having now brought my mind a little to relish my condi-tion, and given over looking out to sea, to see if I could spy aship – I say, giving over these things, I begun to apply myselfto arrange my way of living, and to make things as easy to meas I could.I have already described my habitation, which was a tentunder the side of a rock, surrounded with a strong pale ofposts and cables: but I might now rather call it a wall, for Iraised a kind of wall up against it of turfs, about two feetthick on the outside; and after some time (I think it was ayear and a half) I raised rafters from it, leaning to the rock,and thatched or covered it with boughs of trees, and suchthings as I could get, to keep out the rain; which I found atsome times of the year very violent.I have already observed how I brought all my goods intothis pale, and into the cave which I had made behind me. ButI must observe, too, that at first this was a confused heap ofgoods, which, as they lay in no order, so they took up all myplace; I had no room to turn myself: so I set myself to enlargemy cave, and work farther into the earth; for it was a loosesandy rock, which yielded easily to the labour I bestowed onit: and so when I found I was pretty safe as to beasts of prey,I worked sideways, to the right hand, into the rock; and then,turning to the right again, worked quite out, and made me adoor to come out on the outside of my pale or fortification.This gave me not only egress and regress, as it was a back wayto my tent and to my storehouse, but gave me room to storemy goods.And now I began to apply myself to make such necessarythings as I found I most wanted, particularly a chair and atable; for without these I was not able to enjoy the few com-forts I had in the world; I could not write or eat, or do severalthings, with so much pleasure without a table: so I went towork. And here I must needs observe, that as reason is thesubstance and origin of the mathematics, so by stating andsquaring everything by reason, and by making the most ratio-nal judgment of things, every man may be, in time, master ofevery mechanic art. I had never handled a tool in my life; andyet, in time, by labour, application, and contrivance, I foundat last that I wanted nothing but I could have made it, espe-cially if I had had tools. However, I made abundance of things,




59Daniel Defoeeven without tools; and some with no more tools than anadze and a hatchet, which perhaps were never made that waybefore, and that with infinite labour. For example, if I wanteda board, I had no other way but to cut down a tree, set it onan edge before me, and hew it flat on either side with my axe,till I brought it to be thin as a plank, and then dub it smoothwith my adze. It is true, by this method I could make but oneboard out of a whole tree; but this I had no remedy for butpatience, any more than I had for the prodigious deal of timeand labour which it took me up to make a plank or board:but my time or labour was little worth, and so it was as wellemployed one way as another.However, I made me a table and a chair, as I observed above,in the first place; and this I did out of the short pieces ofboards that I brought on my raft from the ship. But when Ihad wrought out some boards as above, I made large shelves,of the breadth of a foot and a half, one over another all alongone side of my cave, to lay all my tools, nails and ironworkon; and, in a word, to separate everything at large into theirplaces, that I might come easily at them. I knocked piecesinto the wall of the rock to hang my guns and all things thatwould hang up; so that, had my cave been to be seen, it lookedlike a general magazine of all necessary things; and had every-thing so ready at my hand, that it was a great pleasure to meto see all my goods in such order, and especially to find mystock of all necessaries so great.And now it was that I began to keep a journal of every day’semployment; for, indeed, at first I was in too much hurry,and not only hurry as to labour, but in too much discompo-sure of mind; and my journal would have been full of manydull things; for example, I must have said thus: “30TH. –After I had got to shore, and escaped drowning, instead of be-ing thankful to God for my deliverance, having first vomited,with the great quantity of salt water which had got into mystomach, and recovering myself a little, I ran about the shorewringing my hands and beating my head and face, exclaimingat my misery, and crying out, ‘I was undone, undone!’ till,tired and faint, I was forced to lie down on the ground to re-pose, but durst not sleep for fear of being devoured.”Some days after this, and after I had been on board theship, and got all that I could out of her, yet I could not for-bear getting up to the top of a little mountain and looking




60Robinson Crusoeout to sea, in hopes of seeing a ship; then fancy at a vast dis-tance I spied a sail, please myself with the hopes of it, andthen after looking steadily, till I was almost blind, lose it quite,and sit down and weep like a child, and thus increase mymisery by my folly.But having gotten over these things in some measure, andhaving settled my household staff and habitation, made me atable and a chair, and all as handsome about me as I could, Ibegan to keep my journal; of which I shall here give you thecopy (though in it will be told all these particulars over again)as long as it lasted; for having no more ink, I was forced toleave it off.CHAPTER V – BUILDS A HOUSE –CHAPTER V – BUILDS A HOUSE –CHAPTER V – BUILDS A HOUSE –CHAPTER V – BUILDS A HOUSE –CHAPTER V – BUILDS A HOUSE –THE JOURNALTHE JOURNALTHE JOURNALTHE JOURNALTHE JOURNALSEPTEMBER 30, 1659. – I, poor miserable RobinsonCrusoe, being shipwrecked during a dreadful storm in theoffing, came on shore on this dismal, unfortunate island,which I called “The Island of Despair”; all the rest of the ship’scompany being drowned, and myself almost dead.All the rest of the day I spent in afflicting myself at thedismal circumstances I was brought to – viz. I had neitherfood, house, clothes, weapon, nor place to fly to; and in de-spair of any relief, saw nothing but death before me – eitherthat I should be devoured by wild beasts, murdered by sav-ages, or starved to death for want of food. At the approach ofnight I slept in a tree, for fear of wild creatures; but sleptsoundly, though it rained all night.OCTOBER 1. – In the morning I saw, to my great surprise,the ship had floated with the high tide, and was driven onshore again much nearer the island; which, as it was somecomfort, on one hand – for, seeing her set upright, and not




61Daniel Defoebroken to pieces, I hoped, if the wind abated, I might get onboard, and get some food and necessaries out of her for myrelief – so, on the other hand, it renewed my grief at the lossof my comrades, who, I imagined, if we had all stayed onboard, might have saved the ship, or, at least, that they wouldnot have been all drowned as they were; and that, had themen been saved, we might perhaps have built us a boat out ofthe ruins of the ship to have carried us to some other part ofthe world. I spent great part of this day in perplexing myselfon these things; but at length, seeing the ship almost dry, Iwent upon the sand as near as I could, and then swam onboard. This day also it continued raining, though with nowind at all.FROM THE 1ST OF OCTOBER TO THE 24TH. – Allthese days entirely spent in many several voyages to get all Icould out of the ship, which I brought on shore every tideof flood upon rafts. Much rain also in the days, thoughwith some intervals of fair weather; but it seems this wasthe rainy season.OCT. 20. – I overset my raft, and all the goods I had gotupon it; but, being in shoal water, and the things being chieflyheavy, I recovered many of them when the tide was out.OCT. 25. – It rained all night and all day, with some gusts ofwind; during which time the ship broke in pieces, the windblowing a little harder than before, and was no more to beseen, except the wreck of her, and that only at low water. Ispent this day in covering and securing the goods which I hadsaved, that the rain might not spoil them.OCT. 26. – I walked about the shore almost all day, to find outa place to fix my habitation, greatly concerned to secure myselffrom any attack in the night, either from wild beasts or men.Towards night, I fixed upon a proper place, under a rock, andmarked out a semicircle for my encampment; which I resolvedto strengthen with a work, wall, or fortification, made of doublepiles, lined within with cables, and without with turf.From the 26th to the 30th I worked very hard in carryingall my goods to my new habitation, though some part of the




62Robinson Crusoetime it rained exceedingly hard.The 31st, in the morning, I went out into the island withmy gun, to seek for some food, and discover the country;when I killed a she-goat, and her kid followed me home,which I afterwards killed also, because it would not feed.NOVEMBER 1. – I set up my tent under a rock, and laythere for the first night; making it as large as I could, withstakes driven in to swing my hammock upon.NOV. 2. – I set up all my chests and boards, and the pieces oftimber which made my rafts, and with them formed a fenceround me, a little within the place I had marked out for myfortification.NOV. 3. – I went out with my gun, and killed two fowls likeducks, which were very good food. In the afternoon went towork to make me a table.NOV. 4. – This morning I began to order my times of work,of going out with my gun, time of sleep, and time of diver-sion – viz. every morning I walked out with my gun for two orthree hours, if it did not rain; then employed myself to worktill about eleven o’clock; then eat what I had to live on; andfrom twelve to two I lay down to sleep, the weather beingexcessively hot; and then, in the evening, to work again. Theworking part of this day and of the next were wholly employedin making my table, for I was yet but a very sorry workman,though time and necessity made me a complete natural me-chanic soon after, as I believe they would do any one else.NOV. 5. – This day went abroad with my gun and my dog,and killed a wild cat; her skin pretty soft, but her flesh goodfor nothing; every creature that I killed I took of the skinsand preserved them. Coming back by the sea-shore, I sawmany sorts of sea-fowls, which I did not understand; but wassurprised, and almost frightened, with two or three seals,which, while I was gazing at, not well knowing what theywere, got into the sea, and escaped me for that time.NOV. 6. – After my morning walk I went to work with mytable again, and finished it, though not to my liking; nor was




63Daniel Defoeit long before I learned to mend it.NOV. 7. – Now it began to be settled fair weather. The 7th,8th, 9th, 10th, and part of the 12th (for the 11th was Sun-day) I took wholly up to make me a chair, and with muchado brought it to a tolerable shape, but never to please me;and even in the making I pulled it in pieces several times.NOTE. – I soon neglected my keeping Sundays; for, omit-ting my mark for them on my post, I forgot which was which.NOV. 13. – This day it rained, which refreshed me exceed-ingly, and cooled the earth; but it was accompanied with ter-rible thunder and lightning, which frightened me dreadfully,for fear of my powder. As soon as it was over, I resolved toseparate my stock of powder into as many little parcels aspossible, that it might not be in danger.NOV. 14, 15, 16. – These three days I spent in making littlesquare chests, or boxes, which might hold about a pound, ortwo pounds at most, of powder; and so, putting the powderin, I stowed it in places as secure and remote from one an-other as possible. On one of these three days I killed a largebird that was good to eat, but I knew not what to call it.NOV. 17. – This day I began to dig behind my tent into therock, to make room for my further conveniency.NOTE. – Three things I wanted exceedingly for this work –viz. a pickaxe, a shovel, and a wheelbarrow or basket; so Idesisted from my work, and began to consider how to supplythat want, and make me some tools. As for the pickaxe, Imade use of the iron crows, which were proper enough, thoughheavy; but the next thing was a shovel or spade; this was soabsolutely necessary, that, indeed, I could do nothing effectu-ally without it; but what kind of one to make I knew not.NOV. 18. – The next day, in searching the woods, I found atree of that wood, or like it, which in the Brazils they call theiron-tree, for its exceeding hardness. Of this, with great labour,and almost spoiling my axe, I cut a piece, and brought it home,too, with difficulty enough, for it was exceeding heavy. The




64Robinson Crusoeexcessive hardness of the wood, and my having no other way,made me a long while upon this machine, for I worked it ef-fectually by little and little into the form of a shovel or spade;the handle exactly shaped like ours in England, only that theboard part having no iron shod upon it at bottom, it wouldnot last me so long; however, it served well enough for the useswhich I had occasion to put it to; but never was a shovel, Ibelieve, made after that fashion, or so long in making.I was still deficient, for I wanted a basket or a wheelbarrow.A basket I could not make by any means, having no suchthings as twigs that would bend to make wicker-ware – atleast, none yet found out; and as to a wheelbarrow, I fanciedI could make all but the wheel; but that I had no notion of;neither did I know how to go about it; besides, I had nopossible way to make the iron gudgeons for the spindle oraxis of the wheel to run in; so I gave it over, and so, for carry-ing away the earth which I dug out of the cave, I made me athing like a hod which the labourers carry mortar in whenthey serve the bricklayers. This was not so difficult to me asthe making the shovel: and yet this and the shovel, and theattempt which I made in vain to make a wheelbarrow, tookme up no less than four days – I mean always excepting mymorning walk with my gun, which I seldom failed, and veryseldom failed also bringing home something fit to eat.NOV. 23. – My other work having now stood still, becauseof my making these tools, when they were finished I wenton, and working every day, as my strength and time allowed,I spent eighteen days entirely in widening and deepening mycave, that it might hold my goods commodiously.NOTE. – During all this time I worked to make this roomor cave spacious enough to accommodate me as a warehouseor magazine, a kitchen, a dining-room, and a cellar. As for mylodging, I kept to the tent; except that sometimes, in the wetseason of the year, it rained so hard that I could not keepmyself dry, which caused me afterwards to cover all my placewithin my pale with long poles, in the form of rafters, lean-ing against the rock, and load them with flags and large leavesof trees, like a thatch.




65Daniel DefoeDECEMBER 10. – I began now to think my cave or vaultfinished, when on a sudden (it seems I had made it too large)a great quantity of earth fell down from the top on one side;so much that, in short, it frighted me, and not without rea-son, too, for if I had been under it, I had never wanted agravedigger. I had now a great deal of work to do over again,for I had the loose earth to carry out; and, which was of moreimportance, I had the ceiling to prop up, so that I might besure no more would come down.DEC. 11. – This day I went to work with it accordingly, andgot two shores or posts pitched upright to the top, with twopieces of boards across over each post; this I finished the nextday; and setting more posts up with boards, in about a weekmore I had the roof secured, and the posts, standing in rows,served me for partitions to part off the house.DEC. 17. – From this day to the 20th I placed shelves, andknocked up nails on the posts, to hang everything up thatcould be hung up; and now I began to be in some order withindoors.DEC. 20. – Now I carried everything into the cave, and be-gan to furnish my house, and set up some pieces of boardslike a dresser, to order my victuals upon; but boards began tobe very scarce with me; also, I made me another table.DEC. 24. – Much rain all night and all day. No stirring out.DEC. 25. – Rain all day.DEC. 26. – No rain, and the earth much cooler than before,and pleasanter.DEC. 27. – Killed a young goat, and lamed another, so that Icaught it and led it home in a string; when I had it at home, Ibound and splintered up its leg, which was broke.N.B. – I took such care of it that it lived, and the leg grewwell and as strong as ever; but, by my nursing it so long, itgrew tame, and fed upon the little green at my door, andwould not go away. This was the first time that I entertaineda thought of breeding up some tame creatures, that I might




66Robinson Crusoehave food when my powder and shot was all spent.DEC. 28,29,30,31. – Great heats, and no breeze, so that therewas no stirring abroad, except in the evening, for food; thistime I spent in putting all my things in order within doors.JANUARY 1. – Very hot still: but I went abroad early andlate with my gun, and lay still in the middle of the day. Thisevening, going farther into the valleys which lay towards thecentre of the island, I found there were plenty of goats, thoughexceedingly shy, and hard to come at; however, I resolved totry if I could not bring my dog to hunt them down.JAN. 2. – Accordingly, the next day I went out with my dog,and set him upon the goats, but I was mistaken, for they allfaced about upon the dog, and he knew his danger too well,for he would not come near them.JAN. 3. – I began my fence or wall; which, being still jealousof my being attacked by somebody, I resolved to make verythick and strong.N.B. – This wall being described before, I purposely omitwhat was said in the journal; it is sufficient to observe, that Iwas no less time than from the 2nd of January to the 14th ofApril working, finishing, and perfecting this wall, though itwas no more than about twenty-four yards in length, being ahalf-circle from one place in the rock to another place, abouteight yards from it, the door of the cave being in the centrebehind it.All this time I worked very hard, the rains hindering memany days, nay, sometimes weeks together; but I thought Ishould never be perfectly secure till this wall was finished;and it is scarce credible what inexpressible labour everythingwas done with, especially the bringing piles out of the woodsand driving them into the ground; for I made them muchbigger than I needed to have done.When this wall was finished, and the outside double fenced,with a turf wall raised up close to it, I perceived myself that ifany people were to come on shore there, they would not per-ceive anything like a habitation; and it was very well I did so, asmay be observed hereafter, upon a very remarkable occasion.




67Daniel DefoeDuring this time I made my rounds in the woods for gameevery day when the rain permitted me, and made frequentdiscoveries in these walks of something or other to my ad-vantage; particularly, I found a kind of wild pigeons, whichbuild, not as wood-pigeons in a tree, but rather as house-pigeons, in the holes of the rocks; and taking some youngones, I endeavoured to breed them up tame, and did so; butwhen they grew older they flew away, which perhaps was atfirst for want of feeding them, for I had nothing to give them;however, I frequently found their nests, and got their youngones, which were very good meat. And now, in the managingmy household affairs, I found myself wanting in many things,which I thought at first it was impossible for me to make; as,indeed, with some of them it was: for instance, I could nevermake a cask to be hooped. I had a small runlet or two, as Iobserved before; but I could never arrive at the capacity ofmaking one by them, though I spent many weeks about it; Icould neither put in the heads, or join the staves so true toone another as to make them hold water; so I gave that alsoover. In the next place, I was at a great loss for candles; so thatas soon as ever it was dark, which was generally by seveno’clock, I was obliged to go to bed. I remembered the lumpof beeswax with which I made candles in my African adven-ture; but I had none of that now; the only remedy I had was,that when I had killed a goat I saved the tallow, and with alittle dish made of clay, which I baked in the sun, to which Iadded a wick of some oakum, I made me a lamp; and thisgave me light, though not a clear, steady light, like a candle.In the middle of all my labours it happened that, rummagingmy things, I found a little bag which, as I hinted before, hadbeen filled with corn for the feeding of poultry – not for thisvoyage, but before, as I suppose, when the ship came fromLisbon. The little remainder of corn that had been in the bagwas all devoured by the rats, and I saw nothing in the bag buthusks and dust; and being willing to have the bag for someother use (I think it was to put powder in, when I divided it forfear of the lightning, or some such use), I shook the husks ofcorn out of it on one side of my fortification, under the rock.It was a little before the great rains just now mentioned thatI threw this stuff away, taking no notice, and not so much asremembering that I had thrown anything there, when, abouta month after, or thereabouts, I saw some few stalks of some-




68Robinson Crusoething green shooting out of the ground, which I fancied mightbe some plant I had not seen; but I was surprised, and per-fectly astonished, when, after a little longer time, I saw aboutten or twelve ears come out, which were perfect green barley,of the same kind as our European – nay, as our English barley.It is impossible to express the astonishment and confusionof my thoughts on this occasion. I had hitherto acted uponno religious foundation at all; indeed, I had very few notionsof religion in my head, nor had entertained any sense of any-thing that had befallen me otherwise than as chance, or, as welightly say, what pleases God, without so much as inquiringinto the end of Providence in these things, or His order ingoverning events for the world. But after I saw barley growthere, in a climate which I knew was not proper for corn, andespecially that I knew not how it came there, it startled mestrangely, and I began to suggest that God had miraculouslycaused His grain to grow without any help of seed sown, andthat it was so directed purely for my sustenance on that wild,miserable place.This touched my heart a little, and brought tears out of myeyes, and I began to bless myself that such a prodigy of natureshould happen upon my account; and this was the more strangeto me, because I saw near it still, all along by the side of therock, some other straggling stalks, which proved to be stalksof rice, and which I knew, because I had seen it grow in Africawhen I was ashore there.I not only thought these the pure productions of Provi-dence for my support, but not doubting that there was morein the place, I went all over that part of the island, where I hadbeen before, peering in every corner, and under every rock, tosee for more of it, but I could not find any. At last it occurredto my thoughts that I shook a bag of chickens’ meat out inthat place; and then the wonder began to cease; and I mustconfess my religious thankfulness to God’s providence beganto abate, too, upon the discovering that all this was nothingbut what was common; though I ought to have been as thank-ful for so strange and unforeseen a providence as if it had beenmiraculous; for it was really the work of Providence to me,that should order or appoint that ten or twelve grains of cornshould remain unspoiled, when the rats had destroyed all therest, as if it had been dropped from heaven; as also, that Ishould throw it out in that particular place, where, it being in




69Daniel Defoethe shade of a high rock, it sprang up immediately; whereas,if I had thrown it anywhere else at that time, it had beenburnt up and destroyed.I carefully saved the ears of this corn, you may be sure, intheir season, which was about the end of June; and, laying upevery corn, I resolved to sow them all again, hoping in timeto have some quantity sufficient to supply me with bread.But it was not till the fourth year that I could allow myselfthe least grain of this corn to eat, and even then but sparingly,as I shall say afterwards, in its order; for I lost all that I sowedthe first season by not observing the proper time; for I sowedit just before the dry season, so that it never came up at all, atleast not as it would have done; of which in its place.Besides this barley, there were, as above, twenty or thirtystalks of rice, which I preserved with the same care and for thesame use, or to the same purpose – to make me bread, orrather food; for I found ways to cook it without baking,though I did that also after some time.But to return to my Journal.I worked excessive hard these three or four months to getmy wall done; and the 14th of April I closed it up, contrivingto go into it, not by a door but over the wall, by a ladder, thatthere might be no sign on the outside of my habitation.APRIL 16. – I finished the ladder; so I went up the ladder tothe top, and then pulled it up after me, and let it down in theinside. This was a complete enclosure to me; for within I hadroom enough, and nothing could come at me from without,unless it could first mount my wall.The very next day after this wall was finished I had almosthad all my labour overthrown at once, and myself killed. Thecase was thus: As I was busy in the inside, behind my tent,just at the entrance into my cave, I was terribly frighted witha most dreadful, surprising thing indeed; for all on a sudden Ifound the earth come crumbling down from the roof of mycave, and from the edge of the hill over my head, and two ofthe posts I had set up in the cave cracked in a frightful man-ner. I was heartily scared; but thought nothing of what wasreally the cause, only thinking that the top of my cave wasfallen in, as some of it had done before: and for fear I shouldbe buried in it I ran forward to my ladder, and not thinking




70Robinson Crusoemyself safe there neither, I got over my wall for fear of thepieces of the hill, which I expected might roll down uponme. I had no sooner stepped do ground, than I plainly saw itwas a terrible earthquake, for the ground I stood on shookthree times at about eight minutes’ distance, with three suchshocks as would have overturned the strongest building thatcould be supposed to have stood on the earth; and a greatpiece of the top of a rock which stood about half a mile fromme next the sea fell down with such a terrible noise as I neverheard in all my life. I perceived also the very sea was put intoviolent motion by it; and I believe the shocks were strongerunder the water than on the island.I was so much amazed with the thing itself, having neverfelt the like, nor discoursed with any one that had, that I waslike one dead or stupefied; and the motion of the earth mademy stomach sick, like one that was tossed at sea; but the noiseof the falling of the rock awakened me, as it were, and rous-ing me from the stupefied condition I was in, filled me withhorror; and I thought of nothing then but the hill fallingupon my tent and all my household goods, and burying all atonce; and this sunk my very soul within me a second time.After the third shock was over, and I felt no more for sometime, I began to take courage; and yet I had not heart enoughto go over my wall again, for fear of being buried alive, but satstill upon the ground greatly cast down and disconsolate, notknowing what to do. All this while I had not the least seriousreligious thought; nothing but the common “Lord have mercyupon me!” and when it was over that went away too.While I sat thus, I found the air overcast and grow cloudy,as if it would rain. Soon after that the wind arose by little andlittle, so that in less than half-an-hour it blew a most dreadfulhurricane; the sea was all on a sudden covered over with foamand froth; the shore was covered with the breach of the water,the trees were torn up by the roots, and a terrible storm itwas. This held about three hours, and then began to abate;and in two hours more it was quite calm, and began to rainvery hard. All this while I sat upon the ground very muchterrified and dejected; when on a sudden it came into mythoughts, that these winds and rain being the consequencesof the earthquake, the earthquake itself was spent and over,and I might venture into my cave again. With this thoughtmy spirits began to revive; and the rain also helping to per-




71Daniel Defoesuade me, I went in and sat down in my tent. But the rain wasso violent that my tent was ready to be beaten down with it;and I was forced to go into my cave, though very much afraidand uneasy, for fear it should fall on my head. This violent rainforced me to a new work – viz. to cut a hole through my newfortification, like a sink, to let the water go out, which wouldelse have flooded my cave. After I had been in my cave forsome time, and found still no more shocks of the earthquakefollow, I began to be more composed. And now, to supportmy spirits, which indeed wanted it very much, I went to mylittle store, and took a small sup of rum; which, however, I didthen and always very sparingly, knowing I could have no morewhen that was gone. It continued raining all that night and greatpart of the next day, so that I could not stir abroad; but my mindbeing more composed, I began to think of what I had best do;concluding that if the island was subject to these earthquakes,there would be no living for me in a cave, but I must consider ofbuilding a little hut in an open place which I might surroundwith a wall, as I had done here, and so make myself secure fromwild beasts or men; for I concluded, if I stayed where I was, Ishould certainly one time or other be buried alive.With these thoughts, I resolved to remove my tent fromthe place where it stood, which was just under the hangingprecipice of the hill; and which, if it should be shaken again,would certainly fall upon my tent; and I spent the two nextdays, being the 19th and 20th of April, in contriving whereand how to remove my habitation. The fear of being swal-lowed up alive made me that I never slept in quiet; and yetthe apprehension of lying abroad without any fence was al-most equal to it; but still, when I looked about, and saw howeverything was put in order, how pleasantly concealed I was,and how safe from danger, it made me very loath to remove.In the meantime, it occurred to me that it would require avast deal of time for me to do this, and that I must be con-tented to venture where I was, till I had formed a camp formyself, and had secured it so as to remove to it. So with thisresolution I composed myself for a time, and resolved that Iwould go to work with all speed to build me a wall with pilesand cables, &c., in a circle, as before, and set my tent up in itwhen it was finished; but that I would venture to stay whereI was till it was finished, and fit to remove. This was the 21st.




72Robinson CrusoeAPRIL 22. – The next morning I begin to consider of meansto put this resolve into execution; but I was at a great lossabout my tools. I had three large axes, and abundance of hatch-ets (for we carried the hatchets for traffic with the Indians);but with much chopping and cutting knotty hard wood, theywere all full of notches, and dull; and though I had a grind-stone, I could not turn it and grind my tools too. This costme as much thought as a statesman would have bestowedupon a grand point of politics, or a judge upon the life anddeath of a man. At length I contrived a wheel with a string, toturn it with my foot, that I might have both my hands atliberty. NOTE. – I had never seen any such thing in England,or at least, not to take notice how it was done, though since Ihave observed, it is very common there; besides that, my grind-stone was very large and heavy. This machine cost me a fullweek’s work to bring it to perfection.APRIL 28, 29. – These two whole days I took up in grindingmy tools, my machine for turning my grindstone perform-ing very well.APRIL 30. – Having perceived my bread had been low agreat while, now I took a survey of it, and reduced myself toone biscuit cake a day, which made my heart very heavy.MAY 1. – In the morning, looking towards the sea side, thetide being low, I saw something lie on the shore bigger thanordinary, and it looked like a cask; when I came to it, I founda small barrel, and two or three pieces of the wreck of theship, which were driven on shore by the late hurricane; andlooking towards the wreck itself, I thought it seemed to liehigher out of the water than it used to do. I examined thebarrel which was driven on shore, and soon found it was abarrel of gunpowder; but it had taken water, and the powderwas caked as hard as a stone; however, I rolled it farther onshore for the present, and went on upon the sands, as near asI could to the wreck of the ship, to look for more.




73Daniel DefoeCHAPTER VI – ILL AND CONSCIENCE-CHAPTER VI – ILL AND CONSCIENCE-CHAPTER VI – ILL AND CONSCIENCE-CHAPTER VI – ILL AND CONSCIENCE-CHAPTER VI – ILL AND CONSCIENCE-STRICKENSTRICKENSTRICKENSTRICKENSTRICKENWHEN I CAME DOWN to the ship I found it strangelyremoved. The forecastle, which lay before bur-ied in sand, was heaved up at least six feet, andthe stern, which was broke in pieces and parted from the restby the force of the sea, soon after I had left rummaging her,was tossed as it were up, and cast on one side; and the sandwas thrown so high on that side next her stern, that whereasthere was a great place of water before, so that I could notcome within a quarter of a mile of the wreck without swim-ming I could now walk quite up to her when the tide wasout. I was surprised with this at first, but soon concluded itmust be done by the earthquake; and as by this violence theship was more broke open than formerly, so many thingscame daily on shore, which the sea had loosened, and whichthe winds and water rolled by degrees to the land.This wholly diverted my thoughts from the design of re-moving my habitation, and I busied myself mightily, thatday especially, in searching whether I could make any wayinto the ship; but I found nothing was to be expected of thatkind, for all the inside of the ship was choked up with sand.However, as I had learned not to despair of anything, I re-solved to pull everything to pieces that I could of the ship,concluding that everything I could get from her would be ofsome use or other to me.MAY 3. – I began with my saw, and cut a piece of a beamthrough, which I thought held some of the upper part or quar-ter-deck together, and when I had cut it through, I cleared awaythe sand as well as I could from the side which lay highest; butthe tide coming in, I was obliged to give over for that time.MAY 4. – I went a-fishing, but caught not one fish that Idurst eat of, till I was weary of my sport; when, just going toleave off, I caught a young dolphin. I had made me a longline of some rope-yarn, but I had no hooks; yet I frequentlycaught fish enough, as much as I cared to eat; all which I driedin the sun, and ate them dry.MAY 5. – Worked on the wreck; cut another beam asunder,




74Robinson Crusoeand brought three great fir planks off from the decks, whichI tied together, and made to float on shore when the tide offlood came on.MAY 6. – Worked on the wreck; got several iron bolts out ofher and other pieces of ironwork. Worked very hard, and camehome very much tired, and had thoughts of giving it over.MAY 7. – Went to the wreck again, not with an intent towork, but found the weight of the wreck had broke itselfdown, the beams being cut; that several pieces of the shipseemed to lie loose, and the inside of the hold lay so openthat I could see into it; but it was almost full of water andsand.MAY 8. – Went to the wreck, and carried an iron crow towrench up the deck, which lay now quite clear of the water orsand. I wrenched open two planks, and brought them on shorealso with the tide. I left the iron crow in the wreck for nextday.MAY 9. – Went to the wreck, and with the crow made wayinto the body of the wreck, and felt several casks, and loos-ened them with the crow, but could not break them up. I feltalso a roll of English lead, and could stir it, but it was tooheavy to remove.MAY 10-14. – Went every day to the wreck; and got a greatmany pieces of timber, and boards, or plank, and two or threehundredweight of iron.MAY 15. – I carried two hatchets, to try if I could not cut apiece off the roll of lead by placing the edge of one hatchetand driving it with the other; but as it lay about a foot and ahalf in the water, I could not make any blow to drive thehatchet.MAY 16. – It had blown hard in the night, and the wreckappeared more broken by the force of the water; but I stayedso long in the woods, to get pigeons for food, that the tideprevented my going to the wreck that day.




75Daniel DefoeMAY 17. – I saw some pieces of the wreck blown on shore, ata great distance, near two miles off me, but resolved to seewhat they were, and found it was a piece of the head, but tooheavy for me to bring away.MAY 24. – Every day, to this day, I worked on the wreck; andwith hard labour I loosened some things so much with thecrow, that the first flowing tide several casks floated out, andtwo of the seamen’s chests; but the wind blowing from theshore, nothing came to land that day but pieces of timber,and a hogshead, which had some Brazil pork in it; but the saltwater and the sand had spoiled it. I continued this work everyday to the 15th of June, except the time necessary to get food,which I always appointed, during this part of my employ-ment, to be when the tide was up, that I might be ready whenit was ebbed out; and by this time I had got timber and plankand ironwork enough to have built a good boat, if I had knownhow; and also I got, at several times and in several pieces, nearone hundredweight of the sheet lead.JUNE 16. – Going down to the seaside, I found a large tor-toise or turtle. This was the first I had seen, which, it seems,was only my misfortune, not any defect of the place, or scar-city; for had I happened to be on the other side of the island,I might have had hundreds of them every day, as I foundafterwards; but perhaps had paid dear enough for them.JUNE 17. – I spent in cooking the turtle. I found in herthree-score eggs; and her flesh was to me, at that time, themost savoury and pleasant that ever I tasted in my life, havinghad no flesh, but of goats and fowls, since I landed in thishorrid place.JUNE 18. – Rained all day, and I stayed within. I thought atthis time the rain felt cold, and I was something chilly; whichI knew was not usual in that latitude.JUNE 19. – Very ill, and shivering, as if the weather had beencold.JUNE 20. – No rest all night; violent pains in my head, andfeverish.




76Robinson CrusoeJUNE 21. – Very ill; frighted almost to death with the appre-hensions of my sad condition – to be sick, and no help. Prayedto God, for the first time since the storm off Hull, but scarceknew what I said, or why, my thoughts being all confused.JUNE 22. – A little better; but under dreadful apprehensionsof sickness.JUNE 22. – Very bad again; cold and shivering, and then aviolent headache.JUNE 24. – Much better.JUNE 25. – An ague very violent; the fit held me seven hours;cold fit and hot, with faint sweats after it.JUNE 26. – Better; and having no victuals to eat, took mygun, but found myself very weak. However, I killed a she-goat, and with much difficulty got it home, and broiled someof it, and ate, I would fain have stewed it, and made somebroth, but had no pot.JUNE 27. – The ague again so violent that I lay a-bed all day,and neither ate nor drank. I was ready to perish for thirst; butso weak, I had not strength to stand up, or to get myself anywater to drink. Prayed to God again, but was light-headed;and when I was not, I was so ignorant that I knew not whatto say; only I lay and cried, “Lord, look upon me! Lord, pityme! Lord, have mercy upon me!” I suppose I did nothing elsefor two or three hours; till, the fit wearing off, I fell asleep,and did not wake till far in the night. When I awoke, I foundmyself much refreshed, but weak, and exceeding thirsty. How-ever, as I had no water in my habitation, I was forced to lie tillmorning, and went to sleep again. In this second sleep I hadthis terrible dream: I thought that I was sitting on the ground,on the outside of my wall, where I sat when the storm blewafter the earthquake, and that I saw a man descend from agreat black cloud, in a bright flame of fire, and light upon theground. He was all over as bright as a flame, so that I couldbut just bear to look towards him; his countenance was mostinexpressibly dreadful, impossible for words to describe. Whenhe stepped upon the ground with his feet, I thought the earthtrembled, just as it had done before in the earthquake, and all




77Daniel Defoethe air looked, to my apprehension, as if it had been filledwith flashes of fire. He was no sooner landed upon the earth,but he moved forward towards me, with a long spear orweapon in his hand, to kill me; and when he came to a risingground, at some distance, he spoke to me – or I heard a voiceso terrible that it is impossible to express the terror of it. Allthat I can say I understood was this: “Seeing all these thingshave not brought thee to repentance, now thou shalt die;” atwhich words, I thought he lifted up the spear that was in hishand to kill me.No one that shall ever read this account will expect that Ishould be able to describe the horrors of my soul at this ter-rible vision. I mean, that even while it was a dream, I evendreamed of those horrors. Nor is it any more possible to de-scribe the impression that remained upon my mind when Iawaked, and found it was but a dream.I had, alas! no divine knowledge. What I had received bythe good instruction of my father was then worn out by anuninterrupted series, for eight years, of seafaring wickedness,and a constant conversation with none but such as were, likemyself, wicked and profane to the last degree. I do not re-member that I had, in all that time, one thought that so muchas tended either to looking upwards towards God, or inwardstowards a reflection upon my own ways; but a certain stupidityof soul, without desire of good, or conscience of evil, had en-tirely overwhelmed me; and I was all that the most hardened,unthinking, wicked creature among our common sailors canbe supposed to be; not having the least sense, either of the fearof God in danger, or of thankfulness to God in deliverance.In the relating what is already past of my story, this will bethe more easily believed when I shall add, that through all thevariety of miseries that had to this day befallen me, I neverhad so much as one thought of it being the hand of God, orthat it was a just punishment for my sin – my rebelliousbehaviour against my father – or my present sins, which weregreat – or so much as a punishment for the general course ofmy wicked life. When I was on the desperate expedition onthe desert shores of Africa, I never had so much as one thoughtof what would become of me, or one wish to God to directme whither I should go, or to keep me from the danger whichapparently surrounded me, as well from voracious creaturesas cruel savages. But I was merely thoughtless of a God or a




78Robinson CrusoeProvidence, acted like a mere brute, from the principles ofnature, and by the dictates of common sense only, and, in-deed, hardly that. When I was delivered and taken up at seaby the Portugal captain, well used, and dealt justly andhonourably with, as well as charitably, I had not the least thank-fulness in my thoughts. When, again, I was shipwrecked, ru-ined, and in danger of drowning on this island, I was as farfrom remorse, or looking on it as a judgment. I only said tomyself often, that I was an unfortunate dog, and born to bealways miserable.It is true, when I got on shore first here, and found all myship’s crew drowned and myself spared, I was surprised with akind of ecstasy, and some transports of soul, which, had thegrace of God assisted, might have come up to true thankful-ness; but it ended where it began, in a mere common flight ofjoy, or, as I may say, being glad I was alive, without the leastreflection upon the distinguished goodness of the hand whichhad preserved me, and had singled me out to be preservedwhen all the rest were destroyed, or an inquiry why Provi-dence had been thus merciful unto me. Even just the samecommon sort of joy which seamen generally have, after theyare got safe ashore from a shipwreck, which they drown all inthe next bowl of punch, and forget almost as soon as it isover; and all the rest of my life was like it. Even when I wasafterwards, on due consideration, made sensible of my con-dition, how I was cast on this dreadful place, out of the reachof human kind, out of all hope of relief, or prospect of re-demption, as soon as I saw but a prospect of living and that Ishould not starve and perish for hunger, all the sense of myaffliction wore off; and I began to be very easy, applied my-self to the works proper for my preservation and supply, andwas far enough from being afflicted at my condition, as ajudgment from heaven, or as the hand of God against me:these were thoughts which very seldom entered my head.The growing up of the corn, as is hinted in my Journal, hadat first some little influence upon me, and began to affect mewith seriousness, as long as I thought it had something mi-raculous in it; but as soon as ever that part of the thought wasremoved, all the impression that was raised from it wore offalso, as I have noted already. Even the earthquake, thoughnothing could be more terrible in its nature, or more imme-diately directing to the invisible Power which alone directs




79Daniel Defoesuch things, yet no sooner was the first fright over, but theimpression it had made went off also. I had no more sense ofGod or His judgments – much less of the present afflictionof my circumstances being from His hand – than if I hadbeen in the most prosperous condition of life. But now, whenI began to be sick, and a leisurely view of the miseries of deathcame to place itself before me; when my spirits began to sinkunder the burden of a strong distemper, and nature was ex-hausted with the violence of the fever; conscience, that hadslept so long, began to awake, and I began to reproach myselfwith my past life, in which I had so evidently, by uncommonwickedness, provoked the justice of God to lay me underuncommon strokes, and to deal with me in so vindictive amanner. These reflections oppressed me for the second or thirdday of my distemper; and in the violence, as well of the feveras of the dreadful reproaches of my conscience, extorted somewords from me like praying to God, though I cannot saythey were either a prayer attended with desires or with hopes:it was rather the voice of mere fright and distress. My thoughtswere confused, the convictions great upon my mind, and thehorror of dying in such a miserable condition raised vapoursinto my head with the mere apprehensions; and in these hur-ries of my soul I knew not what my tongue might express.But it was rather exclamation, such as, “Lord, what a miser-able creature am I! If I should be sick, I shall certainly die forwant of help; and what will become of me!” Then the tearsburst out of my eyes, and I could say no more for a goodwhile. In this interval the good advice of my father came tomy mind, and presently his prediction, which I mentioned atthe beginning of this story – viz. that if I did take this foolishstep, God would not bless me, and I would have leisure here-after to reflect upon having neglected his counsel when theremight be none to assist in my recovery. “Now,” said I, aloud,“my dear father’s words are come to pass; God’s justice hasovertaken me, and I have none to help or hear me. I rejectedthe voice of Providence, which had mercifully put me in aposture or station of life wherein I might have been happyand easy; but I would neither see it myself nor learn to knowthe blessing of it from my parents. I left them to mourn overmy folly, and now I am left to mourn under the consequencesof it. I abused their help and assistance, who would have liftedme in the world, and would have made everything easy to




80Robinson Crusoeme; and now I have difficulties to struggle with, too great foreven nature itself to support, and no assistance, no help, nocomfort, no advice.” Then I cried out, “Lord, be my help, forI am in great distress.” This was the first prayer, if I may call itso, that I had made for many years.But to return to my Journal.JUNE 28. – Having been somewhat refreshed with the sleepI had had, and the fit being entirely off, I got up; and thoughthe fright and terror of my dream was very great, yet I consid-ered that the fit of the ague would return again the next day,and now was my time to get something to refresh and sup-port myself when I should be ill; and the first thing I did, Ifilled a large square case-bottle with water, and set it upon mytable, in reach of my bed; and to take off the chill or aguishdisposition of the water, I put about a quarter of a pint ofrum into it, and mixed them together. Then I got me a pieceof the goat’s flesh and broiled it on the coals, but could eatvery little. I walked about, but was very weak, and withalvery sad and heavy-hearted under a sense of my miserablecondition, dreading, the return of my distemper the next day.At night I made my supper of three of the turtle’s eggs, whichI roasted in the ashes, and ate, as we call it, in the shell, andthis was the first bit of meat I had ever asked God’s blessingto, that I could remember, in my whole life. After I had eatenI tried to walk, but found myself so weak that I could hardlycarry a gun, for I never went out without that; so I went buta little way, and sat down upon the ground, looking out uponthe sea, which was just before me, and very calm and smooth.As I sat here some such thoughts as these occurred to me:What is this earth and sea, of which I have seen so much?Whence is it produced? And what am I, and all the othercreatures wild and tame, human and brutal? Whence are we?Sure we are all made by some secret Power, who formed theearth and sea, the air and sky. And who is that? Then it fol-lowed most naturally, it is God that has made all. Well, butthen it came on strangely, if God has made all these things,He guides and governs them all, and all things that concernthem; for the Power that could make all things must cer-tainly have power to guide and direct them. If so, nothingcan happen in the great circuit of His works, either withoutHis knowledge or appointment.




81Daniel DefoeAnd if nothing happens without His knowledge, He knowsthat I am here, and am in this dreadful condition; and if noth-ing happens without His appointment, He has appointed allthis to befall me. Nothing occurred to my thought to contra-dict any of these conclusions, and therefore it rested upon mewith the greater force, that it must needs be that God hadappointed all this to befall me; that I was brought into thismiserable circumstance by His direction, He having the solepower, not of me only, but of everything that happened inthe world. Immediately it followed: Why has God done thisto me? What have I done to be thus used? My consciencepresently checked me in that inquiry, as if I had blasphemed,and methought it spoke to me like a voice: “Wretch! dostthou ask what thou hast done? Look back upon a dreadfulmisspent life, and ask thyself what thou hast not done? Ask,why is it that thou wert not long ago destroyed? Why wertthou not drowned in Yarmouth Roads; killed in the fightwhen the ship was taken by the Sallee man-of-war; devouredby the wild beasts on the coast of Africa; or drowned here,when all the crew perished but thyself? Dost thou ask, whathave I done?” I was struck dumb with these reflections, as oneastonished, and had not a word to say – no, not to answer tomyself, but rose up pensive and sad, walked back to my re-treat, and went up over my wall, as if I had been going to bed;but my thoughts were sadly disturbed, and I had no inclina-tion to sleep; so I sat down in my chair, and lighted my lamp,for it began to be dark. Now, as the apprehension of the re-turn of my distemper terrified me very much, it occurred tomy thought that the Brazilians take no physic but their to-bacco for almost all distempers, and I had a piece of a roll oftobacco in one of the chests, which was quite cured, and somealso that was green, and not quite cured.I went, directed by Heaven no doubt; for in this chest Ifound a cure both for soul and body. I opened the chest, andfound what I looked for, the tobacco; and as the few books Ihad saved lay there too, I took out one of the Bibles which Imentioned before, and which to this time I had not foundleisure or inclination to look into. I say, I took it out, andbrought both that and the tobacco with me to the table. Whatuse to make of the tobacco I knew not, in my distemper, orwhether it was good for it or no: but I tried several experi-ments with it, as if I was resolved it should hit one way or




82Robinson Crusoeother. I first took a piece of leaf, and chewed it in my mouth,which, indeed, at first almost stupefied my brain, the tobaccobeing green and strong, and that I had not been much usedto. Then I took some and steeped it an hour or two in somerum, and resolved to take a dose of it when I lay down; andlastly., I burnt some upon a pan of coals, and held my noseclose over the smoke of it as long as I could bear it, as well forthe heat as almost for suffocation. In the interval of this op-eration I took up the Bible and began to read; but my headwas too much disturbed with the tobacco to bear reading, atleast at that time; only, having opened the book casually, thefirst words that occurred to me were these, “Call on Me inthe day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou shaltglorify Me.” These words were very apt to my case, and madesome impression upon my thoughts at the time of readingthem, though not so much as they did afterwards; for, as forbeing delivered, the word had no sound, as I may say, to me;the thing was so remote, so impossible in my apprehensionof things, that I began to say, as the children of Israel didwhen they were promised flesh to eat, “Can God spread atable in the wilderness?” so I began to say, “Can God Himselfdeliver me from this place?” And as it was not for many yearsthat any hopes appeared, this prevailed very often upon mythoughts; but, however, the words made a great impressionupon me, and I mused upon them very often. It grew nowlate, and the tobacco had, as I said, dozed my head so muchthat I inclined to sleep; so I left my lamp burning in the cave,lest I should want anything in the night, and went to bed.But before I lay down, I did what I never had done in all mylife – I kneeled down, and prayed to God to fulfil the prom-ise to me, that if I called upon Him in the day of trouble, Hewould deliver me. After my broken and imperfect prayer wasover, I drank the rum in which I had steeped the tobacco,which was so strong and rank of the tobacco that I couldscarcely get it down; immediately upon this I went to bed. Ifound presently it flew up into my head violently; but I fellinto a sound sleep, and waked no more till, by the sun, itmust necessarily be near three o’clock in the afternoon thenext day – nay, to this hour I am partly of opinion that I sleptall the next day and night, and till almost three the day after;for otherwise I know not how I should lose a day out of myreckoning in the days of the week, as it appeared some years




83Daniel Defoeafter I had done; for if I had lost it by crossing and recrossingthe line, I should have lost more than one day; but certainly Ilost a day in my account, and never knew which way. Be that,however, one way or the other, when I awaked I found my-self exceedingly refreshed, and my spirits lively and cheerful;when I got up I was stronger than I was the day before, andmy stomach better, for I was hungry; and, in short, I had nofit the next day, but continued much altered for the better.This was the 29th.The 30th was my well day, of course, and I went abroadwith my gun, but did not care to travel too far. I killed a sea-fowl or two, something like a brandgoose, and brought themhome, but was not very forward to eat them; so I ate somemore of the turtle’s eggs, which were very good. This eveningI renewed the medicine, which I had supposed did me goodthe day before – the tobacco steeped in rum; only I did nottake so much as before, nor did I chew any of the leaf, or holdmy head over the smoke; however, I was not so well the nextday, which was the first of July, as I hoped I should have been;for I had a little spice of the cold fit, but it was not much.JULY 2. – I renewed the medicine all the three ways; anddosed myself with it as at first, and doubled the quantitywhich I drank.JULY 3. – I missed the fit for good and all, though I did notrecover my full strength for some weeks after. While I wasthus gathering strength, my thoughts ran exceedingly uponthis Scripture, “I will deliver thee”; and the impossibility ofmy deliverance lay much upon my mind, in bar of my everexpecting it; but as I was discouraging myself with suchthoughts, it occurred to my mind that I pored so much uponmy deliverance from the main affliction, that I disregardedthe deliverance I had received, and I was as it were made toask myself such questions as these – viz. Have I not beendelivered, and wonderfully too, from sickness – from the mostdistressed condition that could be, and that was so frightfulto me? and what notice had I taken of it? Had I done mypart? God had delivered me, but I had not glorified Him –that is to say, I had not owned and been thankful for that as adeliverance; and how could I expect greater deliverance? Thistouched my heart very much; and immediately I knelt down




84Robinson Crusoeand gave God thanks aloud for my recovery from my sick-ness.JULY 4. – In the morning I took the Bible; and beginning atthe New Testament, I began seriously to read it, and imposedupon myself to read a while every morning and every night;not tying myself to the number of chapters, but long as mythoughts should engage me. It was not long after I set seri-ously to this work till I found my heart more deeply andsincerely affected with the wickedness of my past life. Theimpression of my dream revived; and the words, “All thesethings have not brought thee to repentance,” ran seriouslythrough my thoughts. I was earnestly begging of God to giveme repentance, when it happened providentially, the very day,that, reading the Scripture, I came to these words: “He is ex-alted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and to giveremission.” I threw down the book; and with my heart aswell as my hands lifted up to heaven, in a kind of ecstasy ofjoy, I cried out aloud, “Jesus, thou son of David! Jesus, thouexalted Prince and Saviour! give me repentance!” This was thefirst time I could say, in the true sense of the words, that Iprayed in all my life; for now I prayed with a sense of mycondition, and a true Scripture view of hope, founded on theencouragement of the Word of God; and from this time, Imay say, I began to hope that God would hear me.Now I began to construe the words mentioned above, “Callon Me, and I will deliver thee,” in a different sense from whatI had ever done before; for then I had no notion of anythingbeing called deliverance, but my being delivered from the cap-tivity I was in; for though I was indeed at large in the place,yet the island was certainly a prison to me, and that in theworse sense in the world. But now I learned to take it inanother sense: now I looked back upon my past life withsuch horror, and my sins appeared so dreadful, that my soulsought nothing of God but deliverance from the load of guiltthat bore down all my comfort. As for my solitary life, it wasnothing. I did not so much as pray to be delivered from it orthink of it; it was all of no consideration in comparison tothis. And I add this part here, to hint to whoever shall read it,that whenever they come to a true sense of things, they willfind deliverance from sin a much greater blessing than deliv-erance from affliction.




85Daniel DefoeBut, leaving this part, I return to my Journal.My condition began now to be, though not less miserableas to my way of living, yet much easier to my mind: and mythoughts being directed, by a constant reading the Scriptureand praying to God, to things of a higher nature, I had a greatdeal of comfort within, which till now I knew nothing of;also, my health and strength returned, I bestirred myself tofurnish myself with everything that I wanted, and make myway of living as regular as I could.From the 4th of July to the 14th I was chiefly employed inwalking about with my gun in my hand, a little and a little ata time, as a man that was gathering up his strength after a fitof sickness; for it is hardly to be imagined how low I was, andto what weakness I was reduced. The application which I madeuse of was perfectly new, and perhaps which had never curedan ague before; neither can I recommend it to any to practise,by this experiment: and though it did carry off the fit, yet itrather contributed to weakening me; for I had frequent con-vulsions in my nerves and limbs for some time. I learnedfrom it also this, in particular, that being abroad in the rainyseason was the most pernicious thing to my health that couldbe, especially in those rains which came attended with stormsand hurricanes of wind; for as the rain which came in the dryseason was almost always accompanied with such storms, so Ifound that rain was much more dangerous than the rain whichfell in September and October.




86Robinson CrusoeCHAPTER CHAPTER CHAPTER CHAPTER CHAPTER VII – AVII – AVII – AVII – AVII – AGRICULGRICULGRICULGRICULGRICULTURALTURALTURALTURALTURALEXPERIENCEEXPERIENCEEXPERIENCEEXPERIENCEEXPERIENCEI HAD NOW BEEN in this unhappy island above ten months.All possibility of deliverance from this condition seemedto be entirely taken from me; and I firmly believe thatno human shape had ever set foot upon that place. Havingnow secured my habitation, as I thought, fully to my mind, Ihad a great desire to make a more perfect discovery of theisland, and to see what other productions I might find, whichI yet knew nothing of.It was on the 15th of July that I began to take a more par-ticular survey of the island itself. I went up the creek first,where, as I hinted, I brought my rafts on shore. I found afterI came about two miles up, that the tide did not flow anyhigher, and that it was no more than a little brook of runningwater, very fresh and good; but this being the dry season,there was hardly any water in some parts of it – at least notenough to run in any stream, so as it could be perceived. Onthe banks of this brook I found many pleasant savannahs ormeadows, plain, smooth, and covered with grass; and on therising parts of them, next to the higher grounds, where thewater, as might be supposed, never overflowed, I found a greatdeal of tobacco, green, and growing to a great and very strongstalk. There were divers other plants, which I had no notionof or understanding about, that might, perhaps, have virtuesof their own, which I could not find out. I searched for thecassava root, which the Indians, in all that climate, make theirbread of, but I could find none. I saw large plants of aloes,but did not understand them. I saw several sugar-canes, butwild, and, for want of cultivation, imperfect. I contentedmyself with these discoveries for this time, and came back,musing with myself what course I might take to know thevirtue and goodness of any of the fruits or plants which Ishould discover, but could bring it to no conclusion; for, inshort, I had made so little observation while I was in the Brazils,that I knew little of the plants in the field; at least, very littlethat might serve to any purpose now in my distress.The next day, the sixteenth, I went up the same way again;and after going something further than I had gone the daybefore, I found the brook and the savannahs cease, and thecountry become more woody than before. In this part I found




87Daniel Defoedifferent fruits, and particularly I found melons upon theground, in great abundance, and grapes upon the trees. Thevines had spread, indeed, over the trees, and the clusters ofgrapes were just now in their prime, very ripe and rich. Thiswas a surprising discovery, and I was exceeding glad of them;but I was warned by my experience to eat sparingly of them;remembering that when I was ashore in Barbary, the eating ofgrapes killed several of our Englishmen, who were slaves there,by throwing them into fluxes and fevers. But I found an ex-cellent use for these grapes; and that was, to cure or dry themin the sun, and keep them as dried grapes or raisins are kept,which I thought would be, as indeed they were, wholesomeand agreeable to eat when no grapes could be had.I spent all that evening there, and went not back to myhabitation; which, by the way, was the first night, as I mightsay, I had lain from home. In the night, I took my first con-trivance, and got up in a tree, where I slept well; and the nextmorning proceeded upon my discovery; travelling nearly fourmiles, as I might judge by the length of the valley, keepingstill due north, with a ridge of hills on the south and northside of me. At the end of this march I came to an openingwhere the country seemed to descend to the west; and a littlespring of fresh water, which issued out of the side of the hillby me, ran the other way, that is, due east; and the countryappeared so fresh, so green, so flourishing, everything beingin a constant verdure or flourish of spring that it looked likea planted garden. I descended a little on the side of that deli-cious vale, surveying it with a secret kind of pleasure, thoughmixed with my other afflicting thoughts, to think that thiswas all my own; that I was king and lord of all this countryindefensibly, and had a right of possession; and if I could con-vey it, I might have it in inheritance as completely as any lordof a manor in England. I saw here abundance of cocoa trees,orange, and lemon, and citron trees; but all wild, and veryfew bearing any fruit, at least not then. However, the greenlimes that I gathered were not only pleasant to eat, but verywholesome; and I mixed their juice afterwards with water,which made it very wholesome, and very cool and refreshing.I found now I had business enough to gather and carry home;and I resolved to lay up a store as well of grapes as limes andlemons, to furnish myself for the wet season, which I knewwas approaching. In order to do this, I gathered a great heap




88Robinson Crusoeof grapes in one place, a lesser heap in another place, and agreat parcel of limes and lemons in another place; and takinga few of each with me, I travelled homewards; resolving tocome again, and bring a bag or sack, or what I could make, tocarry the rest home. Accordingly, having spent three days inthis journey, I came home (so I must now call my tent andmy cave); but before I got thither the grapes were spoiled; therichness of the fruit and the weight of the juice having brokenthem and bruised them, they were good for little or nothing;as to the limes, they were good, but I could bring but a few.The next day, being the nineteenth, I went back, havingmade me two small bags to bring home my harvest; but Iwas surprised, when coming to my heap of grapes, whichwere so rich and fine when I gathered them, to find them allspread about, trod to pieces, and dragged about, some here,some there, and abundance eaten and devoured. By this I con-cluded there were some wild creatures thereabouts, which haddone this; but what they were I knew not. However, as Ifound there was no laying them up on heaps, and no carryingthem away in a sack, but that one way they would be de-stroyed, and the other way they would be crushed with theirown weight, I took another course; for I gathered a large quan-tity of the grapes, and hung them trees, that they might cureand dry in the sun; and as for the limes and lemons, I carriedas many back as I could well stand under.When I came home from this journey, I contemplated withgreat pleasure the fruitfulness of that valley, and the pleasant-ness of the situation; the security from storms on that side ofthe water, and the wood: and concluded that I had pitchedupon a place to fix my abode which was by far the worst partof the country. Upon the whole, I began to consider of re-moving my habitation, and looking out for a place equallysafe as where now I was situate, if possible, in that pleasant,fruitful part of the island.This thought ran long in my head, and I was exceedingfond of it for some time, the pleasantness of the place tempt-ing me; but when I came to a nearer view of it, I consideredthat I was now by the seaside, where it was at least possiblethat something might happen to my advantage, and, by thesame ill fate that brought me hither might bring some otherunhappy wretches to the same place; and though it was scarceprobable that any such thing should ever happen, yet to en-




89Daniel Defoeclose myself among the hills and woods in the centre of theisland was to anticipate my bondage, and to render such anaffair not only improbable, but impossible; and that there-fore I ought not by any means to remove. However, I was soenamoured of this place, that I spent much of my time therefor the whole of the remaining part of the month of July;and though upon second thoughts, I resolved not to remove,yet I built me a little kind of a bower, and surrounded it at adistance with a strong fence, being a double hedge, as high asI could reach, well staked and filled between with brushwood;and here I lay very secure, sometimes two or three nights to-gether; always going over it with a ladder; so that I fanciednow I had my country house and my sea-coast house; andthis work took me up to the beginning of August.I had but newly finished my fence, and began to enjoy mylabour, when the rains came on, and made me stick close tomy first habitation; for though I had made me a tent like theother, with a piece of a sail, and spread it very well, yet I hadnot the shelter of a hill to keep me from storms, nor a cavebehind me to retreat into when the rains were extraordinary.About the beginning of August, as I said, I had finished mybower, and began to enjoy myself. The 3rd of August, I foundthe grapes I had hung up perfectly dried, and, indeed, wereexcellent good raisins of the sun; so I began to take themdown from the trees, and it was very happy that I did so, forthe rains which followed would have spoiled them, and I hadlost the best part of my winter food; for I had above twohundred large bunches of them. No sooner had I taken themall down, and carried the most of them home to my cave,than it began to rain; and from hence, which was the 14th ofAugust, it rained, more or less, every day till the middle ofOctober; and sometimes so violently, that I could not stirout of my cave for several days.In this season I was much surprised with the increase of myfamily; I had been concerned for the loss of one of my cats,who ran away from me, or, as I thought, had been dead, andI heard no more tidings of her till, to my astonishment, shecame home about the end of August with three kittens. Thiswas the more strange to me because, though I had killed awild cat, as I called it, with my gun, yet I thought it was quitea different kind from our European cats; but the young catswere the same kind of house-breed as the old one; and both




90Robinson Crusoemy cats being females, I thought it very strange. But fromthese three cats I afterwards came to be so pestered with catsthat I was forced to kill them like vermin or wild beasts, andto drive them from my house as much as possible.From the 14th of August to the 26th, incessant rain, sothat I could not stir, and was now very careful not to be muchwet. In this confinement, I began to be straitened for food:but venturing out twice, I one day killed a goat; and the lastday, which was the 26th, found a very large tortoise, whichwas a treat to me, and my food was regulated thus: I ate abunch of raisins for my breakfast; a piece of the goat’s flesh,or of the turtle, for my dinner, broiled – for, to my greatmisfortune, I had no vessel to boil or stew anything; and twoor three of the turtle’s eggs for my supper.During this confinement in my cover by the rain, I workeddaily two or three hours at enlarging my cave, and by degreesworked it on towards one side, till I came to the outside ofthe hill, and made a door or way out, which came beyond myfence or wall; and so I came in and out this way. But I was notperfectly easy at lying so open; for, as I had managed myselfbefore, I was in a perfect enclosure; whereas now I thought Ilay exposed, and open for anything to come in upon me; andyet I could not perceive that there was any living thing to fear,the biggest creature that I had yet seen upon the island beinga goat.SEPT. 30. – I was now come to the unhappy anniversary ofmy landing. I cast up the notches on my post, and found Ihad been on shore three hundred and sixty-five days. I keptthis day as a solemn fast, setting it apart for religious exercise,prostrating myself on the ground with the most serious hu-miliation, confessing my sins to God, acknowledging His righ-teous judgments upon me, and praying to Him to have mercyon me through Jesus Christ; and not having tasted the leastrefreshment for twelve hours, even till the going down of thesun, I then ate a biscuit-cake and a bunch of grapes, and wentto bed, finishing the day as I began it. I had all this timeobserved no Sabbath day; for as at first I had no sense ofreligion upon my mind, I had, after some time, omitted todistinguish the weeks, by making a longer notch than ordi-nary for the Sabbath day, and so did not really know whatany of the days were; but now, having cast up the days as




91Daniel Defoeabove, I found I had been there a year; so I divided it intoweeks, and set apart every seventh day for a Sabbath; thoughI found at the end of my account I had lost a day or two inmy reckoning. A little after this, my ink began to fail me, andso I contented myself to use it more sparingly, and to writedown only the most remarkable events of my life, withoutcontinuing a daily memorandum of other things.The rainy season and the dry season began now to appearregular to me, and I learned to divide them so as to providefor them accordingly; but I bought all my experience before Ihad it, and this I am going to relate was one of the mostdiscouraging experiments that I made.I have mentioned that I had saved the few ears of barley andrice, which I had so surprisingly found spring up, as I thought,of themselves, and I believe there were about thirty stalks ofrice, and about twenty of barley; and now I thought it a propertime to sow it, after the rains, the sun being in its southernposition, going from me. Accordingly, I dug up a piece ofground as well as I could with my wooden spade, and divid-ing it into two parts, I sowed my grain; but as I was sowing,it casually occurred to my thoughts that I would not sow itall at first, because I did not know when was the proper timefor it, so I sowed about two-thirds of the seed, leaving abouta handful of each. It was a great comfort to me afterwardsthat I did so, for not one grain of what I sowed this timecame to anything: for the dry months following, the earthhaving had no rain after the seed was sown, it had no mois-ture to assist its growth, and never came up at all till the wetseason had come again, and then it grew as if it had been butnewly sown. Finding my first seed did not grow, which Ieasily imagined was by the drought, I sought for a moisterpiece of ground to make another trial in, and I dug up a pieceof ground near my new bower, and sowed the rest of my seedin February, a little before the vernal equinox; and this havingthe rainy months of March and April to water it, sprung upvery pleasantly, and yielded a very good crop; but having partof the seed left only, and not daring to sow all that I had, Ihad but a small quantity at last, my whole crop not amount-ing to above half a peck of each kind. But by this experimentI was made master of my business, and knew exactly whenthe proper season was to sow, and that I might expect twoseed-times and two harvests every year.




92Robinson CrusoeWhile this corn was growing I made a little discovery, whichwas of use to me afterwards. As soon as the rains were over,and the weather began to settle, which was about the monthof November, I made a visit up the country to my bower,where, though I had not been some months, yet I found allthings just as I left them. The circle or double hedge that Ihad made was not only firm and entire, but the stakes whichI had cut out of some trees that grew thereabouts were allshot out and grown with long branches, as much as a willow-tree usually shoots the first year after lopping its head. I couldnot tell what tree to call it that these stakes were cut from. Iwas surprised, and yet very well pleased, to see the young treesgrow; and I pruned them, and led them up to grow as muchalike as I could; and it is scarce credible how beautiful a figurethey grew into in three years; so that though the hedge madea circle of about twenty-five yards in diameter, yet the trees,for such I might now call them, soon covered it, and it was acomplete shade, sufficient to lodge under all the dry season.This made me resolve to cut some more stakes, and make mea hedge like this, in a semi-circle round my wall (I mean thatof my first dwelling), which I did; and placing the trees orstakes in a double row, at about eight yards distance from myfirst fence, they grew presently, and were at first a fine coverto my habitation, and afterwards served for a defence also, asI shall observe in its order.I found now that the seasons of the year might generally bedivided, not into summer and winter, as in Europe, but intothe rainy seasons and the dry seasons, which were generally thus:–The half of February, the whole of March, and the half ofApril – rainy, the sun being then on or near the equinox.The half of April, the whole of May, June, and July, andthe half of August – dry, the sun being then to the north ofthe line.The half of August, the whole of September, and the halfof October – rainy, the sun being then come back.The half of October, the whole of November, December,and January, and the half of February – dry, the sun beingthen to the south of the line.The rainy seasons sometimes held longer or shorter as thewinds happened to blow, but this was the general observationI made. After I had found by experience the ill consequencesof being abroad in the rain, I took care to furnish myself with




93Daniel Defoeprovisions beforehand, that I might not be obliged to go out,and I sat within doors as much as possible during the wetmonths. This time I found much employment, and very suit-able also to the time, for I found great occasion for manythings which I had no way to furnish myself with but by hardlabour and constant application; particularly I tried many waysto make myself a basket, but all the twigs I could get for thepurpose proved so brittle that they would do nothing. Itproved of excellent advantage to me now, that when I was aboy, I used to take great delight in standing at a basket-maker’s,in the town where my father lived, to see them make theirwicker-ware; and being, as boys usually are, very officious tohelp, and a great observer of the manner in which they workedthose things, and sometimes lending a hand, I had by thesemeans full knowledge of the methods of it, and I wantednothing but the materials, when it came into my mind thatthe twigs of that tree from whence I cut my stakes that grewmight possibly be as tough as the sallows, willows, and osiersin England, and I resolved to try. Accordingly, the next day Iwent to my country house, as I called it, and cutting some ofthe smaller twigs, I found them to my purpose as much as Icould desire; whereupon I came the next time prepared witha hatchet to cut down a quantity, which I soon found, forthere was great plenty of them. These I set up to dry withinmy circle or hedge, and when they were fit for use I carriedthem to my cave; and here, during the next season, I em-ployed myself in making, as well as I could, a great manybaskets, both to carry earth or to carry or lay up anything, asI had occasion; and though I did not finish them very hand-somely, yet I made them sufficiently serviceable for my pur-pose; thus, afterwards, I took care never to be without them;and as my wicker-ware decayed, I made more, especially strong,deep baskets to place my corn in, instead of sacks, when Ishould come to have any quantity of it.Having mastered this difficulty, and employed a world oftime about it, I bestirred myself to see, if possible, how tosupply two wants. I had no vessels to hold anything that wasliquid, except two runlets, which were almost full of rum,and some glass bottles – some of the common size, and oth-ers which were case bottles, square, for the holding of water,spirits, &c. I had not so much as a pot to boil anything, ex-cept a great kettle, which I saved out of the ship, and which




94Robinson Crusoewas too big for such as I desired it – viz. to make broth, andstew a bit of meat by itself. The second thing I fain wouldhave had was a tobacco-pipe, but it was impossible to me tomake one; however, I found a contrivance for that, too, atlast. I employed myself in planting my second rows of stakesor piles, and in this wicker-working all the summer or dryseason, when another business took me up more time than itcould be imagined I could spare.CHAPTER CHAPTER CHAPTER CHAPTER CHAPTER VIII – SURVIII – SURVIII – SURVIII – SURVIII – SURVEVEVEVEVEYS HIS POSI-YS HIS POSI-YS HIS POSI-YS HIS POSI-YS HIS POSI-TIONTIONTIONTIONTIONI MENTIONED BEFORE that I had a great mind to see thewhole island, and that I had travelled up the brook, andso on to where I built my bower, and where I had anopening quite to the sea, on the other side of the island. Inow resolved to travel quite across to the sea-shore on thatside; so, taking my gun, a hatchet, and my dog, and a largerquantity of powder and shot than usual, with two biscuit-cakes and a great bunch of raisins in my pouch for my store,I began my journey. When I had passed the vale where mybower stood, as above, I came within view of the sea to thewest, and it being a very clear day, I fairly descried land –whether an island or a continent I could not tell; but it layvery high, extending from the W. to the W.S.W. at a verygreat distance; by my guess it could not be less than fifteen ortwenty leagues off.I could not tell what part of the world this might be, oth-erwise than that I knew it must be part of America, and, as Iconcluded by all my observations, must be near the Spanish




95Daniel Defoedominions, and perhaps was all inhabited by savages, where,if I had landed, I had been in a worse condition than I wasnow; and therefore I acquiesced in the dispositions of Provi-dence, which I began now to own and to believe ordered ev-erything for the best; I say I quieted my mind with this, andleft off afflicting myself with fruitless wishes of being there.Besides, after some thought upon this affair, I consideredthat if this land was the Spanish coast, I should certainly, onetime or other, see some vessel pass or repass one way or other;but if not, then it was the savage coast between the Spanishcountry and Brazils, where are found the worst of savages; forthey are cannibals or men-eaters, and fail not to murder anddevour all the human bodies that fall into their hands.With these considerations, I walked very leisurely forward.I found that side of the island where I now was much pleasanterthan mine – the open or savannah fields sweet, adorned withflowers and grass, and full of very fine woods. I saw abun-dance of parrots, and fain I would have caught one, if pos-sible, to have kept it to be tame, and taught it to speak to me.I did, after some painstaking, catch a young parrot, for Iknocked it down with a stick, and having recovered it, Ibrought it home; but it was some years before I could makehim speak; however, at last I taught him to call me by namevery familiarly. But the accident that followed, though it be atrifle, will be very diverting in its place.I was exceedingly diverted with this journey. I found in thelow grounds hares (as I thought them to be) and foxes; butthey differed greatly from all the other kinds I had met with,nor could I satisfy myself to eat them, though I killed several.But I had no need to be venturous, for I had no want of food,and of that which was very good too, especially these threesorts, viz. goats, pigeons, and turtle, or tortoise, which addedto my grapes, Leadenhall market could not have furnished atable better than I, in proportion to the company; and thoughmy case was deplorable enough, yet I had great cause for thank-fulness that I was not driven to any extremities for food, buthad rather plenty, even to dainties.I never travelled in this journey above two miles outright ina day, or thereabouts; but I took so many turns and re-turnsto see what discoveries I could make, that I came weary enoughto the place where I resolved to sit down all night; and then Ieither reposed myself in a tree, or surrounded myself with a




96Robinson Crusoerow of stakes set upright in the ground, either from one treeto another, or so as no wild creature could come at me with-out waking me.As soon as I came to the sea-shore, I was surprised to seethat I had taken up my lot on the worst side of the island, forhere, indeed, the shore was covered with innumerable turtles,whereas on the other side I had found but three in a year anda half. Here was also an infinite number of fowls of manykinds, some which I had seen, and some which I had not seenbefore, and many of them very good meat, but such as I knewnot the names of, except those called penguins.I could have shot as many as I pleased, but was very sparingof my powder and shot, and therefore had more mind to killa she-goat if I could, which I could better feed on; and thoughthere were many goats here, more than on my side the island,yet it was with much more difficulty that I could come nearthem, the country being flat and even, and they saw me muchsooner than when I was on the hills.I confess this side of the country was much pleasanter thanmine; but yet I had not the least inclination to remove, for asI was fixed in my habitation it became natural to me, and Iseemed all the while I was here to be as it were upon a jour-ney, and from home. However, I travelled along the shore ofthe sea towards the east, I suppose about twelve miles, andthen setting up a great pole upon the shore for a mark, I con-cluded I would go home again, and that the next journey Itook should be on the other side of the island east from mydwelling, and so round till I came to my post again.I took another way to come back than that I went, think-ing I could easily keep all the island so much in my view thatI could not miss finding my first dwelling by viewing thecountry; but I found myself mistaken, for being come abouttwo or three miles, I found myself descended into a very largevalley, but so surrounded with hills, and those hills coveredwith wood, that I could not see which was my way by anydirection but that of the sun, nor even then, unless I knewvery well the position of the sun at that time of the day. Ithappened, to my further misfortune, that the weather provedhazy for three or four days while I was in the valley, and notbeing able to see the sun, I wandered about very uncomfort-ably, and at last was obliged to find the seaside, look for mypost, and come back the same way I went: and then, by easy




97Daniel Defoejourneys, I turned homeward, the weather being exceedinghot, and my gun, ammunition, hatchet, and other thingsvery heavy.In this journey my dog surprised a young kid, and seizedupon it; and I, running in to take hold of it, caught it, andsaved it alive from the dog. I had a great mind to bring ithome if I could, for I had often been musing whether it mightnot be possible to get a kid or two, and so raise a breed oftame goats, which might supply me when my powder andshot should be all spent. I made a collar for this little creature,and with a string, which I made of some rope-yam, which Ialways carried about me, I led him along, though with somedifficulty, till I came to my bower, and there I enclosed himand left him, for I was very impatient to be at home, fromwhence I had been absent above a month.I cannot express what a satisfaction it was to me to comeinto my old hutch, and lie down in my hammock-bed. Thislittle wandering journey, without settled place of abode, hadbeen so unpleasant to me, that my own house, as I called it tomyself, was a perfect settlement to me compared to that; andit rendered everything about me so comfortable, that I re-solved I would never go a great way from it again while itshould be my lot to stay on the island.I reposed myself here a week, to rest and regale myself aftermy long journey; during which most of the time was takenup in the weighty affair of making a cage for my Poll, whobegan now to be a mere domestic, and to be well acquaintedwith me. Then I began to think of the poor kid which I hadpenned in within my little circle, and resolved to go and fetchit home, or give it some food; accordingly I went, and foundit where I left it, for indeed it could not get out, but wasalmost starved for want of food. I went and cut boughs oftrees, and branches of such shrubs as I could find, and threwit over, and having fed it, I tied it as I did before, to lead itaway; but it was so tame with being hungry, that I had noneed to have tied it, for it followed me like a dog: and as Icontinually fed it, the creature became so loving, so gentle,and so fond, that it became from that time one of my do-mestics also, and would never leave me afterwards.The rainy season of the autumnal equinox was now come,and I kept the 30th of September in the same solemn manneras before, being the anniversary of my landing on the island,




98Robinson Crusoehaving now been there two years, and no more prospect ofbeing delivered than the first day I came there, I spent thewhole day in humble and thankful acknowledgments of themany wonderful mercies which my solitary condition wasattended with, and without which it might have been infi-nitely more miserable. I gave humble and hearty thanks thatGod had been pleased to discover to me that it was possibleI might be more happy in this solitary condition than Ishould have been in the liberty of society, and in all thepleasures of the world; that He could fully make up to methe deficiencies of my solitary state, and the want of humansociety, by His presence and the communications of Hisgrace to my soul; supporting, comforting, and encouragingme to depend upon His providence here, and hope for Hiseternal presence hereafter.It was now that I began sensibly to feel how much morehappy this life I now led was, with all its miserable circum-stances, than the wicked, cursed, abominable life I led all thepast part of my days; and now I changed both my sorrows andmy joys; my very desires altered, my affections changed theirgusts, and my delights were perfectly new from what they wereat my first coming, or, indeed, for the two years past.Before, as I walked about, either on my hunting or for view-ing the country, the anguish of my soul at my condition wouldbreak out upon me on a sudden, and my very heart woulddie within me, to think of the woods, the mountains, thedeserts I was in, and how I was a prisoner, locked up with theeternal bars and bolts of the ocean, in an uninhabited wilder-ness, without redemption. In the midst of the greatest com-posure of my mind, this would break out upon me like astorm, and make me wring my hands and weep like a child.Sometimes it would take me in the middle of my work, andI would immediately sit down and sigh, and look upon theground for an hour or two together; and this was still worseto me, for if I could burst out into tears, or vent myself bywords, it would go off, and the grief, having exhausted itself,would abate.But now I began to exercise myself with new thoughts: Idaily read the word of God, and applied all the comforts of itto my present state. One morning, being very sad, I openedthe Bible upon these words, “I will never, never leave thee,nor forsake thee.”




99Daniel DefoeImmediately it occurred that these words were to me; whyelse should they be directed in such a manner, just at themoment when I was mourning over my condition, as oneforsaken of God and man? “Well, then,” said I, “if God doesnot forsake me, of what ill consequence can it be, or whatmatters it, though the world should all forsake me, seeing onthe other hand, if I had all the world, and should lose thefavour and blessing of God, there would be no comparisonin the loss?”From this moment I began to conclude in my mind that itwas possible for me to be more happy in this forsaken, soli-tary condition than it was probable I should ever have been inany other particular state in the world; and with this thoughtI was going to give thanks to God for bringing me to thisplace. I know not what it was, but something shocked mymind at that thought, and I durst not speak the words. “Howcanst thou become such a hypocrite,” said I, even audibly, “topretend to be thankful for a condition which, however thoumayest endeavour to be contented with, thou wouldst ratherpray heartily to be delivered from?” So I stopped there; butthough I could not say I thanked God for being there, yet Isincerely gave thanks to God for opening my eyes, by what-ever afflicting providences, to see the former condition of mylife, and to mourn for my wickedness, and repent. I neveropened the Bible, or shut it, but my very soul within meblessed God for directing my friend in England, without anyorder of mine, to pack it up among my goods, and for assist-ing me afterwards to save it out of the wreck of the ship.Thus, and in this disposition of mind, I began my thirdyear; and though I have not given the reader the trouble of soparticular an account of my works this year as the first, yet ingeneral it may be observed that I was very seldom idle, buthaving regularly divided my time according to the several dailyemployments that were before me, such as: first, my duty toGod, and the reading the Scriptures, which I constantly setapart some time for thrice every day; secondly, the goingabroad with my gun for food, which generally took me upthree hours in every morning, when it did not rain; thirdly,the ordering, cutting, preserving, and cooking what I had killedor caught for my supply; these took up great part of the day.Also, it is to be considered, that in the middle of the day,when the sun was in the zenith, the violence of the heat was




100Robinson Crusoetoo great to stir out; so that about four hours in the eveningwas all the time I could be supposed to work in, with thisexception, that sometimes I changed my hours of huntingand working, and went to work in the morning, and abroadwith my gun in the afternoon.To this short time allowed for labour I desire may be addedthe exceeding laboriousness of my work; the many hourswhich, for want of tools, want of help, and want of skill,everything I did took up out of my time. For example, I wasfull two and forty days in making a board for a long shelf,which I wanted in my cave; whereas, two sawyers, with theirtools and a saw-pit, would have cut six of them out of thesame tree in half a day.My case was this: it was to be a large tree which was to becut down, because my board was to be a broad one. This treeI was three days in cutting down, and two more cutting offthe boughs, and reducing it to a log or piece of timber. Withinexpressible hacking and hewing I reduced both the sides ofit into chips till it began to be light enough to move; then Iturned it, and made one side of it smooth and flat as a boardfrom end to end; then, turning that side downward, cut theother side til I brought the plank to be about three inchesthick, and smooth on both sides. Any one may judge thelabour of my hands in such a piece of work; but labour andpatience carried me through that, and many other things. Ionly observe this in particular, to show the reason why somuch of my time went away with so little work – viz. thatwhat might be a little to be done with help and tools, was avast labour and required a prodigious time to do alone, andby hand. But notwithstanding this, with patience and labourI got through everything that my circumstances made neces-sary to me to do, as will appear by what follows.I was now, in the months of November and December,expecting my crop of barley and rice. The ground I had ma-nured and dug up for them was not great; for, as I observed,my seed of each was not above the quantity of half a peck,for I had lost one whole crop by sowing in the dry season.But now my crop promised very well, when on a sudden Ifound I was in danger of losing it all again by enemies ofseveral sorts, which it was scarcely possible to keep from it;as, first, the goats, and wild creatures which I called hares,who, tasting the sweetness of the blade, lay in it night and




101Daniel Defoeday, as soon as it came up, and eat it so close, that it couldget no time to shoot up into stalk.This I saw no remedy for but by making an enclosure aboutit with a hedge; which I did with a great deal of toil, and themore, because it required speed. However, as my arable landwas but small, suited to my crop, I got it totally well fenced inabout three weeks’ time; and shooting some of the creatures inthe daytime, I set my dog to guard it in the night, tying him upto a stake at the gate, where he would stand and bark all nightlong; so in a little time the enemies forsook the place, and thecorn grew very strong and well, and began to ripen apace.But as the beasts ruined me before, while my corn was inthe blade, so the birds were as likely to ruin me now, when itwas in the ear; for, going along by the place to see how itthrove, I saw my little crop surrounded with fowls, of I knownot how many sorts, who stood, as it were, watching till Ishould be gone. I immediately let fly among them, for I al-ways had my gun with me. I had no sooner shot, but thererose up a little cloud of fowls, which I had not seen at all,from among the corn itself.This touched me sensibly, for I foresaw that in a few daysthey would devour all my hopes; that I should be starved,and never be able to raise a crop at all; and what to do I couldnot tell; however, I resolved not to lose my corn, if possible,though I should watch it night and day. In the first place, Iwent among it to see what damage was already done, andfound they had spoiled a good deal of it; but that as it was yettoo green for them, the loss was not so great but that theremainder was likely to be a good crop if it could be saved.I stayed by it to load my gun, and then coming away, I couldeasily see the thieves sitting upon all the trees about me, as if theyonly waited till I was gone away, and the event proved it to be so;for as I walked off, as if I was gone, I was no sooner out of theirsight than they dropped down one by one into the corn again. Iwas so provoked, that I could not have patience to stay till morecame on, knowing that every grain that they ate now was, as itmight be said, a peck-loaf to me in the consequence; but comingup to the hedge, I fired again, and killed three of them. This waswhat I wished for; so I took them up, and served them as weserve notorious thieves in England – hanged them in chains, fora terror to of them. It is impossible to imagine that this shouldhave such an effect as it had, for the fowls would not only not




102Robinson Crusoecome at the  corn, but, in short, they forsook all that part of theisland, and I could never see a bird near the place as long as myscarecrows hung there. This I was very glad of, you may be sure,and about the latter end of December, which was our secondharvest of the year, I reaped my corn.I was sadly put to it for a scythe or sickle to cut it down, andall I could do was to make one, as well as I could, out of one ofthe broadswords, or cutlasses, which I saved among the armsout of the ship. However, as my first crop was but small, I hadno great difficulty to cut it down; in short, I reaped it in myway, for I cut nothing off but the ears, and carried it away in agreat basket which I had made, and so rubbed it out with myhands; and at the end of all my harvesting, I found that out ofmy half-peck of seed I had near two bushels of rice, and abouttwo bushels and a half of barley; that is to say, by my guess, forI had no measure at that time.However, this was a great encouragement to me, and I fore-saw that, in time, it would please God to supply me withbread. And yet here I was perplexed again, for I neither knewhow to grind or make meal of my corn, or indeed how toclean it and part it; nor, if made into meal, how to makebread of it; and if how to make it, yet I knew not how tobake it. These things being added to my desire of having agood quantity for store, and to secure a constant supply, Iresolved not to taste any of this crop but to preserve it all forseed against the next season; and in the meantime to employall my study and hours of working to accomplish this greatwork of providing myself with corn and bread.It might be truly said, that now I worked for my bread. Ibelieve few people have thought much upon the strange mul-titude of little things necessary in the providing, producing,curing, dressing, making, and finishing this one article of bread.I, that was reduced to a mere state of nature, found this tomy daily discouragement; and was made more sensible of itevery hour, even after I had got the first handful of seed-corn, which, as I have said, came up unexpectedly, and in-deed to a surprise.First, I had no plough to turn up the earth – no spade or shovelto dig it. Well, this I conquered by making me a wooden spade,as I observed before; but this did my work but in a woodenmanner; and though it cost me a great many days to make it, yet,for want of iron, it not only wore out soon, but made my work




103Daniel Defoethe harder, and made it be performed much worse. However,this I bore with, and was content to work it out with patience,and bear with the badness of the performance. When the cornwas sown, I had no harrow, but was forced to go over it myself,and drag a great heavy bough of a tree over it, to scratch it, as itmay be called, rather than rake or harrow it. When it was grow-ing, and grown, I have observed already how many things Iwanted to fence it, secure it, mow or reap it, cure and carry ithome, thrash, part it from the chaff, and save it. Then I wanteda mill to grind it sieves to dress it, yeast and salt to make it intobread, and an oven to bake it; but all these things I did with-out, as shall be observed; and yet the corn was an inestimablecomfort and advantage to me too. All this, as I said, madeeverything laborious and tedious to me; but that there was nohelp for. Neither was my time so much loss to me, because, as Ihad divided it, a certain part of it was every day appointed tothese works; and as I had resolved to use none of the corn forbread till I had a greater quantity by me, I had the next six monthsto apply myself wholly, by labour and invention, to furnish myselfwith utensils proper for the performing all the operations neces-sary for making the corn, when I had it, fit for my use.CHAPTER IX – A BOCHAPTER IX – A BOCHAPTER IX – A BOCHAPTER IX – A BOCHAPTER IX – A BOAAAAATTTTTBUT FIRST I WAS TO PREPARE more land, for I had nowseed enough to sow above an acre of ground. BeforeI did this, I had a week’s work at least to make me aspade, which, when it was done, was but a sorry one indeed,and very heavy, and required double labour to work with it.However, I got through that, and sowed my seed in two largeflat pieces of ground, as near my house as I could find themto my mind, and fenced them in with a good hedge, thestakes of which were all cut off that wood which I had setbefore, and knew it would grow; so that, in a year’s time, Iknew I should have a quick or living hedge, that would wantbut little repair. This work did not take me up less than threemonths, because a great part of that time was the wet season,when I could not go abroad. Within-doors, that is when itrained and I could not go out, I found employment in thefollowing occupations – always observing, that all the while Iwas at work I diverted myself with talking to my parrot, andteaching him to speak; and I quickly taught him to know hisown name, and at last to speak it out pretty loud, “Poll,”




104Robinson Crusoewhich was the first word I ever heard spoken in the island byany mouth but my own. This, therefore, was not my work,but an assistance to my work; for now, as I said, I had a greatemployment upon my hands, as follows: I had long studiedto make, by some means or other, some earthen vessels, which,indeed, I wanted sorely, but knew not where to come at them.However, considering the heat of the climate, I did not doubtbut if I could find out any clay, I might make some pots thatmight, being dried in the sun, be hard enough and strongenough to bear handling, and to hold anything that was dry,and required to be kept so; and as this was necessary in thepreparing corn, meal, &c., which was the thing I was doing, Iresolved to make some as large as I could, and fit only tostand like jars, to hold what should be put into them.It would make the reader pity me, or rather laugh at me, totell how many awkward ways I took to raise this paste; whatodd, misshapen, ugly things I made; how many of them fellin and how many fell out, the clay not being stiff enough tobear its own weight; how many cracked by the over-violentheat of the sun, being set out too hastily; and how many fellin pieces with only removing, as well before as after they weredried; and, in a word, how, after having laboured hard to findthe clay – to dig it, to temper it, to bring it home, and workit – I could not make above two large earthen ugly things (Icannot call them jars) in about two months’ labour.However, as the sun baked these two very dry and hard, Ilifted them very gently up, and set them down again in twogreat wicker baskets, which I had made on purpose for them,that they might not break; and as between the pot and thebasket there was a little room to spare, I stuffed it full of therice and barley straw; and these two pots being to stand al-ways dry I thought would hold my dry corn, and perhaps themeal, when the corn was bruised.Though I miscarried so much in my design for large pots,yet I made several smaller things with better success; such aslittle round pots, flat dishes, pitchers, and pipkins, and anythings my hand turned to; and the heat of the sun bakedthem quite hard.But all this would not answer my end, which was to get anearthen pot to hold what was liquid, and bear the fire, whichnone of these could do. It happened after some time, makinga pretty large fire for cooking my meat, when I went to put it




105Daniel Defoeout after I had done with it, I found a broken piece of one ofmy earthenware vessels in the fire, burnt as hard as a stone,and red as a tile. I was agreeably surprised to see it, and said tomyself, that certainly they might be made to burn whole, ifthey would burn broken.This set me to study how to order my fire, so as to make itburn some pots. I had no notion of a kiln, such as the pottersburn in, or of glazing them with lead, though I had some leadto do it with; but I placed three large pipkins and two orthree pots in a pile, one upon another, and placed my fire-wood all round it, with a great heap of embers under them. Iplied the fire with fresh fuel round the outside and upon thetop, till I saw the pots in the inside red-hot quite through,and observed that they did not crack at all. When I saw themclear red, I let them stand in that heat about five or six hours,till I found one of them, though it did not crack, did melt orrun; for the sand which was mixed with the clay melted bythe violence of the heat, and would have run into glass if Ihad gone on; so I slacked my fire gradually till the pots beganto abate of the red colour; and watching them all night, thatI might not let the fire abate too fast, in the morning I hadthree very good (I will not say handsome) pipkins, and twoother earthen pots, as hard burnt as could be desired, and oneof them perfectly glazed with the running of the sand.After this experiment, I need not say that I wanted no sortof earthenware for my use; but I must needs say as to theshapes of them, they were very indifferent, as any one maysuppose, when I had no way of making them but as the chil-dren make dirt pies, or as a woman would make pies thatnever learned to raise paste.No joy at a thing of so mean a nature was ever equal tomine, when I found I had made an earthen pot that wouldbear the fire; and I had hardly patience to stay till they werecold before I set one on the fire again with some water in it toboil me some meat, which it did admirably well; and with apiece of a kid I made some very good broth, though I wantedoatmeal, and several other ingredients requisite to make it asgood as I would have had it been.My next concern was to get me a stone mortar to stamp orbeat some corn in; for as to the mill, there was no thought ofarriving at that perfection of art with one pair of hands. Tosupply this want, I was at a great loss; for, of all the trades in




106Robinson Crusoethe world, I was as perfectly unqualified for a stone-cutter asfor any whatever; neither had I any tools to go about it with.I spent many a day to find out a great stone big enough to cuthollow, and make fit for a mortar, and could find none at all,except what was in the solid rock, and which I had no way todig or cut out; nor indeed were the rocks in the island ofhardness sufficient, but were all of a sandy, crumbling stone,which neither would bear the weight of a heavy pestle, norwould break the corn without filling it with sand. So, after agreat deal of time lost in searching for a stone, I gave it over,and resolved to look out for a great block of hard wood, whichI found, indeed, much easier; and getting one as big as I hadstrength to stir, I rounded it, and formed it on the outside withmy axe and hatchet, and then with the help of fire and infinitelabour, made a hollow place in it, as the Indians in Brazil maketheir canoes. After this, I made a great heavy pestle or beater ofthe wood called the iron-wood; and this I prepared and laid byagainst I had my next crop of corn, which I proposed to myselfto grind, or rather pound into meal to make bread.My next difficulty was to make a sieve or searce, to dressmy meal, and to part it from the bran and the husk; withoutwhich I did not see it possible I could have any bread. Thiswas a most difficult thing even to think on, for to be sure Ihad nothing like the necessary thing to make it – I mean finethin canvas or stuff to searce the meal through. And here Iwas at a full stop for many months; nor did I really knowwhat to do. Linen I had none left but what was mere rags; Ihad goat’s hair, but neither knew how to weave it or spin it;and had I known how, here were no tools to work it with. Allthe remedy that I found for this was, that at last I did remem-ber I had, among the seamen’s clothes which were saved outof the ship, some neckcloths of calico or muslin; and withsome pieces of these I made three small sieves proper enoughfor the work; and thus I made shift for some years: how I didafterwards, I shall show in its place.The baking part was the next thing to be considered, andhow I should make bread when I came to have corn; for first,I had no yeast. As to that part, there was no supplying thewant, so I did not concern myself much about it. But for anoven I was indeed in great pain. At length I found out anexperiment for that also, which was this: I made some earthen-vessels very broad but not deep, that is to say, about two feet




107Daniel Defoediameter, and not above nine inches deep. These I burned inthe fire, as I had done the other, and laid them by; and whenI wanted to bake, I made a great fire upon my hearth, whichI had paved with some square tiles of my own baking andburning also; but I should not call them square.When the firewood was burned pretty much into embersor live coals, I drew them forward upon this hearth, so as tocover it all over, and there I let them lie till the hearth wasvery hot. Then sweeping away all the embers, I set down myloaf or loaves, and whelming down the earthen pot upon them,drew the embers all round the outside of the pot, to keep inand add to the heat; and thus as well as in the best oven in theworld, I baked my barley-loaves, and became in little time agood pastrycook into the bargain; for I made myself severalcakes and puddings of the rice; but I made no pies, neitherhad I anything to put into them supposing I had, except theflesh either of fowls or goats.It need not be wondered at if all these things took me upmost part of the third year of my abode here; for it is to beobserved that in the intervals of these things I had my newharvest and husbandry to manage; for I reaped my corn in itsseason, and carried it home as well as I could, and laid it up inthe ear, in my large baskets, till I had time to rub it out, for Ihad no floor to thrash it on, or instrument to thrash it with.And now, indeed, my stock of corn increasing, I reallywanted to build my barns bigger; I wanted a place to lay it upin, for the increase of the corn now yielded me so much, thatI had of the barley about twenty bushels, and of the rice asmuch or more; insomuch that now I resolved to begin to useit freely; for my bread had been quite gone a great while; alsoI resolved to see what quantity would be sufficient for me awhole year, and to sow but once a year.Upon the whole, I found that the forty bushels of barleyand rice were much more than I could consume in a year; soI resolved to sow just the same quantity every year that I sowedthe last, in hopes that such a quantity would fully provide mewith bread, &c.All the while these things were doing, you may be sure mythoughts ran many times upon the prospect of land which Ihad seen from the other side of the island; and I was notwithout secret wishes that I were on shore there, fancyingthat, seeing the mainland, and an inhabited country, I might




108Robinson Crusoefind some way or other to convey myself further, and perhapsat last find some means of escape.But all this while I made no allowance for the dangers ofsuch an undertaking, and how I might fall into the hands ofsavages, and perhaps such as I might have reason to think farworse than the lions and tigers of Africa: that if I once camein their power, I should run a hazard of more than a thousandto one of being killed, and perhaps of being eaten; for I hadheard that the people of the Caribbean coast were cannibalsor man-eaters, and I knew by the latitude that I could not befar from that shore. Then, supposing they were not canni-bals, yet they might kill me, as many Europeans who hadfallen into their hands had been served, even when they hadbeen ten or twenty together – much more I, that was butone, and could make little or no defence; all these things, Isay, which I ought to have considered well; and did comeinto my thoughts afterwards, yet gave me no apprehensionsat first, and my head ran mightily upon the thought of get-ting over to the shore.Now I wished for my boy Xury, and the long-boat withshoulder-of-mutton sail, with which I sailed above a thou-sand miles on the coast of Africa; but this was in vain: then Ithought I would go and look at our ship’s boat, which, as Ihave said, was blown up upon the shore a great way, in thestorm, when we were first cast away. She lay almost whereshe did at first, but not quite; and was turned, by the force ofthe waves and the winds, almost bottom upward, against ahigh ridge of beachy, rough sand, but no water about her. If Ihad had hands to have refitted her, and to have launched herinto the water, the boat would have done well enough, and Imight have gone back into the Brazils with her easily enough;but I might have foreseen that I could no more turn her and sether upright upon her bottom than I could remove the island;however, I went to the woods, and cut levers and rollers, andbrought them to the boat resolving to try what I could do;suggesting to myself that if I could but turn her down, I mightrepair the damage she had received, and she would be a verygood boat, and I might go to sea in her very easily.I spared no pains, indeed, in this piece of fruitless toil, andspent, I think, three or four weeks about it; at last finding itimpossible to heave it up with my little strength, I fell todigging away the sand, to undermine it, and so to make it fall




109Daniel Defoedown, setting pieces of wood to thrust and guide it right inthe fall.But when I had done this, I was unable to stir it up again,or to get under it, much less to move it forward towards thewater; so I was forced to give it over; and yet, though I gaveover the hopes of the boat, my desire to venture over for themain increased, rather than decreased, as the means for itseemed impossible.This at length put me upon thinking whether it was notpossible to make myself a canoe, or periagua, such as the na-tives of those climates make, even without tools, or, as I mightsay, without hands, of the trunk of a great tree. This I notonly thought possible, but easy, and pleased myself extremelywith the thoughts of making it, and with my having muchmore convenience for it than any of the negroes or Indians;but not at all considering the particular inconveniences whichI lay under more than the Indians did – viz. want of hands tomove it, when it was made, into the water – a difficulty muchharder for me to surmount than all the consequences of wantof tools could be to them; for what was it to me, if when Ihad chosen a vast tree in the woods, and with much troublecut it down, if I had been able with my tools to hew and dubthe outside into the proper shape of a boat, and burn or cutout the inside to make it hollow, so as to make a boat of it –if, after all this, I must leave it just there where I found it, andnot be able to launch it into the water?One would have thought I could not have had the leastreflection upon my mind of my circumstances while I wasmaking this boat, but I should have immediately thoughthow I should get it into the sea; but my thoughts were sointent upon my voyage over the sea in it, that I never onceconsidered how I should get it off the land: and it was really,in its own nature, more easy for me to guide it over forty-fivemiles of sea than about forty-five fathoms of land, where itlay, to set it afloat in the water.I went to work upon this boat the most like a fool that everman did who had any of his senses awake. I pleased myselfwith the design, without determining whether I was ever ableto undertake it; not but that the difficulty of launching myboat came often into my head; but I put a stop to my inquir-ies into it by this foolish answer which I gave myself – “Letme first make it; I warrant I will find some way or other to




110Robinson Crusoeget it along when it is done.”This was a most preposterous method; but the eagerness ofmy fancy prevailed, and to work I went. I felled a cedar-tree,and I question much whether Solomon ever had such a onefor the building of the Temple of Jerusalem; it was five feetten inches diameter at the lower part next the stump, andfour feet eleven inches diameter at the end of twenty-twofeet; after which it lessened for a while, and then parted intobranches. It was not without infinite labour that I felled thistree; I was twenty days hacking and hewing at it at the bot-tom; I was fourteen more getting the branches and limbs andthe vast spreading head cut off, which I hacked and hewedthrough with axe and hatchet, and inexpressible labour; afterthis, it cost me a month to shape it and dub it to a propor-tion, and to something like the bottom of a boat, that itmight swim upright as it ought to do. It cost me near threemonths more to clear the inside, and work it out so as tomake an exact boat of it; this I did, indeed, without fire, bymere mallet and chisel, and by the dint of hard labour, till Ihad brought it to be a very handsome periagua, and big enoughto have carried six-and-twenty men, and consequently bigenough to have carried me and all my cargo.When I had gone through this work I was extremely de-lighted with it. The boat was really much bigger than ever Isaw a canoe or periagua, that was made of one tree, in my life.Many a weary stroke it had cost, you may be sure; and had Igotten it into the water, I make no question, but I shouldhave begun the maddest voyage, and the most unlikely to beperformed, that ever was undertaken.But all my devices to get it into the water failed me; thoughthey cost me infinite labour too. It lay about one hundredyards from the water, and not more; but the first inconve-nience was, it was up hill towards the creek. Well, to takeaway this discouragement, I resolved to dig into the surfaceof the earth, and so make a declivity: this I began, and it costme a prodigious deal of pains (but who grudge pains whohave their deliverance in view?); but when this was workedthrough, and this difficulty managed, it was still much thesame, for I could no more stir the canoe than I could theother boat. Then I measured the distance of ground, and re-solved to cut a dock or canal, to bring the water up to thecanoe, seeing I could not bring the canoe down to the water.




111Daniel DefoeWell, I began this work; and when I began to enter upon it,and calculate how deep it was to be dug, how broad, how thestuff was to be thrown out, I found that, by the number ofhands I had, being none but my own, it must have been tenor twelve years before I could have gone through with it; forthe shore lay so high, that at the upper end it must have beenat least twenty feet deep; so at length, though with great re-luctancy, I gave this attempt over also.This grieved me heartily; and now I saw, though too late,the folly of beginning a work before we count the cost, andbefore we judge rightly of our own strength to go throughwith it.In the middle of this work I finished my fourth year in thisplace, and kept my anniversary with the same devotion, andwith as much comfort as ever before; for, by a constant studyand serious application to the Word of God, and by the assis-tance of His grace, I gained a different knowledge from whatI had before. I entertained different notions of things. I lookednow upon the world as a thing remote, which I had nothingto do with, no expectations from, and, indeed, no desiresabout: in a word, I had nothing indeed to do with it, nor wasever likely to have, so I thought it looked, as we may perhapslook upon it hereafter – viz. as a place I had lived in, but wascome out of it; and well might I say, as Father Abraham toDives, “Between me and thee is a great gulf fixed.”In the first place, I was removed from all the wickedness ofthe world here; I had neither the lusts of the flesh, the lusts ofthe eye, nor the pride of life. I had nothing to covet, for I hadall that I was now capable of enjoying; I was lord of the wholemanor; or, if I pleased, I might call myself king or emperorover the whole country which I had possession of: there wereno rivals; I had no competitor, none to dispute sovereignty orcommand with me: I might have raised ship-loadings of corn,but I had no use for it; so I let as little grow as I thoughtenough for my occasion. I had tortoise or turtle enough, butnow and then one was as much as I could put to any use: Ihad timber enough to have built a fleet of ships; and I hadgrapes enough to have made wine, or to have cured into rai-sins, to have loaded that fleet when it had been built.But all I could make use of was all that was valuable: I hadenough to eat and supply my wants, and what was all the restto me? If I killed more flesh than I could eat, the dog must




112Robinson Crusoeeat it, or vermin; if I sowed more corn than I could eat, itmust be spoiled; the trees that I cut down were lying to roton the ground; I could make no more use of them but forfuel, and that I had no occasion for but to dress my food.In a word, the nature and experience of things dictated tome, upon just reflection, that all the good things of this worldare no farther good to us than they are for our use; and that,whatever we may heap up to give others, we enjoy just asmuch as we can use, and no more. The most covetous, grip-ing miser in the world would have been cured of the vice ofcovetousness if he had been in my case; for I possessed infi-nitely more than I knew what to do with. I had no room fordesire, except it was of things which I had not, and they werebut trifles, though, indeed, of great use to me. I had, as Ihinted before, a parcel of money, as well gold as silver, aboutthirty-six pounds sterling. Alas! there the sorry, useless stufflay; I had no more manner of business for it; and often thoughtwith myself that I would have given a handful of it for a grossof tobacco-pipes; or for a hand-mill to grind my corn; nay, Iwould have given it all for a sixpenny-worth of turnip andcarrot seed out of England, or for a handful of peas and beans,and a bottle of ink. As it was, I had not the least advantage by itor benefit from it; but there it lay in a drawer, and grew mouldywith the damp of the cave in the wet seasons; and if I had hadthe drawer full of diamonds, it had been the same case – theyhad been of no manner of value to me, because of no use.I had now brought my state of life to be much easier initself than it was at first, and much easier to my mind, as wellas to my body. I frequently sat down to meat with thankful-ness, and admired the hand of God’s providence, which hadthus spread my table in the wilderness. I learned to look moreupon the bright side of my condition, and less upon the darkside, and to consider what I enjoyed rather than what I wanted;and this gave me sometimes such secret comforts, that I can-not express them; and which I take notice of here, to putthose discontented people in mind of it, who cannot enjoycomfortably what God has given them, because they see andcovet something that He has not given them. All our discon-tents about what we want appeared to me to spring from thewant of thankfulness for what we have.Another reflection was of great use to me, and doubtlesswould be so to any one that should fall into such distress as




113Daniel Defoemine was; and this was, to compare my present conditionwith what I at first expected it would be; nay, with what itwould certainly have been, if the good providence of Godhad not wonderfully ordered the ship to be cast up nearer tothe shore, where I not only could come at her, but couldbring what I got out of her to the shore, for my relief andcomfort; without which, I had wanted for tools to work,weapons for defence, and gunpowder and shot for gettingmy food.I spent whole hours, I may say whole days, in representingto myself, in the most lively colours, how I must have actedif I had got nothing out of the ship. How I could not have somuch as got any food, except fish and turtles; and that, as itwas long before I found any of them, I must have perishedfirst; that I should have lived, if I had not perished, like amere savage; that if I had killed a goat or a fowl, by any con-trivance, I had no way to flay or open it, or part the fleshfrom the skin and the bowels, or to cut it up; but must gnawit with my teeth, and pull it with my claws, like a beast.These reflections made me very sensible of the goodness ofProvidence to me, and very thankful for my present condi-tion, with all its hardships and misfortunes; and this part alsoI cannot but recommend to the reflection of those who areapt, in their misery, to say, “Is any affliction like mine?” Letthem consider how much worse the cases of some people are,and their case might have been, if Providence had thought fit.I had another reflection, which assisted me also to comfortmy mind with hopes; and this was comparing my presentsituation with what I had deserved, and had therefore reasonto expect from the hand of Providence. I had lived a dreadfullife, perfectly destitute of the knowledge and fear of God. Ihad been well instructed by father and mother; neither hadthey been wanting to me in their early endeavours to infuse areligious awe of God into my mind, a sense of my duty, andwhat the nature and end of my being required of me. But,alas! falling early into the seafaring life, which of all lives is themost destitute of the fear of God, though His terrors are al-ways before them; I say, falling early into the seafaring life,and into seafaring company, all that little sense of religionwhich I had entertained was laughed out of me by mymessmates; by a hardened despising of dangers, and the viewsof death, which grew habitual to me by my long absence from




114Robinson Crusoeall manner of opportunities to converse with anything butwhat was like myself, or to hear anything that was good ortended towards it.So void was I of everything that was good, or the least senseof what I was, or was to be, that, in the greatest deliverances Ienjoyed – such as my escape from Sallee; my being taken upby the Portuguese master of the ship; my being planted sowell in the Brazils; my receiving the cargo from England, andthe like – I never had once the words “Thank God!” so muchas on my mind, or in my mouth; nor in the greatest distresshad I so much as a thought to pray to Him, or so much as tosay, “Lord, have mercy upon me!” no, nor to mention thename of God, unless it was to swear by, and blaspheme it.I had terrible reflections upon my mind for many months,as I have already observed, on account of my wicked and hard-ened life past; and when I looked about me, and consideredwhat particular providences had attended me since my com-ing into this place, and how God had dealt bountifully withme – had not only punished me less than my iniquity haddeserved, but had so plentifully provided for me – this gaveme great hopes that my repentance was accepted, and thatGod had yet mercy in store for me.With these reflections I worked my mind up, not only to aresignation to the will of God in the present disposition ofmy circumstances, but even to a sincere thankfulness for mycondition; and that I, who was yet a living man, ought not tocomplain, seeing I had not the due punishment of my sins;that I enjoyed so many mercies which I had no reason to haveexpected in that place; that I ought never more to repine atmy condition, but to rejoice, and to give daily thanks for thatdaily bread, which nothing but a crowd of wonders couldhave brought; that I ought to consider I had been fed even bya miracle, even as great as that of feeding Elijah by ravens, nay,by a long series of miracles; and that I could hardly have nameda place in the uninhabitable part of the world where I couldhave been cast more to my advantage; a place where, as I hadno society, which was my affliction on one hand, so I foundno ravenous beasts, no furious wolves or tigers, to threatenmy life; no venomous creatures, or poisons, which I mightfeed on to my hurt; no savages to murder and devour me. Ina word, as my life was a life of sorrow one way, so it was a lifeof mercy another; and I wanted nothing to make it a life of




115Daniel Defoecomfort but to be able to make my sense of God’s goodness tome, and care over me in this condition, be my daily consola-tion; and after I did make a just improvement on these things,I went away, and was no more sad. I had now been here so longthat many things which I had brought on shore for my helpwere either quite gone, or very much wasted and near spent.My ink, as I observed, had been gone some time, all but avery little, which I eked out with water, a little and a little, tillit was so pale, it scarce left any appearance of black upon thepaper. As long as it lasted I made use of it to minute down thedays of the month on which any remarkable thing happenedto me; and first, by casting up times past, I remembered thatthere was a strange concurrence of days in the various providenceswhich befell me, and which, if I had been superstitiously in-clined to observe days as fatal or fortunate, I might have hadreason to have looked upon with a great deal of curiosity.First, I had observed that the same day that I broke awayfrom my father and friends and ran away to Hull, in order togo to sea, the same day afterwards I was taken by the Salleeman-of-war, and made a slave; the same day of the year that Iescaped out of the wreck of that ship in Yarmouth Roads,that same day-year afterwards I made my escape from Salleein a boat; the same day of the year I was born on – viz. the30th of September, that same day I had my life so miracu-lously saved twenty-six years after, when I was cast on shorein this island; so that my wicked life and my solitary life be-gan both on a day.The next thing to my ink being wasted was that of mybread – I mean the biscuit which I brought out of the ship;this I had husbanded to the last degree, allowing myself butone cake of bread a-day for above a year; and yet I was quitewithout bread for near a year before I got any corn of myown, and great reason I had to be thankful that I had any atall, the getting it being, as has been already observed, next tomiraculous.My clothes, too, began to decay; as to linen, I had had nonea good while, except some chequered shirts which I found inthe chests of the other seamen, and which I carefully pre-served; because many times I could bear no other clothes onbut a shirt; and it was a very great help to me that I had,among all the men’s clothes of the ship, almost three dozenof shirts. There were also, indeed, several thick watch-coats of




116Robinson Crusoethe seamen’s which were left, but they were too hot to wear;and though it is true that the weather was so violently hotthat there was no need of clothes, yet I could not go quitenaked – no, though I had been inclined to it, which I was not– nor could I abide the thought of it, though I was alone.The reason why I could not go naked was, I could not bearthe heat of the sun so well when quite naked as with someclothes on; nay, the very heat frequently blistered my skin:whereas, with a shirt on, the air itself made some motion,and whistling under the shirt, was twofold cooler than with-out it. No more could I ever bring myself to go out in theheat of the sun without a cap or a hat; the heat of the sun,beating with such violence as it does in that place, would giveme the headache presently, by darting so directly on my head,without a cap or hat on, so that I could not bear it; whereas,if I put on my hat it would presently go away.Upon these views I began to consider about putting thefew rags I had, which I called clothes, into some order; I hadworn out all the waistcoats I had, and my business was nowto try if I could not make jackets out of the great watch-coatswhich I had by me, and with such other materials as I had; soI set to work, tailoring, or rather, indeed, botching, for I mademost piteous work of it. However, I made shift to make twoor three new waistcoats, which I hoped would serve me agreat while: as for breeches or drawers, I made but a very sorryshift indeed till afterwards.I have mentioned that I saved the skins of all the creaturesthat I killed, I mean four-footed ones, and I had them hungup, stretched out with sticks in the sun, by which means someof them were so dry and hard that they were fit for little, butothers were very useful. The first thing I made of these was agreat cap for my head, with the hair on the outside, to shootoff the rain; and this I performed so well, that after I mademe a suit of clothes wholly of these skins – that is to say, awaistcoat, and breeches open at the knees, and both loose, forthey were rather wanting to keep me cool than to keep mewarm. I must not omit to acknowledge that they were wretch-edly made; for if I was a bad carpenter, I was a worse tailor.However, they were such as I made very good shift with, andwhen I was out, if it happened to rain, the hair of my waist-coat and cap being outermost, I was kept very dry.After this, I spent a great deal of time and pains to make an




117Daniel Defoeumbrella; I was, indeed, in great want of one, and had a greatmind to make one; I had seen them made in the Brazils, wherethey are very useful in the great heats there, and I felt the heatsevery jot as great here, and greater too, being nearer the equi-nox; besides, as I was obliged to be much abroad, it was amost useful thing to me, as well for the rains as the heats. Itook a world of pains with it, and was a great while before Icould make anything likely to hold: nay, after I had thoughtI had hit the way, I spoiled two or three before I made one tomy mind: but at last I made one that answered indifferentlywell: the main difficulty I found was to make it let down. Icould make it spread, but if it did not let down too, and drawin, it was not portable for me any way but just over my head,which would not do. However, at last, as I said, I made one toanswer, and covered it with skins, the hair upwards, so that itcast off the rain like a pent-house, and kept off the sun so effec-tually, that I could walk out in the hottest of the weather withgreater advantage than I could before in the coolest, and whenI had no need of it could close it, and carry it under my arm.Thus I lived mighty comfortably, my mind being entirelycomposed by resigning myself to the will of God, and throw-ing myself wholly upon the disposal of His providence. Thismade my life better than sociable, for when I began to regretthe want of conversation I would ask myself, whether thusconversing mutually with my own thoughts, and (as I hope Imay say) with even God Himself, by ejaculations, was notbetter than the utmost enjoyment of human society in theworld?




118Robinson CrusoeCHAPTER X – CHAPTER X – CHAPTER X – CHAPTER X – CHAPTER X – TTTTTAMES GOAMES GOAMES GOAMES GOAMES GOAAAAATTTTTSSSSSI CANNOT SAY that after this, for five years, any extraordi-nary thing happened to me, but I lived on in the samecourse, in the same posture and place, as before; the chiefthings I was employed in, besides my yearly labour of plant-ing my barley and rice, and curing my raisins, of both whichI always kept up just enough to have sufficient stock of oneyear’s provisions beforehand; I say, besides this yearly labour,and my daily pursuit of going out with my gun, I had onelabour, to make a canoe, which at last I finished: so that, bydigging a canal to it of six feet wide and four feet deep, Ibrought it into the creek, almost half a mile. As for the first,which was so vastly big, for I made it without consideringbeforehand, as I ought to have done, how I should be able tolaunch it, so, never being able to bring it into the water, orbring the water to it, I was obliged to let it lie where it was asa memorandum to teach me to be wiser the next time: in-deed, the next time, though I could not get a tree proper forit, and was in a place where I could not get the water to it atany less distance than, as I have said, near half a mile, yet, as Isaw it was practicable at last, I never gave it over; and thoughI was near two years about it, yet I never grudged my labour,in hopes of having a boat to go off to sea at last.However, though my little periagua was finished, yet thesize of it was not at all answerable to the design which I had inview when I made the first; I mean of venturing over to theterra firma, where it was above forty miles broad; accord-ingly, the smallness of my boat assisted to put an end to thatdesign, and now I thought no more of it. As I had a boat, mynext design was to make a cruise round the island; for as I hadbeen on the other side in one place, crossing, as I have alreadydescribed it, over the land, so the discoveries I made in thatlittle journey made me very eager to see other parts of thecoast; and now I had a boat, I thought of nothing but sailinground the island.For this purpose, that I might do everything with discre-tion and consideration, I fitted up a little mast in my boat,and made a sail too out of some of the pieces of the ship’s sailswhich lay in store, and of which I had a great stock by me.Having fitted my mast and sail, and tried the boat, I foundshe would sail very well; then I made little lockers or boxes at




119Daniel Defoeeach end of my boat, to put provisions, necessaries, ammuni-tion, &c., into, to be kept dry, either from rain or the sprayof the sea; and a little, long, hollow place I cut in the inside ofthe boat, where I could lay my gun, making a flap to hangdown over it to keep it dry.I fixed my umbrella also in the step at the stern, like a mast,to stand over my head, and keep the heat of the sun off me,like an awning; and thus I every now and then took a littlevoyage upon the sea, but never went far out, nor far from thelittle creek. At last, being eager to view the circumference ofmy little kingdom, I resolved upon my cruise; and accord-ingly I victualled my ship for the voyage, putting in two dozenof loaves (cakes I should call them) of barley-bread, an earthenpot full of parched rice (a food I ate a good deal of), a littlebottle of rum, half a goat, and powder and shot for killingmore, and two large watch-coats, of those which, as I men-tioned before, I had saved out of the seamen’s chests; these Itook, one to lie upon, and the other to cover me in the night.It was the 6th of November, in the sixth year of my reign –or my captivity, which you please – that I set out on thisvoyage, and I found it much longer than I expected; for thoughthe island itself was not very large, yet when I came to the eastside of it, I found a great ledge of rocks lie out about twoleagues into the sea, some above water, some under it; and be-yond that a shoal of sand, lying dry half a league more, so thatI was obliged to go a great way out to sea to double the point.When I first discovered them, I was going to give over myenterprise, and come back again, not knowing how far it mightoblige me to go out to sea; and above all, doubting how Ishould get back again: so I came to an anchor; for I had madea kind of an anchor with a piece of a broken grappling whichI got out of the ship.Having secured my boat, I took my gun and went on shore,climbing up a hill, which seemed to overlook that point whereI saw the full extent of it, and resolved to venture.In my viewing the sea from that hill where I stood, I per-ceived a strong, and indeed a most furious current, which ranto the east, and even came close to the point; and I took themore notice of it because I saw there might be some dangerthat when I came into it I might be carried out to sea by thestrength of it, and not be able to make the island again; andindeed, had I not got first upon this hill, I believe it would




120Robinson Crusoehave been so; for there was the same current on the other sidethe island, only that it set off at a further distance, and I sawthere was a strong eddy under the shore; so I had nothing todo but to get out of the first current, and I should presentlybe in an eddy.I lay here, however, two days, because the wind blowingpretty fresh at ESE., and that being just contrary to the cur-rent, made a great breach of the sea upon the point: so that itwas not safe for me to keep too close to the shore for thebreach, nor to go too far off, because of the stream.The third day, in the morning, the wind having abated over-night, the sea was calm, and I ventured: but I am a warning toall rash and ignorant pilots; for no sooner was I come to thepoint, when I was not even my boat’s length from the shore,but I found myself in a great depth of water, and a currentlike the sluice of a mill; it carried my boat along with it withsuch violence that all I could do could not keep her so muchas on the edge of it; but I found it hurried me farther andfarther out from the eddy, which was on my left hand. Therewas no wind stirring to help me, and all I could do with mypaddles signified nothing: and now I began to give myselfover for lost; for as the current was on both sides of the is-land, I knew in a few leagues distance they must join again,and then I was irrecoverably gone; nor did I see any possibil-ity of avoiding it; so that I had no prospect before me but ofperishing, not by the sea, for that was calm enough, but ofstarving from hunger. I had, indeed, found a tortoise on theshore, as big almost as I could lift, and had tossed it into theboat; and I had a great jar of fresh water, that is to say, one ofmy earthen pots; but what was all this to being driven intothe vast ocean, where, to be sure, there was no shore, no main-land or island, for a thousand leagues at least?And now I saw how easy it was for the providence of Godto make even the most miserable condition of mankind worse.Now I looked back upon my desolate, solitary island as themost pleasant place in the world and all the happiness myheart could wish for was to be but there again. I stretched outmy hands to it, with eager wishes – “O happy desert!” said I,“I shall never see thee more. O miserable creature! whitheram going?” Then I reproached myself with my unthankfultemper, and that I had repined at my solitary condition; andnow what would I give to be on shore there again! Thus, we




121Daniel Defoenever see the true state of our condition till it is illustrated tous by its contraries, nor know how to value what we enjoy,but by the want of it. It is scarcely possible to imagine theconsternation I was now in, being driven from my belovedisland (for so it appeared to me now to be) into the wideocean, almost two leagues, and in the utmost despair of everrecovering it again. However, I worked hard till, indeed, mystrength was almost exhausted, and kept my boat as much tothe northward, that is, towards the side of the current whichthe eddy lay on, as possibly I could; when about noon, as thesun passed the meridian, I thought I felt a little breeze ofwind in my face, springing up from SSE. This cheered myheart a little, and especially when, in about half-an-hour more,it blew a pretty gentle gale. By this time I had got at a fright-ful distance from the island, and had the least cloudy or hazyweather intervened, I had been undone another way, too; forI had no compass on board, and should never have knownhow to have steered towards the island, if I had but once lostsight of it; but the weather continuing clear, I applied myselfto get up my mast again, and spread my sail, standing away tothe north as much as possible, to get out of the current.Just as I had set my mast and sail, and the boat began tostretch away, I saw even by the clearness of the water somealteration of the current was near; for where the current wasso strong the water was foul; but perceiving the water clear, Ifound the current abate; and presently I found to the east, atabout half a mile, a breach of the sea upon some rocks: theserocks I found caused the current to part again, and as themain stress of it ran away more southerly, leaving the rocks tothe north-east, so the other returned by the repulse of therocks, and made a strong eddy, which ran back again to thenorth-west, with a very sharp stream.They who know what it is to have a reprieve brought tothem upon the ladder, or to be rescued from thieves just goingto murder them, or who have been in such extremities, mayguess what my present surprise of joy was, and how gladly Iput my boat into the stream of this eddy; and the wind alsofreshening, how gladly I spread my sail to it, running cheerfullybefore the wind, and with a strong tide or eddy underfoot.This eddy carried me about a league on my way back again,directly towards the island, but about two leagues more tothe northward than the current which carried me away at first;




122Robinson Crusoeso that when I came near the island, I found myself open tothe northern shore of it, that is to say, the other end of theisland, opposite to that which I went out from.When I had made something more than a league of way bythe help of this current or eddy, I found it was spent, andserved me no further. However, I found that being betweentwo great currents – viz. that on the south side, which hadhurried me away, and that on the north, which lay about aleague on the other side; I say, between these two, in the wakeof the island, I found the water at least still, and running noway; and having still a breeze of wind fair for me, I kept onsteering directly for the island, though not making such freshway as I did before.About four o’clock in the evening, being then within a leagueof the island, I found the point of the rocks which occasionedthis disaster stretching out, as is described before, to the south-ward, and casting off the current more southerly, had, ofcourse, made another eddy to the north; and this I foundvery strong, but not directly setting the way my course lay,which was due west, but almost full north. However, havinga fresh gale, I stretched across this eddy, slanting north-west;and in about an hour came within about a mile of the shore,where, it being smooth water, I soon got to land. When I was on shore, God I fell on my knees and gaveGod thanks for my deliverance, resolving to lay aside allthoughts of my deliverance by my boat; and refreshing my-self with such things as I had, I brought my boat close to theshore, in a little cove that I had spied under some trees, andlaid me down to sleep, being quite spent with the labour andfatigue of the voyage.I was now at a great loss which way to get home with myboat! I had run so much hazard, and knew too much of thecase, to think of attempting it by the way I went out; andwhat might be at the other side (I mean the west side) I knewnot, nor had I any mind to run any more ventures; so I re-solved on the next morning to make my way westward alongthe shore, and to see if there was no creek where I might layup my frigate in safety, so as to have her again if I wanted her.In about three miles or thereabouts, coasting the shore, I cameto a very good inlet or bay, about a mile over, which nar-rowed till it came to a very little rivulet or brook, where Ifound a very convenient harbour for my boat, and where she




123Daniel Defoelay as if she had been in a little dock made on purpose for her.Here I put in, and having stowed my boat very safe, I wenton shore to look about me, and see where I was.I soon found I had but a little passed by the place where Ihad been before, when I travelled on foot to that shore; sotaking nothing out of my boat but my gun and umbrella, forit was exceedingly hot, I began my march. The way was com-fortable enough after such a voyage as I had been upon, and Ireached my old bower in the evening, where I found every-thing standing as I left it; for I always kept it in good order,being, as I said before, my country house.I got over the fence, and laid me down in the shade to restmy limbs, for I was very weary, and fell asleep; but judge you,if you can, that read my story, what a surprise I must be inwhen I was awaked out of my sleep by a voice calling me bymy name several times, “Robin, Robin, Robin Crusoe: poorRobin Crusoe! Where are you, Robin Crusoe? Where are you?Where have you been?”I was so dead asleep at first, being fatigued with rowing, orpart of the day, and with walking the latter part, that I didnot wake thoroughly; but dozing thought I dreamed thatsomebody spoke to me; but as the voice continued to repeat,“Robin Crusoe, Robin Crusoe,” at last I began to wake moreperfectly, and was at first dreadfully frightened, and startedup in the utmost consternation; but no sooner were my eyesopen, but I saw my Poll sitting on the top of the hedge; andimmediately knew that it was he that spoke to me; for just insuch bemoaning language I had used to talk to him and teachhim; and he had learned it so perfectly that he would sit uponmy finger, and lay his bill close to my face and cry, “PoorRobin Crusoe! Where are you? Where have you been? Howcame you here?” and such things as I had taught him.However, even though I knew it was the parrot, and thatindeed it could be nobody else, it was a good while before Icould compose myself. First, I was amazed how the creaturegot thither; and then, how he should just keep about the place,and nowhere else; but as I was well satisfied it could be no-body but honest Poll, I got over it; and holding out my hand,and calling him by his name, “Poll,” the sociable creature cameto me, and sat upon my thumb, as he used to do, and contin-ued talking to me, “Poor Robin Crusoe! and how did I comehere? and where had I been?” just as if he had been overjoyed




124Robinson Crusoeto see me again; and so I carried him home along with me.I had now had enough of rambling to sea for some time,and had enough to do for many days to sit still and reflectupon the danger I had been in. I would have been very glad tohave had my boat again on my side of the island; but I knewnot how it was practicable to get it about. As to the east sideof the island, which I had gone round, I knew well enoughthere was no venturing that way; my very heart would shrink,and my very blood run chill, but to think of it; and as to theother side of the island, I did not know how it might bethere; but supposing the current ran with the same force againstthe shore at the east as it passed by it on the other, I might runthe same risk of being driven down the stream, and carried bythe island, as I had been before of being carried away from it:so with these thoughts, I contented myself to be without anyboat, though it had been the product of so many months’labour to make it, and of so many more to get it into the sea.In this government of my temper I remained near a year;and lived a very sedate, retired life, as you may well suppose;and my thoughts being very much composed as to my con-dition, and fully comforted in resigning myself to the dispo-sitions of Providence, I thought I lived really very happily inall things except that of society.I improved myself in this time in all the mechanic exerciseswhich my necessities put me upon applying myself to; and Ibelieve I should, upon occasion, have made a very good car-penter, especially considering how few tools I had.Besides this, I arrived at an unexpected perfection in myearthenware, and contrived well enough to make them with awheel, which I found infinitely easier and better; because Imade things round and shaped, which before were filthy thingsindeed to look on. But I think I was never more vain of myown performance, or more joyful for anything I found out,than for my being able to make a tobacco-pipe; and though itwas a very ugly, clumsy thing when it was done, and onlyburned red, like other earthenware, yet as it was hard andfirm, and would draw the smoke, I was exceedingly com-forted with it, for I had been always used to smoke; and therewere pipes in the ship, but I forgot them at first, not thinkingthere was tobacco in the island; and afterwards, when I searchedthe ship again, I could not come at any pipes.In my wicker-ware also I improved much, and made abun-




125Daniel Defoedance of necessary baskets, as well as my invention showedme; though not very handsome, yet they were such as werevery handy and convenient for laying things up in, or fetch-ing things home. For example, if I killed a goat abroad, Icould hang it up in a tree, flay it, dress it, and cut it in pieces,and bring it home in a basket; and the like by a turtle; I couldcut it up, take out the eggs and a piece or two of the flesh,which was enough for me, and bring them home in a basket,and leave the rest behind me. Also, large deep baskets werethe receivers of my corn, which I always rubbed out as soonas it was dry and cured, and kept it in great baskets.I began now to perceive my powder abated considerably;this was a want which it was impossible for me to supply, andI began seriously to consider what I must do when I shouldhave no more powder; that is to say, how I should kill anygoats. I had, as is observed in the third year of my being here,kept a young kid, and bred her up tame, and I was in hopes ofgetting a he-goat; but I could not by any means bring it topass, till my kid grew an old goat; and as I could never find inmy heart to kill her, she died at last of mere age.But being now in the eleventh year of my residence, and, asI have said, my ammunition growing low, I set myself tostudy some art to trap and snare the goats, to see whether Icould not catch some of them alive; and particularly I wanteda she-goat great with young. For this purpose I made snaresto hamper them; and I do believe they were more than oncetaken in them; but my tackle was not good, for I had nowire, and I always found them broken and my bait devoured.At length I resolved to try a pitfall; so I dug several large pitsin the earth, in places where I had observed the goats used tofeed, and over those pits I placed hurdles of my own makingtoo, with a great weight upon them; and several times I putears of barley and dry rice without setting the trap; and I couldeasily perceive that the goats had gone in and eaten up thecorn, for I could see the marks of their feet. At length I setthree traps in one night, and going the next morning I foundthem, all standing, and yet the bait eaten and gone; this wasvery discouraging. However, I altered my traps; and not totrouble you with particulars, going one morning to see mytraps, I found in one of them a large old he-goat; and in oneof the others three kids, a male and two females.As to the old one, I knew not what to do with him; he was




126Robinson Crusoeso fierce I durst not go into the pit to him; that is to say, tobring him away alive, which was what I wanted. I could havekilled him, but that was not my business, nor would it an-swer my end; so I even let him out, and he ran away as if hehad been frightened out of his wits. But I did not then knowwhat I afterwards learned, that hunger will tame a lion. If Ihad let him stay three or four days without food, and thenhave carried him some water to drink and then a little corn,he would have been as tame as one of the kids; for they aremighty sagacious, tractable creatures, where they are well used.However, for the present I let him go, knowing no better atthat time: then I went to the three kids, and taking them oneby one, I tied them with strings together, and with some dif-ficulty brought them all home.It was a good while before they would feed; but throwingthem some sweet corn, it tempted them, and they began tobe tame. And now I found that if I expected to supply myselfwith goats’ flesh, when I had no powder or shot left, breedingsome up tame was my only way, when, perhaps, I might havethem about my house like a flock of sheep. But then it oc-curred to me that I must keep the tame from the wild, or elsethey would always run wild when they grew up; and the onlyway for this was to have some enclosed piece of ground, wellfenced either with hedge or pale, to keep them in so effectu-ally, that those within might not break out, or those withoutbreak in.This was a great undertaking for one pair of hands yet, as Isaw there was an absolute necessity for doing it, my first workwas to find out a proper piece of ground, where there waslikely to be herbage for them to eat, water for them to drink,and cover to keep them from the sun.Those who understand such enclosures will think I had verylittle contrivance when I pitched upon a place very proper forall these (being a plain, open piece of meadow land, or savan-nah, as our people call it in the western colonies), which hadtwo or three little drills of fresh water in it, and at one endwas very woody – I say, they will smile at my forecast, whenI shall tell them I began by enclosing this piece of ground insuch a manner that, my hedge or pale must have been at leasttwo miles about. Nor was the madness of it so great as to thecompass, for if it was ten miles about, I was like to have timeenough to do it in; but I did not consider that my goats would




127Daniel Defoebe as wild in so much compass as if they had had the wholeisland, and I should have so much room to chase them in thatI should never catch them.My hedge was begun and carried on, I believe, about fiftyyards when this thought occurred to me; so I presently stoppedshort, and, for the beginning, I resolved to enclose a piece ofabout one hundred and fifty yards in length, and one hun-dred yards in breadth, which, as it would maintain as many asI should have in any reasonable time, so, as my stock increased,I could add more ground to my enclosure.This was acting with some prudence, and I went to workwith courage. I was about three months hedging in the firstpiece; and, till I had done it, I tethered the three kids in thebest part of it, and used them to feed as near me as possible,to make them familiar; and very often I would go and carrythem some ears of barley, or a handful of rice, and feed themout of my hand; so that after my enclosure was finished and Ilet them loose, they would follow me up and down, bleatingafter me for a handful of corn.This answered my end, and in about a year and a half I hada flock of about twelve goats, kids and all; and in two yearsmore I had three-and-forty, besides several that I took andkilled for my food. After that, I enclosed five several pieces ofground to feed them in, with little pens to drive them to takethem as I wanted, and gates out of one piece of ground intoanother.But this was not all; for now I not only had goat’s flesh tofeed on when I pleased, but milk too – a thing which, indeed,in the beginning, I did not so much as think of, and which,when it came into my thoughts, was really an agreeable sur-prise, for now I set up my dairy, and had sometimes a gallonor two of milk in a day. And as Nature, who gives supplies offood to every creature, dictates even naturally how to makeuse of it, so I, that had never milked a cow, much less a goat,or seen butter or cheese made only when I was a boy, after agreat many essays and miscarriages, made both butter andcheese at last, also salt (though I found it partly made to myhand by the heat of the sun upon some of the rocks of thesea), and never wanted it afterwards. How mercifully can ourCreator treat His creatures, even in those conditions in whichthey seemed to be overwhelmed in destruction! How can Hesweeten the bitterest providences, and give us cause to praise




128Robinson CrusoeHim for dungeons and prisons! What a table was here spreadfor me in the wilderness, where I saw nothing at first but toperish for hunger!CHAPTER XI – FINDS PRINT OF MAN’SCHAPTER XI – FINDS PRINT OF MAN’SCHAPTER XI – FINDS PRINT OF MAN’SCHAPTER XI – FINDS PRINT OF MAN’SCHAPTER XI – FINDS PRINT OF MAN’SFOOFOOFOOFOOFOOT ON T ON T ON T ON T ON THE SANDTHE SANDTHE SANDTHE SANDTHE SANDIT WOULD HAVE MADE a Stoic smile to have seen me andmy little family sit down to dinner. There was my maj-esty the prince and lord of the whole island; I had thelives of all my subjects at my absolute command; I couldhang, draw, give liberty, and take it away, and no rebels amongall my subjects. Then, to see how like a king I dined, too, allalone, attended by my servants! Poll, as if he had been myfavourite, was the only person permitted to talk to me. Mydog, who was now grown old and crazy, and had found nospecies to multiply his kind upon, sat always at my right hand;and two cats, one on one side of the table and one on theother, expecting now and then a bit from my hand, as a markof especial favour.But these were not the two cats which I brought on shoreat first, for they were both of them dead, and had been in-terred near my habitation by my own hand; but one of themhaving multiplied by I know not what kind of creature, thesewere two which I had preserved tame; whereas the rest ran




129Daniel Defoewild in the woods, and became indeed troublesome to me atlast, for they would often come into my house, and plunderme too, till at last I was obliged to shoot them, and did kill agreat many; at length they left me. With this attendance andin this plentiful manner I lived; neither could I be said towant anything but society; and of that, some time after this,I was likely to have too much.I was something impatient, as I have observed, to have theuse of my boat, though very loath to run any more hazards;and therefore sometimes I sat contriving ways to get her aboutthe island, and at other times I sat myself down contentedenough without her. But I had a strange uneasiness in mymind to go down to the point of the island where, as I havesaid in my last ramble, I went up the hill to see how the shorelay, and how the current set, that I might see what I had todo: this inclination increased upon me every day, and at lengthI resolved to travel thither by land, following the edge of theshore. I did so; but had any one in England met such a man asI was, it must either have frightened him, or raised a greatdeal of laughter; and as I frequently stood still to look at myself,I could not but smile at the notion of my travelling throughYorkshire with such an equipage, and in such a dress. Be pleasedto take a sketch of my figure, as follows.I had a great high shapeless cap, made of a goat’s skin, witha flap hanging down behind, as well to keep the sun from meas to shoot the rain off from running into my neck, nothingbeing so hurtful in these climates as the rain upon the fleshunder the clothes.I had a short jacket of goat’s skin, the skirts coming downto about the middle of the thighs, and a pair of open-kneedbreeches of the same; the breeches were made of the skin ofan old he-goat, whose hair hung down such a length on eitherside that, like pantaloons, it reached to the middle of my legs;stockings and shoes I had none, but had made me a pair ofsomethings, I scarce knew what to call them, like buskins, toflap over my legs, and lace on either side like spatterdashes,but of a most barbarous shape, as indeed were all the rest ofmy clothes.I had on a broad belt of goat’s skin dried, which I drewtogether with two thongs of the same instead of buckles, andin a kind of a frog on either side of this, instead of a swordand dagger, hung a little saw and a hatchet, one on one side




130Robinson Crusoeand one on the other. I had another belt not so broad, andfastened in the same manner, which hung over my shoulder,and at the end of it, under my left arm, hung two pouches,both made of goat’s skin too, in one of which hung my pow-der, in the other my shot. At my back I carried my basket,and on my shoulder my gun, and over my head a great clumsy,ugly, goat’s-skin umbrella, but which, after all, was the mostnecessary thing I had about me next to my gun. As for myface, the colour of it was really not so mulatto-like as onemight expect from a man not at all careful of it, and livingwithin nine or ten degrees of the equinox. My beard I hadonce suffered to grow till it was about a quarter of a yardlong; but as I had both scissors and razors sufficient, I had cutit pretty short, except what grew on my upper lip, which Ihad trimmed into a large pair of Mahometan whiskers, suchas I had seen worn by some Turks at Sallee, for the Moorsdid not wear such, though the Turks did; of thesemoustachios, or whiskers, I will not say they were longenough to hang my hat upon them, but they were of a lengthand shape monstrous enough, and such as in England wouldhave passed for frightful.But all this is by-the-bye; for as to my figure, I had so fewto observe me that it was of no manner of consequence, so Isay no more of that. In this kind of dress I went my newjourney, and was out five or six days. I travelled first along thesea-shore, directly to the place where I first brought my boatto an anchor to get upon the rocks; and having no boat nowto take care of, I went over the land a nearer way to the sameheight that I was upon before, when, looking forward to thepoints of the rocks which lay out, and which I was obliged todouble with my boat, as is said above, I was surprised to seethe sea all smooth and quiet – no rippling, no motion, nocurrent, any more there than in other places. I was at a strangeloss to understand this, and resolved to spend some time inthe observing it, to see if nothing from the sets of the tidehad occasioned it; but I was presently convinced how it was –viz. that the tide of ebb setting from the west, and joiningwith the current of waters from some great river on the shore,must be the occasion of this current, and that, according asthe wind blew more forcibly from the west or from the north,this current came nearer or went farther from the shore; for,waiting thereabouts till evening, I went up to the rock again,




131Daniel Defoeand then the tide of ebb being made, I plainly saw the currentagain as before, only that it ran farther off, being near half aleague from the shore, whereas in my case it set close uponthe shore, and hurried me and my canoe along with it, whichat another time it would not have done.This observation convinced me that I had nothing to dobut to observe the ebbing and the flowing of the tide, and Imight very easily bring my boat about the island again; butwhen I began to think of putting it in practice, I had suchterror upon my spirits at the remembrance of the danger Ihad been in, that I could not think of it again with any pa-tience, but, on the contrary, I took up another resolution,which was more safe, though more laborious – and this was,that I would build, or rather make, me another periagua orcanoe, and so have one for one side of the island, and one forthe other.You are to understand that now I had, as I may call it, twoplantations in the island – one my little fortification or tent,with the wall about it, under the rock, with the cave behindme, which by this time I had enlarged into several apartmentsor caves, one within another. One of these, which was thedriest and largest, and had a door out beyond my wall orfortification – that is to say, beyond where my wall joined tothe rock – was all filled up with the large earthen pots ofwhich I have given an account, and with fourteen or fifteengreat baskets, which would hold five or six bushels each, whereI laid up my stores of provisions, especially my corn, some inthe ear, cut off short from the straw, and the other rubbedout with my hand.As for my wall, made, as before, with long stakes or piles,those piles grew all like trees, and were by this time grown sobig, and spread so very much, that there was not the leastappearance, to any one’s view, of any habitation behind them.Near this dwelling of mine, but a little farther within theland, and upon lower ground, lay my two pieces of corn land,which I kept duly cultivated and sowed, and which duly yieldedme their harvest in its season; and whenever I had occasion formore corn, I had more land adjoining as fit as that.Besides this, I had my country seat, and I had now a toler-able plantation there also; for, first, I had my little bower, as Icalled it, which I kept in repair – that is to say, I kept thehedge which encircled it in constantly fitted up to its usual




132Robinson Crusoeheight, the ladder standing always in the inside. I kept thetrees, which at first were no more than stakes, but were nowgrown very firm and tall, always cut, so that they might spreadand grow thick and wild, and make the more agreeable shade,which they did effectually to my mind. In the middle of thisI had my tent always standing, being a piece of a sail spreadover poles, set up for that purpose, and which never wantedany repair or renewing; and under this I had made me a squabor couch with the skins of the creatures I had killed, and withother soft things, and a blanket laid on them, such as belongedto our sea-bedding, which I had saved; and a great watch-coatto cover me. And here, whenever I had occasion to be absentfrom my chief seat, I took up my country habitation.Adjoining to this I had my enclosures for my cattle, that isto say my goats, and I had taken an inconceivable deal ofpains to fence and enclose this ground. I was so anxious to seeit kept entire, lest the goats should break through, that I neverleft off till, with infinite labour, I had stuck the outside of thehedge so full of small stakes, and so near to one another, thatit was rather a pale than a hedge, and there was scarce room toput a hand through between them; which afterwards, whenthose stakes grew, as they all did in the next rainy season,made the enclosure strong like a wall, indeed stronger thanany wall.This will testify for me that I was not idle, and that I sparedno pains to bring to pass whatever appeared necessary for mycomfortable support, for I considered the keeping up a breedof tame creatures thus at my hand would be a living magazineof flesh, milk, butter, and cheese for me as long as I lived in theplace, if it were to be forty years; and that keeping them in myreach depended entirely upon my perfecting my enclosures tosuch a degree that I might be sure of keeping them together;which by this method, indeed, I so effectually secured, thatwhen these little stakes began to grow, I had planted them sovery thick that I was forced to pull some of them up again.In this place also I had my grapes growing, which I princi-pally depended on for my winter store of raisins, and which Inever failed to preserve very carefully, as the best and mostagreeable dainty of my whole diet; and indeed they were notonly agreeable, but medicinal, wholesome, nourishing, andrefreshing to the last degree.As this was also about half-way between my other habita-




133Daniel Defoetion and the place where I had laid up my boat, I generallystayed and lay here in my way thither, for I used frequently tovisit my boat; and I kept all things about or belonging to herin very good order. Sometimes I went out in her to divertmyself, but no more hazardous voyages would I go, scarcelyever above a stone’s cast or two from the shore, I was so ap-prehensive of being hurried out of my knowledge again bythe currents or winds, or any other accident. But now I cometo a new scene of my life. It happened one day, about noon,going towards my boat, I was exceedingly surprised with theprint of a man’s naked foot on the shore, which was veryplain to be seen on the sand. I stood like one thunderstruck,or as if I had seen an apparition. I listened, I looked roundme, but I could hear nothing, nor see anything; I went up toa rising ground to look farther; I went up the shore and downthe shore, but it was all one; I could see no other impressionbut that one. I went to it again to see if there were any more,and to observe if it might not be my fancy; but there was noroom for that, for there was exactly the print of a foot – toes,heel, and every part of a foot. How it came thither I knewnot, nor could I in the least imagine; but after innumerablefluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly confused and out ofmyself, I came home to my fortification, not feeling, as wesay, the ground I went on, but terrified to the last degree,looking behind me at every two or three steps, mistakingevery bush and tree, and fancying every stump at a distance tobe a man. Nor is it possible to describe how many variousshapes my affrighted imagination represented things to mein, how many wild ideas were found every moment in myfancy, and what strange, unaccountable whimsies came intomy thoughts by the way.When I came to my castle (for so I think I called it everafter this), I fled into it like one pursued. Whether I wentover by the ladder, as first contrived, or went in at the hole inthe rock, which I had called a door, I cannot remember; no,nor could I remember the next morning, for never frightenedhare fled to cover, or fox to earth, with more terror of mindthan I to this retreat.I slept none that night; the farther I was from the occasionof my fright, the greater my apprehensions were, which issomething contrary to the nature of such things, and espe-cially to the usual practice of all creatures in fear; but I was so




134Robinson Crusoeembarrassed with my own frightful ideas of the thing, that Iformed nothing but dismal imaginations to myself, even thoughI was now a great way off. Sometimes I fancied it must be thedevil, and reason joined in with me in this supposition, forhow should any other thing in human shape come into theplace? Where was the vessel that brought them? What markswere there of any other footstep? And how was it possible aman should come there? But then, to think that Satan shouldtake human shape upon him in such a place, where there couldbe no manner of occasion for it, but to leave the print of hisfoot behind him, and that even for no purpose too, for hecould not be sure I should see it – this was an amusement theother way. I considered that the devil might have found outabundance of other ways to have terrified me than this of thesingle print of a foot; that as I lived quite on the other side ofthe island, he would never have been so simple as to leave amark in a place where it was ten thousand to one whether Ishould ever see it or not, and in the sand too, which the firstsurge of the sea, upon a high wind, would have defaced en-tirely. All this seemed inconsistent with the thing itself and withall the notions we usually entertain of the subtlety of the devil.Abundance of such things as these assisted to argue me outof all apprehensions of its being the devil; and I presentlyconcluded then that it must be some more dangerous crea-ture – viz. that it must be some of the savages of the main-land opposite who had wandered out to sea in their canoes,and either driven by the currents or by contrary winds, hadmade the island, and had been on shore, but were gone awayagain to sea; being as loath, perhaps, to have stayed in thisdesolate island as I would have been to have had them.While these reflections were rolling in my mind, I was verythankful in my thoughts that I was so happy as not to bethereabouts at that time, or that they did not see my boat, bywhich they would have concluded that some inhabitants hadbeen in the place, and perhaps have searched farther for me.Then terrible thoughts racked my imagination about theirhaving found out my boat, and that there were people here;and that, if so, I should certainly have them come again ingreater numbers and devour me; that if it should happen thatthey should not find me, yet they would find my enclosure,destroy all my corn, and carry away all my flock of tamegoats, and I should perish at last for mere want.




135Daniel DefoeThus my fear banished all my religious hope, all that formerconfidence in God, which was founded upon such wonder-ful experience as I had had of His goodness; as if He that hadfed me by miracle hitherto could not preserve, by His power,the provision which He had made for me by His goodness. Ireproached myself with my laziness, that would not sow anymore corn one year than would just serve me till the nextseason, as if no accident could intervene to prevent my enjoy-ing the crop that was upon the ground; and this I thought sojust a reproof, that I resolved for the future to have two orthree years’ corn beforehand; so that, whatever might come, Imight not perish for want of bread.How strange a chequer-work of Providence is the life ofman! and by what secret different springs are the affectionshurried about, as different circumstances present! To-day welove what to-morrow we hate; to-day we seek what to-mor-row we shun; to-day we desire what to-morrow we fear, nay,even tremble at the apprehensions of. This was exemplifiedin me, at this time, in the most lively manner imaginable; forI, whose only affliction was that I seemed banished from hu-man society, that I was alone, circumscribed by the boundlessocean, cut off from mankind, and condemned to what I callsilent life; that I was as one whom Heaven thought not wor-thy to be numbered among the living, or to appear amongthe rest of His creatures; that to have seen one of my ownspecies would have seemed to me a raising me from death tolife, and the greatest blessing that Heaven itself, next to thesupreme blessing of salvation, could bestow; I say, that I shouldnow tremble at the very apprehensions of seeing a man, andwas ready to sink into the ground at but the shadow or silentappearance of a man having set his foot in the island.Such is the uneven state of human life; and it afforded me agreat many curious speculations afterwards, when I had a littlerecovered my first surprise. I considered that this was the sta-tion of life the infinitely wise and good providence of Godhad determined for me; that as I could not foresee what theends of Divine wisdom might be in all this, so I was not todispute His sovereignty; who, as I was His creature, had anundoubted right, by creation, to govern and dispose of meabsolutely as He thought fit; and who, as I was a creature thathad offended Him, had likewise a judicial right to condemnme to what punishment He thought fit; and that it was my




136Robinson Crusoepart to submit to bear His indignation, because I had sinnedagainst Him. I then reflected, that as God, who was not onlyrighteous but omnipotent, had thought fit thus to punishand afflict me, so He was able to deliver me: that if He didnot think fit to do so, it was my unquestioned duty to resignmyself absolutely and entirely to His will; and, on the otherhand, it was my duty also to hope in Him, pray to Him, andquietly to attend to the dictates and directions of His dailyprovidence.These thoughts took me up many hours, days, nay, I maysay weeks and months: and one particular effect of my cogi-tations on this occasion I cannot omit. One morning early,lying in my bed, and filled with thoughts about my dangerfrom the appearances of savages, I found it discomposed mevery much; upon which these words of the Scripture cameinto my thoughts, “Call upon Me in the day of trouble, andI will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” Upon this,rising cheerfully out of my bed, my heart was not only com-forted, but I was guided and encouraged to pray earnestly toGod for deliverance: when I had done praying I took up myBible, and opening it to read, the first words that presentedto me were, “Wait on the Lord, and be of good cheer, and Heshall strengthen thy heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.” It is im-possible to express the comfort this gave me. In answer, Ithankfully laid down the book, and was no more sad, at leaston that occasion.In the middle of these cogitations, apprehensions, and re-flections, it came into my thoughts one day that all this mightbe a mere chimera of my own, and that this foot might bethe print of my own foot, when I came on shore from myboat: this cheered me up a little, too, and I began to persuademyself it was all a delusion; that it was nothing else but myown foot; and why might I not come that way from theboat, as well as I was going that way to the boat? Again, Iconsidered also that I could by no means tell for certain whereI had trod, and where I had not; and that if, at last, this wasonly the print of my own foot, I had played the part of thosefools who try to make stories of spectres and apparitions, andthen are frightened at them more than anybody.Now I began to take courage, and to peep abroad again, forI had not stirred out of my castle for three days and nights, sothat I began to starve for provisions; for I had little or noth-




137Daniel Defoeing within doors but some barley-cakes and water; then I knewthat my goats wanted to be milked too, which usually wasmy evening diversion: and the poor creatures were in greatpain and inconvenience for want of it; and, indeed, it almostspoiled some of them, and almost dried up their milk. En-couraging myself, therefore, with the belief that this was noth-ing but the print of one of my own feet, and that I might betruly said to start at my own shadow, I began to go abroadagain, and went to my country house to milk my flock: butto see with what fear I went forward, how often I lookedbehind me, how I was ready every now and then to lay downmy basket and run for my life, it would have made any onehave thought I was haunted with an evil conscience, or that Ihad been lately most terribly frightened; and so, indeed, Ihad. However, I went down thus two or three days, and hav-ing seen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, and to thinkthere was really nothing in it but my own imagination; but Icould not persuade myself fully of this till I should go downto the shore again, and see this print of a foot, and measure itby my own, and see if there was any similitude or fitness, thatI might be assured it was my own foot: but when I came tothe place, first, it appeared evidently to me, that when I laidup my boat I could not possibly be on shore anywhere there-abouts; secondly, when I came to measure the mark with myown foot, I found my foot not so large by a great deal. Boththese things filled my head with new imaginations, and gaveme the vapours again to the highest degree, so that I shookwith cold like one in an ague; and I went home again, filledwith the belief that some man or men had been on shorethere; or, in short, that the island was inhabited, and I mightbe surprised before I was aware; and what course to take formy security I knew not.Oh, what ridiculous resolutions men take when possessedwith fear! It deprives them of the use of those means whichreason offers for their relief. The first thing I proposed tomyself was, to throw down my enclosures, and turn all mytame cattle wild into the woods, lest the enemy should findthem, and then frequent the island in prospect of the same orthe like booty: then the simple thing of digging up my twocorn-fields, lest they should find such a grain there, and stillbe prompted to frequent the island: then to demolish mybower and tent, that they might not see any vestiges of habi-




138Robinson Crusoetation, and be prompted to look farther, in order to find outthe persons inhabiting.These were the subject of the first night’s cogitations after Iwas come home again, while the apprehensions which had sooverrun my mind were fresh upon me, and my head was fullof vapours. Thus, fear of danger is ten thousand times moreterrifying than danger itself, when apparent to the eyes; andwe find the burden of anxiety greater, by much, than the evilwhich we are anxious about: and what was worse than allthis, I had not that relief in this trouble that from the resigna-tion I used to practise I hoped to have. I looked, I thought,like Saul, who complained not only that the Philistines wereupon him, but that God had forsaken him; for I did not nowtake due ways to compose my mind, by crying to God in mydistress, and resting upon His providence, as I had done before,for my defence and deliverance; which, if I had done, I had atleast been more cheerfully supported under this new surprise,and perhaps carried through it with more resolution.This confusion of my thoughts kept me awake all night;but in the morning I fell asleep; and having, by the amuse-ment of my mind, been as it were tired, and my spirits ex-hausted, I slept very soundly, and waked much better com-posed than I had ever been before. And now I began to thinksedately; and, upon debate with myself, I concluded that thisisland (which was so exceedingly pleasant, fruitful, and nofarther from the mainland than as I had seen) was not soentirely abandoned as I might imagine; that although therewere no stated inhabitants who lived on the spot, yet thatthere might sometimes come boats off from the shore, who,either with design, or perhaps never but when they were drivenby cross winds, might come to this place; that I had livedthere fifteen years now and had not met with the least shadowor figure of any people yet; and that, if at any time they shouldbe driven here, it was probable they went away again as soonas ever they could, seeing they had never thought fit to fixhere upon any occasion; that the most I could suggest anydanger from was from any casual accidental landing of strag-gling people from the main, who, as it was likely, if they weredriven hither, were here against their wills, so they made nostay here, but went off again with all possible speed; seldomstaying one night on shore, lest they should not have the helpof the tides and daylight back again; and that, therefore, I had




139Daniel Defoenothing to do but to consider of some safe retreat, in case Ishould see any savages land upon the spot.Now, I began sorely to repent that I had dug my cave solarge as to bring a door through again, which door, as I said,came out beyond where my fortification joined to the rock:upon maturely considering this, therefore, I resolved to drawme a second fortification, in the manner of a semicircle, at adistance from my wall, just where I had planted a double rowof trees about twelve years before, of which I made mention:these trees having been planted so thick before, they wantedbut few piles to be driven between them, that they might bethicker and stronger, and my wall would be soon finished. Sothat I had now a double wall; and my outer wall was thick-ened with pieces of timber, old cables, and everything I couldthink of, to make it strong; having in it seven little holes,about as big as I might put my arm out at. In the inside ofthis I thickened my wall to about ten feet thick with continu-ally bringing earth out of my cave, and laying it at the foot ofthe wall, and walking upon it; and through the seven holes Icontrived to plant the muskets, of which I took notice that Ihad got seven on shore out of the ship; these I planted likemy cannon, and fitted them into frames, that held them likea carriage, so that I could fire all the seven guns in two min-utes’ time; this wall I was many a weary month in finishing,and yet never thought myself safe till it was done.When this was done I stuck all the ground without mywall, for a great length every way, as full with stakes or sticksof the osier-like wood, which I found so apt to grow, as theycould well stand; insomuch that I believe I might set in neartwenty thousand of them, leaving a pretty large space betweenthem and my wall, that I might have room to see an enemy,and they might have no shelter from the young trees, if theyattempted to approach my outer wall.Thus in two years’ time I had a thick grove; and in five orsix years’ time I had a wood before my dwelling, growing somonstrously thick and strong that it was indeed perfectlyimpassable: and no men, of what kind soever, could ever imag-ine that there was anything beyond it, much less a habitation.As for the way which I proposed to myself to go in and out(for I left no avenue), it was by setting two ladders, one to apart of the rock which was low, and then broke in, and leftroom to place another ladder upon that; so when the two




140Robinson Crusoeladders were taken down no man living could come down tome without doing himself mischief; and if they had comedown, they were still on the outside of my outer wall.Thus I took all the measures human prudence could sug-gest for my own preservation; and it will be seen at lengththat they were not altogether without just reason; though Iforesaw nothing at that time more than my mere fear sug-gested to me.CHAPTER XII – A CACHAPTER XII – A CACHAPTER XII – A CACHAPTER XII – A CACHAPTER XII – A CAVE RETREAVE RETREAVE RETREAVE RETREAVE RETREATTTTTWHILE THIS WAS DOING, I was not altogether care-less of my other affairs; for I had a great con-cern upon me for my little herd of goats: theywere not only a ready supply to me on every occasion, andbegan to be sufficient for me, without the expense of powderand shot, but also without the fatigue of hunting after thewild ones; and I was loath to lose the advantage of them, andto have them all to nurse up over again.For this purpose, after long consideration, I could thinkof but two ways to preserve them: one was, to find anotherconvenient place to dig a cave underground, and to drivethem into it every night; and the other was to enclose twoor three little bits of land, remote from one another, and asmuch concealed as I could, where I might keep about half-a-dozen young goats in each place; so that if any disasterhappened to the flock in general, I might be able to raisethem again with little trouble and time: and this though itwould require a good deal of time and labour, I thoughtwas the most rational design.




141Daniel DefoeAccordingly, I spent some time to find out the most retiredparts of the island; and I pitched upon one, which was asprivate, indeed, as my heart could wish: it was a little damppiece of ground in the middle of the hollow and thick woods,where, as is observed, I almost lost myself once before, en-deavouring to come back that way from the eastern part ofthe island. Here I found a clear piece of land, near three acres,so surrounded with woods that it was almost an enclosure bynature; at least, it did not want near so much labour to makeit so as the other piece of ground I had worked so hard at.I immediately went to work with this piece of ground; andin less than a month’s time I had so fenced it round that myflock, or herd, call it which you please, which were not sowild now as at first they might be supposed to be, were wellenough secured in it: so, without any further delay, I removedten young she-goats and two he-goats to this piece, and whenthey were there I continued to perfect the fence till I had madeit as secure as the other; which, however, I did at more leisure,and it took me up more time by a great deal. All this labour Iwas at the expense of, purely from my apprehensions on ac-count of the print of a man’s foot; for as yet I had never seenany human creature come near the island; and I had now livedtwo years under this uneasiness, which, indeed, made my lifemuch less comfortable than it was before, as may be wellimagined by any who know what it is to live in the constantsnare of the fear of man. And this I must observe, with grief,too, that the discomposure of my mind had great impressionalso upon the religious part of my thoughts; for the dreadand terror of falling into the hands of savages and cannibalslay so upon my spirits, that I seldom found myself in a duetemper for application to my Maker; at least, not with thesedate calmness and resignation of soul which I was wont todo: I rather prayed to God as under great affliction and pres-sure of mind, surrounded with danger, and in expectationevery night of being murdered and devoured before morn-ing; and I must testify, from my experience, that a temper ofpeace, thankfulness, love, and affection, is much the moreproper frame for prayer than that of terror and discompo-sure: and that under the dread of mischief impending, a manis no more fit for a comforting performance of the duty ofpraying to God than he is for a repentance on a sick-bed; forthese discomposures affect the mind, as the others do the body;




142Robinson Crusoeand the discomposure of the mind must necessarily be as greata disability as that of the body, and much greater; praying toGod being properly an act of the mind, not of the body.But to go on. After I had thus secured one part of my littleliving stock, I went about the whole island, searching for an-other private place to make such another deposit; when, wan-dering more to the west point of the island than I had everdone yet, and looking out to sea, I thought I saw a boat uponthe sea, at a great distance. I had found a perspective glass ortwo in one of the seamen’s chests, which I saved out of ourship, but I had it not about me; and this was so remote that Icould not tell what to make of it, though I looked at it tillmy eyes were not able to hold to look any longer; whether itwas a boat or not I do not know, but as I descended from thehill I could see no more of it, so I gave it over; only I resolvedto go no more out without a perspective glass in my pocket.When I was come down the hill to the end of the island,where, indeed, I had never been before, I was presently con-vinced that the seeing the print of a man’s foot was not such astrange thing in the island as I imagined: and but that it was aspecial providence that I was cast upon the side of the islandwhere the savages never came, I should easily have knownthat nothing was more frequent than for the canoes from themain, when they happened to be a little too far out at sea, toshoot over to that side of the island for harbour: likewise, asthey often met and fought in their canoes, the victors, havingtaken any prisoners, would bring them over to this shore,where, according to their dreadful customs, being all canni-bals, they would kill and eat them; of which hereafter.When I was come down the hill to the shore, as I said above,being the SW. point of the island, I was perfectly confoundedand amazed; nor is it possible for me to express the horror ofmy mind at seeing the shore spread with skulls, hands, feet,and other bones of human bodies; and particularly I observeda place where there had been a fire made, and a circle dug inthe earth, like a cockpit, where I supposed the savage wretcheshad sat down to their human feastings upon the bodies oftheir fellow-creatures.I was so astonished with the sight of these things, that Ientertained no notions of any danger to myself from it for along while: all my apprehensions were buried in the thoughtsof such a pitch of inhuman, hellish brutality, and the horror




143Daniel Defoeof the degeneracy of human nature, which, though I had heardof it often, yet I never had so near a view of before; in short,I turned away my face from the horrid spectacle; my stomachgrew sick, and I was just at the point of fainting, when naturedischarged the disorder from my stomach; and having vom-ited with uncommon violence, I was a little relieved, but couldnot bear to stay in the place a moment; so I got up the hillagain with all the speed I could, and walked on towards myown habitation.When I came a little out of that part of the island I stoodstill awhile, as amazed, and then, recovering myself, I lookedup with the utmost affection of my soul, and, with a flood oftears in my eyes, gave God thanks, that had cast my first lotin a part of the world where I was distinguished from suchdreadful creatures as these; and that, though I had esteemedmy present condition very miserable, had yet given me somany comforts in it that I had still more to give thanks forthan to complain of: and this, above all, that I had, even inthis miserable condition, been comforted with the knowl-edge of Himself, and the hope of His blessing: which was afelicity more than sufficiently equivalent to all the miserywhich I had suffered, or could suffer.In this frame of thankfulness I went home to my castle,and began to be much easier now, as to the safety of my cir-cumstances, than ever I was before: for I observed that thesewretches never came to this island in search of what they couldget; perhaps not seeking, not wanting, or not expecting any-thing here; and having often, no doubt, been up the covered,woody part of it without finding anything to their purpose. Iknew I had been here now almost eighteen years, and neversaw the least footsteps of human creature there before; and Imight be eighteen years more as entirely concealed as I wasnow, if I did not discover myself to them, which I had nomanner of occasion to do; it being my only business to keepmyself entirely concealed where I was, unless I found a bettersort of creatures than cannibals to make myself known to. YetI entertained such an abhorrence of the savage wretches that Ihave been speaking of, and of the wretched, inhuman customof their devouring and eating one another up, that I contin-ued pensive and sad, and kept close within my own circle foralmost two years after this: when I say my own circle, I meanby it my three plantations – viz. my castle, my country seat




144Robinson Crusoe(which I called my bower), and my enclosure in the woods:nor did I look after this for any other use than an enclosurefor my goats; for the aversion which nature gave me to thesehellish wretches was such, that I was as fearful of seeing themas of seeing the devil himself. I did not so much as go to lookafter my boat all this time, but began rather to think of mak-ing another; for I could not think of ever making any moreattempts to bring the other boat round the island to me, lestI should meet with some of these creatures at sea; in whichcase, if I had happened to have fallen into their hands, I knewwhat would have been my lot.Time, however, and the satisfaction I had that I was in nodanger of being discovered by these people, began to wear offmy uneasiness about them; and I began to live just in thesame composed manner as before, only with this difference,that I used more caution, and kept my eyes more about methan I did before, lest I should happen to be seen by any ofthem; and particularly, I was more cautious of firing my gun,lest any of them, being on the island, should happen to hearit. It was, therefore, a very good providence to me that I hadfurnished myself with a tame breed of goats, and that I hadno need to hunt any more about the woods, or shoot at them;and if I did catch any of them after this, it was by traps andsnares, as I had done before; so that for two years after this Ibelieve I never fired my gun once off, though I never wentout without it; and what was more, as I had saved three pis-tols out of the ship, I always carried them out with me, or atleast two of them, sticking them in my goat-skin belt. I alsofurbished up one of the great cutlasses that I had out of theship, and made me a belt to hang it on also; so that I was nowa most formidable fellow to look at when I went abroad, ifyou add to the former description of myself the particular oftwo pistols, and a broadsword hanging at my side in a belt,but without a scabbard.Things going on thus, as I have said, for some time, I seemed,excepting these cautions, to be reduced to my former calm,sedate way of living. All these things tended to show me moreand more how far my condition was from being miserable,compared to some others; nay, to many other particulars oflife which it might have pleased God to have made my lot. Itput me upon reflecting how little repining there would beamong mankind at any condition of life if people would rather




145Daniel Defoecompare their condition with those that were worse, in orderto be thankful, than be always comparing them with thosewhich are better, to assist their murmurings and complainings.As in my present condition there were not really many thingswhich I wanted, so indeed I thought that the frights I hadbeen in about these savage wretches, and the concern I hadbeen in for my own preservation, had taken off the edge ofmy invention, for my own conveniences; and I had droppeda good design, which I had once bent my thoughts upon, andthat was to try if I could not make some of my barley intomalt, and then try to brew myself some beer. This was reallya whimsical thought, and I reproved myself often for the sim-plicity of it: for I presently saw there would be the want ofseveral things necessary to the making my beer that it wouldbe impossible for me to supply; as, first, casks to preserve itin, which was a thing that, as I have observed already, I couldnever compass: no, though I spent not only many days, butweeks, nay months, in attempting it, but to no purpose. Inthe next place, I had no hops to make it keep, no yeast tomade it work, no copper or kettle to make it boil; and yetwith all these things wanting, I verily believe, had not thefrights and terrors I was in about the savages intervened, I hadundertaken it, and perhaps brought it to pass too; for I sel-dom gave anything over without accomplishing it, when onceI had it in my head to began it. But my invention now ranquite another way; for night and day I could think of nothingbut how I might destroy some of the monsters in their cruel,bloody entertainment, and if possible save the victim theyshould bring hither to destroy. It would take up a larger vol-ume than this whole work is intended to be to set down allthe contrivances I hatched, or rather brooded upon, in mythoughts, for the destroying these creatures, or at least fright-ening them so as to prevent their coming hither any more:but all this was abortive; nothing could be possible to takeeffect, unless I was to be there to do it myself: and what couldone man do among them, when perhaps there might be twentyor thirty of them together with their darts, or their bows andarrows, with which they could shoot as true to a mark as Icould with my gun?Sometimes I thought if digging a hole under the place wherethey made their fire, and putting in five or six pounds ofgunpowder, which, when they kindled their fire, would con-




146Robinson Crusoesequently take fire, and blow up all that was near it: but as, inthe first place, I should be unwilling to waste so much pow-der upon them, my store being now within the quantity ofone barrel, so neither could I be sure of its going off at anycertain time, when it might surprise them; and, at best, thatit would do little more than just blow the fire about their earsand fright them, but not sufficient to make them forsake theplace: so I laid it aside; and then proposed that I would placemyself in ambush in some convenient place, with my threeguns all double-loaded, and in the middle of their bloodyceremony let fly at them, when I should be sure to kill orwound perhaps two or three at every shot; and then falling inupon them with my three pistols and my sword, I made nodoubt but that, if there were twenty, I should kill them all.This fancy pleased my thoughts for some weeks, and I was sofull of it that I often dreamed of it, and, sometimes, that Iwas just going to let fly at them in my sleep. I went so farwith it in my imagination that I employed myself several daysto find out proper places to put myself in ambuscade, as Isaid, to watch for them, and I went frequently to the placeitself, which was now grown more familiar to me; but whilemy mind was thus filled with thoughts of revenge and abloody putting twenty or thirty of them to the sword, as Imay call it, the horror I had at the place, and at the signals ofthe barbarous wretches devouring one another, abetted mymalice. Well, at length I found a place in the side of the hillwhere I was satisfied I might securely wait till I saw any oftheir boats coming; and might then, even before they wouldbe ready to come on shore, convey myself unseen into somethickets of trees, in one of which there was a hollow largeenough to conceal me entirely; and there I might sit and ob-serve all their bloody doings, and take my full aim at theirheads, when they were so close together as that it would benext to impossible that I should miss my shot, or that I couldfail wounding three or four of them at the first shot. In thisplace, then, I resolved to fulfil my design; and accordingly Iprepared two muskets and my ordinary fowling-piece. Thetwo muskets I loaded with a brace of slugs each, and four orfive smaller bullets, about the size of pistol bullets; and thefowling-piece I loaded with near a handful of swan-shot ofthe largest size; I also loaded my pistols with about four bul-lets each; and, in this posture, well provided with ammuni-




147Daniel Defoetion for a second and third charge, I prepared myself for myexpedition.After I had thus laid the scheme of my design, and in myimagination put it in practice, I continually made my tourevery morning to the top of the hill, which was from mycastle, as I called it, about three miles or more, to see if Icould observe any boats upon the sea, coming near the island,or standing over towards it; but I began to tire of this hardduty, after I had for two or three months constantly kept mywatch, but came always back without any discovery; therehaving not, in all that time, been the least appearance, notonly on or near the shore, but on the whole ocean, so far asmy eye or glass could reach every way.As long as I kept my daily tour to the hill, to look out, solong also I kept up the vigour of my design, and my spiritsseemed to be all the while in a suitable frame for so outra-geous an execution as the killing twenty or thirty naked sav-ages, for an offence which I had not at all entered into anydiscussion of in my thoughts, any farther than my passionswere at first fired by the horror I conceived at the unnaturalcustom of the people of that country, who, it seems, hadbeen suffered by Providence, in His wise disposition of theworld, to have no other guide than that of their own abomi-nable and vitiated passions; and consequently were left, andperhaps had been so for some ages, to act such horrid things,and receive such dreadful customs, as nothing but nature,entirely abandoned by Heaven, and actuated by some hellishdegeneracy, could have run them into. But now, when, as Ihave said, I began to be weary of the fruitless excursion whichI had made so long and so far every morning in vain, so myopinion of the action itself began to alter; and I began, withcooler and calmer thoughts, to consider what I was going toengage in; what authority or call I had to pretend to be judgeand executioner upon these men as criminals, whom Heavenhad thought fit for so many ages to suffer unpunished to goon, and to be as it were the executioners of His judgmentsone upon another; how far these people were offenders againstme, and what right I had to engage in the quarrel of thatblood which they shed promiscuously upon one another. Idebated this very often with myself thus: “How do I knowwhat God Himself judges in this particular case? It is certainthese people do not commit this as a crime; it is not against




148Robinson Crusoetheir own consciences reproving, or their light reproachingthem; they do not know it to be an offence, and then com-mit it in defiance of divine justice, as we do in almost all thesins we commit. They think it no more a crime to kill acaptive taken in war than we do to kill an ox; or to eat humanflesh than we do to eat mutton.”When I considered this a little, it followed necessarily that Iwas certainly in the wrong; that these people were not mur-derers, in the sense that I had before condemned them in mythoughts, any more than those Christians were murderers whooften put to death the prisoners taken in battle; or more fre-quently, upon many occasions, put whole troops of men tothe sword, without giving quarter, though they threw downtheir arms and submitted. In the next place, it occurred to methat although the usage they gave one another was thus brut-ish and inhuman, yet it was really nothing to me: these peoplehad done me no injury: that if they attempted, or I saw itnecessary, for my immediate preservation, to fall upon them,something might be said for it: but that I was yet out of theirpower, and they really had no knowledge of me, and conse-quently no design upon me; and therefore it could not be justfor me to fall upon them; that this would justify the conductof the Spaniards in all their barbarities practised in America,where they destroyed millions of these people; who, howeverthey were idolators and barbarians, and had several bloodyand barbarous rites in their customs, such as sacrificing hu-man bodies to their idols, were yet, as to the Spaniards, veryinnocent people; and that the rooting them out of the coun-try is spoken of with the utmost abhorrence and detestationby even the Spaniards themselves at this time, and by all otherChristian nations of Europe, as a mere butchery, a bloodyand unnatural piece of cruelty, unjustifiable either to God orman; and for which the very name of a Spaniard is reckonedto be frightful and terrible, to all people of humanity or ofChristian compassion; as if the kingdom of Spain were par-ticularly eminent for the produce of a race of men who werewithout principles of tenderness, or the common bowels ofpity to the miserable, which is reckoned to be a mark of gen-erous temper in the mind.These considerations really put me to a pause, and to a kindof a full stop; and I began by little and little to be off mydesign, and to conclude I had taken wrong measures in my




149Daniel Defoeresolution to attack the savages; and that it was not my busi-ness to meddle with them, unless they first attacked me; andthis it was my business, if possible, to prevent: but that, if Iwere discovered and attacked by them, I knew my duty. Onthe other hand, I argued with myself that this really was theway not to deliver myself, but entirely to ruin and destroymyself; for unless I was sure to kill every one that not onlyshould be on shore at that time, but that should ever comeon shore afterwards, if but one of them escaped to tell theircountry-people what had happened, they would come overagain by thousands to revenge the death of their fellows, andI should only bring upon myself a certain destruction, which,at present, I had no manner of occasion for. Upon the whole,I concluded that I ought, neither in principle nor in policy,one way or other, to concern myself in this affair: that mybusiness was, by all possible means to conceal myself fromthem, and not to leave the least sign for them to guess by thatthere were any living creatures upon the island – I mean ofhuman shape. Religion joined in with this prudential resolu-tion; and I was convinced now, many ways, that I was per-fectly out of my duty when I was laying all my bloody schemesfor the destruction of innocent creatures – I mean innocent asto me. As to the crimes they were guilty of towards one an-other, I had nothing to do with them; they were national,and I ought to leave them to the justice of God, who is theGovernor of nations, and knows how, by national punish-ments, to make a just retribution for national offences, andto bring public judgments upon those who offend in a publicmanner, by such ways as best please Him. This appeared soclear to me now, that nothing was a greater satisfaction to methan that I had not been suffered to do a thing which I nowsaw so much reason to believe would have been no less a sinthan that of wilful murder if I had committed it; and I gavemost humble thanks on my knees to God, that He had thusdelivered me from blood-guiltiness; beseeching Him to grantme the protection of His providence, that I might not fallinto the hands of the barbarians, or that I might not lay myhands upon them, unless I had a more clear call from Heavento do it, in defence of my own life.In this disposition I continued for near a year after this; andso far was I from desiring an occasion for falling upon thesewretches, that in all that time I never once went up the hill to




150Robinson Crusoesee whether there were any of them in sight, or to knowwhether any of them had been on shore there or not, that Imight not be tempted to renew any of my contrivances againstthem, or be provoked by any advantage that might presentitself to fall upon them; only this I did: I went and removedmy boat, which I had on the other side of the island, andcarried it down to the east end of the whole island, where Iran it into a little cove, which I found under some high rocks,and where I knew, by reason of the currents, the savages durstnot, at least would not, come with their boats upon any ac-count whatever. With my boat I carried away everything thatI had left there belonging to her, though not necessary for thebare going thither – viz. a mast and sail which I had made forher, and a thing like an anchor, but which, indeed, could notbe called either anchor or grapnel; however, it was the best Icould make of its kind: all these I removed, that there mightnot be the least shadow for discovery, or appearance of anyboat, or of any human habitation upon the island. Besidesthis, I kept myself, as I said, more retired than ever, and sel-dom went from my cell except upon my constant employ-ment, to milk my she-goats, and manage my little flock inthe wood, which, as it was quite on the other part of theisland, was out of danger; for certain, it is that these savagepeople, who sometimes haunted this island, never came withany thoughts of finding anything here, and consequently neverwandered off from the coast, and I doubt not but they mighthave been several times on shore after my apprehensions ofthem had made me cautious, as well as before. Indeed, I lookedback with some horror upon the thoughts of what my condi-tion would have been if I had chopped upon them and beendiscovered before that; when, naked and unarmed, except withone gun, and that loaded often only with small shot, I walkedeverywhere, peeping and peering about the island, to see whatI could get; what a surprise should I have been in if, when Idiscovered the print of a man’s foot, I had, instead of that,seen fifteen or twenty savages, and found them pursuing me,and by the swiftness of their running no possibility of myescaping them! The thoughts of this sometimes sank my verysoul within me, and distressed my mind so much that I couldnot soon recover it, to think what I should have done, andhow I should not only have been unable to resist them, buteven should not have had presence of mind enough to do




151Daniel Defoewhat I might have done; much less what now, after so muchconsideration and preparation, I might be able to do. Indeed,after serious thinking of these things, I would be melancholy,and sometimes it would last a great while; but I resolved it allat last into thankfulness to that Providence which had deliv-ered me from so many unseen dangers, and had kept me fromthose mischiefs which I could have no way been the agent indelivering myself from, because I had not the least notion ofany such thing depending, or the least supposition of its be-ing possible. This renewed a contemplation which often hadcome into my thoughts in former times, when first I beganto see the merciful dispositions of Heaven, in the dangers werun through in this life; how wonderfully we are deliveredwhen we know nothing of it; how, when we are in a quan-dary as we call it, a doubt or hesitation whether to go thisway or that way, a secret hint shall direct us this way, when weintended to go that way: nay, when sense, our own inclina-tion, and perhaps business has called us to go the other way,yet a strange impression upon the mind, from we know notwhat springs, and by we know not what power, shall overruleus to go this way; and it shall afterwards appear that had wegone that way, which we should have gone, and even to ourimagination ought to have gone, we should have been ruinedand lost. Upon these and many like reflections I afterwardsmade it a certain rule with me, that whenever I found thosesecret hints or pressings of mind to doing or not doing any-thing that presented, or going this way or that way, I neverfailed to obey the secret dictate; though I knew no other rea-son for it than such a pressure or such a hint hung upon mymind. I could give many examples of the success of this con-duct in the course of my life, but more especially in the latterpart of my inhabiting this unhappy island; besides many oc-casions which it is very likely I might have taken notice of, ifI had seen with the same eyes then that I see with now. But itis never too late to be wise; and I cannot but advise all consid-ering men, whose lives are attended with such extraordinaryincidents as mine, or even though not so extraordinary, notto slight such secret intimations of Providence, let them comefrom what invisible intelligence they will. That I shall notdiscuss, and perhaps cannot account for; but certainly theyare a proof of the converse of spirits, and a secret communica-tion between those embodied and those unembodied, and




152Robinson Crusoesuch a proof as can never be withstood; of which I shall haveoccasion to give some remarkable instances in the remainderof my solitary residence in this dismal place.I believe the reader of this will not think it strange if I con-fess that these anxieties, these constant dangers I lived in, andthe concern that was now upon me, put an end to all inven-tion, and to all the contrivances that I had laid for my futureaccommodations and conveniences. I had the care of my safetymore now upon my hands than that of my food. I cared notto drive a nail, or chop a stick of wood now, for fear the noiseI might make should be heard: much less would I fire a gunfor the same reason: and above all I was intolerably uneasy atmaking any fire, lest the smoke, which is visible at a greatdistance in the day, should betray me. For this reason, I re-moved that part of my business which required fire, such asburning of pots and pipes, &c., into my new apartment inthe woods; where, after I had been some time, I found, to myunspeakable consolation, a mere natural cave in the earth,which went in a vast way, and where, I daresay, no savage, hadhe been at the mouth of it, would be so hardy as to venturein; nor, indeed, would any man else, but one who, like me,wanted nothing so much as a safe retreat.The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of a greatrock, where, by mere accident (I would say, if I did not seeabundant reason to ascribe all such things now to Providence),I was cutting down some thick branches of trees to makecharcoal; and before I go on I must observe the reason of mymaking this charcoal, which was this – I was afraid of makinga smoke about my habitation, as I said before; and yet I couldnot live there without baking my bread, cooking my meat,&c.; so I contrived to burn some wood here, as I had seendone in England, under turf, till it became chark or dry coal:and then putting the fire out, I preserved the coal to carryhome, and perform the other services for which fire was want-ing, without danger of smoke. But this is by-the-bye. WhileI was cutting down some wood here, I perceived that, behinda very thick branch of low brushwood or underwood, therewas a kind of hollow place: I was curious to look in it; andgetting with difficulty into the mouth of it, I found it waspretty large, that is to say, sufficient for me to stand uprightin it, and perhaps another with me: but I must confess to youthat I made more haste out than I did in, when looking far-




153Daniel Defoether into the place, and which was perfectly dark, I saw twobroad shining eyes of some creature, whether devil or man Iknew not, which twinkled like two stars; the dim light fromthe cave’s mouth shining directly in, and making the reflec-tion. However, after some pause I recovered myself, and be-gan to call myself a thousand fools, and to think that he thatwas afraid to see the devil was not fit to live twenty years in anisland all alone; and that I might well think there was nothingin this cave that was more frightful than myself. Upon this,plucking up my courage, I took up a firebrand, and in I rushedagain, with the stick flaming in my hand: I had not gonethree steps in before I was almost as frightened as before; forI heard a very loud sigh, like that of a man in some pain, andit was followed by a broken noise, as of words half expressed,and then a deep sigh again. I stepped back, and was indeedstruck with such a surprise that it put me into a cold sweat,and if I had had a hat on my head, I will not answer for it thatmy hair might not have lifted it off. But still plucking up myspirits as well as I could, and encouraging myself a little withconsidering that the power and presence of God was every-where, and was able to protect me, I stepped forward again,and by the light of the firebrand, holding it up a little overmy head, I saw lying on the ground a monstrous, frightfulold he-goat, just making his will, as we say, and gasping forlife, and, dying, indeed, of mere old age. I stirred him a littleto see if I could get him out, and he essayed to get up, but wasnot able to raise himself; and I thought with myself he mighteven lie there – for if he had frightened me, so he wouldcertainly fright any of the savages, if any of them should be sohardy as to come in there while he had any life in him.I was now recovered from my surprise, and began to lookround me, when I found the cave was but very small – that isto say, it might be about twelve feet over, but in no mannerof shape, neither round nor square, no hands having ever beenemployed in making it but those of mere Nature. I observedalso that there was a place at the farther side of it that went infurther, but was so low that it required me to creep upon myhands and knees to go into it, and whither it went I knewnot; so, having no candle, I gave it over for that time, butresolved to go again the next day provided with candles and atinder-box, which I had made of the lock of one of the mus-kets, with some wildfire in the pan.




154Robinson CrusoeAccordingly, the next day I came provided with six largecandles of my own making (for I made very good candlesnow of goat’s tallow, but was hard set for candle-wick, usingsometimes rags or rope-yarn, and sometimes the dried rindof a weed like nettles); and going into this low place I wasobliged to creep upon all-fours as I have said, almost ten yards– which, by the way, I thought was a venture bold enough,considering that I knew not how far it might go, nor whatwas beyond it. When I had got through the strait, I found theroof rose higher up, I believe near twenty feet; but never wassuch a glorious sight seen in the island, I daresay, as it was tolook round the sides and roof of this vault or cave – the wallreflected a hundred thousand lights to me from my twocandles. What it was in the rock – whether diamonds or anyother precious stones, or gold which I rather supposed it tobe – I knew not. The place I was in was a most delightfulcavity, or grotto, though perfectly dark; the floor was dry andlevel, and had a sort of a small loose gravel upon it, so thatthere was no nauseous or venomous creature to be seen, nei-ther was there any damp or wet on the sides or roof. The onlydifficulty in it was the entrance – which, however, as it was aplace of security, and such a retreat as I wanted; I thought wasa convenience; so that I was really rejoiced at the discovery,and resolved, without any delay, to bring some of those thingswhich I was most anxious about to this place: particularly, Iresolved to bring hither my magazine of powder, and all myspare arms – viz. two fowling-pieces – for I had three in all –and three muskets – for of them I had eight in all; so I kept inmy castle only five, which stood ready mounted like pieces ofcannon on my outmost fence, and were ready also to take outupon any expedition. Upon this occasion of removing myammunition I happened to open the barrel of powder whichI took up out of the sea, and which had been wet, and I foundthat the water had penetrated about three or four inches intothe powder on every side, which caking and growing hard, hadpreserved the inside like a kernel in the shell, so that I had nearsixty pounds of very good powder in the centre of the cask.This was a very agreeable discovery to me at that time; so Icarried all away thither, never keeping above two or three poundsof powder with me in my castle, for fear of a surprise of anykind; I also carried thither all the lead I had left for bullets.I fancied myself now like one of the ancient giants who




155Daniel Defoewere said to live in caves and holes in the rocks, where nonecould come at them; for I persuaded myself, while I was here,that if five hundred savages were to hunt me, they could neverfind me out – or if they did, they would not venture to attackme here. The old goat whom I found expiring died in themouth of the cave the next day after I made this discovery;and I found it much easier to dig a great hole there, and throwhim in and cover him with earth, than to drag him out; so Iinterred him there, to prevent offence to my nose.CHAPTER XIII – WRECKCHAPTER XIII – WRECKCHAPTER XIII – WRECKCHAPTER XIII – WRECKCHAPTER XIII – WRECKOF A SPOF A SPOF A SPOF A SPOF A SPANISH SHIPANISH SHIPANISH SHIPANISH SHIPANISH SHIPI WAS NOW IN the twenty-third year of my residence inthis island, and was so naturalised to the place and themanner of living, that, could I but have enjoyed the cer-tainty that no savages would come to the place to disturb me,I could have been content to have capitulated for spendingthe rest of my time there, even to the last moment, till I hadlaid me down and died, like the old goat in the cave. I hadalso arrived to some little diversions and amusements, whichmade the time pass a great deal more pleasantly with me thanit did before – first, I had taught my Poll, as I noted before,to speak; and he did it so familiarly, and talked so articulatelyand plain, that it was very pleasant to me; and he lived withme no less than six-and-twenty years. How long he mighthave lived afterwards I know not, though I know they have anotion in the Brazils that they live a hundred years. My dogwas a pleasant and loving companion to me for no less thansixteen years of my time, and then died of mere old age. As




156Robinson Crusoefor my cats, they multiplied, as I have observed, to that de-gree that I was obliged to shoot several of them at first, tokeep them from devouring me and all I had; but at length,when the two old ones I brought with me were gone, andafter some time continually driving them from me, and let-ting them have no provision with me, they all ran wild intothe woods, except two or three favourites, which I kept tame,and whose young, when they had any, I always drowned; andthese were part of my family. Besides these I always kept twoor three household kids about me, whom I taught to feedout of my hand; and I had two more parrots, which talkedpretty well, and would all call “Robin Crusoe,” but none likemy first; nor, indeed, did I take the pains with any of themthat I had done with him. I had also several tame sea-fowls,whose name I knew not, that I caught upon the shore, andcut their wings; and the little stakes which I had planted be-fore my castle-wall being now grown up to a good thick grove,these fowls all lived among these low trees, and bred there,which was very agreeable to me; so that, as I said above, Ibegan to he very well contented with the life I led, if I couldhave been secured from the dread of the savages. But it wasotherwise directed; and it may not be amiss for all peoplewho shall meet with my story to make this just observationfrom it: How frequently, in the course of our lives, the evilwhich in itself we seek most to shun, and which, when we arefallen into, is the most dreadful to us, is oftentimes the verymeans or door of our deliverance, by which alone we can beraised again from the affliction we are fallen into. I could givemany examples of this in the course of my unaccountablelife; but in nothing was it more particularly remarkable thanin the circumstances of my last years of solitary residence inthis island.It was now the month of December, as I said above, in mytwenty-third year; and this, being the southern solstice (forwinter I cannot call it), was the particular time of my harvest,and required me to be pretty much abroad in the fields, when,going out early in the morning, even before it was thoroughdaylight, I was surprised with seeing a light of some fire uponthe shore, at a distance from me of about two miles, towardthat part of the island where I had observed some savages hadbeen, as before, and not on the other side; but, to my greataffliction, it was on my side of the island.




157Daniel DefoeI was indeed terribly surprised at the sight, and stoppedshort within my grove, not daring to go out, lest I might besurprised; and yet I had no more peace within, from the ap-prehensions I had that if these savages, in rambling over theisland, should find my corn standing or cut, or any of myworks or improvements, they would immediately concludethat there were people in the place, and would then never resttill they had found me out. In this extremity I went backdirectly to my castle, pulled up the ladder after me, and madeall things without look as wild and natural as I could.Then I prepared myself within, putting myself in a postureof defence. I loaded all my cannon, as I called them – that isto say, my muskets, which were mounted upon my new for-tification – and all my pistols, and resolved to defend myselfto the last gasp – not forgetting seriously to commend myselfto the Divine protection, and earnestly to pray to God todeliver me out of the hands of the barbarians. I continued inthis posture about two hours, and began to be impatient forintelligence abroad, for I had no spies to send out. After sit-ting a while longer, and musing what I should do in this case,I was not able to bear sitting in ignorance longer; so settingup my ladder to the side of the hill, where there was a flatplace, as I observed before, and then pulling the ladder afterme, I set it up again and mounted the top of the hill, andpulling out my perspective glass, which I had taken on pur-pose, I laid me down flat on my belly on the ground, andbegan to look for the place. I presently found there were noless than nine naked savages sitting round a small fire theyhad made, not to warm them, for they had no need of that,the weather being extremely hot, but, as I supposed, to dresssome of their barbarous diet of human flesh which they hadbrought with them, whether alive or dead I could not tell.They had two canoes with them, which they had hauled upupon the shore; and as it was then ebb of tide, they seemed tome to wait for the return of the flood to go away again. It isnot easy to imagine what confusion this sight put me into,especially seeing them come on my side of the island, and sonear to me; but when I considered their coming must be al-ways with the current of the ebb, I began afterwards to bemore sedate in my mind, being satisfied that I might go abroadwith safety all the time of the flood of tide, if they were noton shore before; and having made this observation, I went




158Robinson Crusoeabroad about my harvest work with the more composure.As I expected, so it proved; for as soon as the tide made tothe westward I saw them all take boat and row (or paddle aswe call it) away. I should have observed, that for an hour ormore before they went off they were dancing, and I couldeasily discern their postures and gestures by my glass. I couldnot perceive, by my nicest observation, but that they werestark naked, and had not the least covering upon them; butwhether they were men or women I could not distinguish.As soon as I saw them shipped and gone, I took two gunsupon my shoulders, and two pistols in my girdle, and mygreat sword by my side without a scabbard, and with all thespeed I was able to make went away to the hill where I haddiscovered the first appearance of all; and as soon as I get thither,which was not in less than two hours (for I could not goquickly, being so loaded with arms as I was), I perceived therehad been three canoes more of the savages at that place; andlooking out farther, I saw they were all at sea together, mak-ing over for the main. This was a dreadful sight to me, espe-cially as, going down to the shore, I could see the marks ofhorror which the dismal work they had been about had leftbehind it – viz. the blood, the bones, and part of the flesh ofhuman bodies eaten and devoured by those wretches withmerriment and sport. I was so filled with indignation at thesight, that I now began to premeditate the destruction of thenext that I saw there, let them be whom or how many soever.It seemed evident to me that the visits which they made thusto this island were not very frequent, for it was above fifteenmonths before any more of them came on shore there again –that is to say, I neither saw them nor any footsteps or signalsof them in all that time; for as to the rainy seasons, then theyare sure not to come abroad, at least not so far. Yet all thiswhile I lived uncomfortably, by reason of the constant appre-hensions of their coming upon me by surprise: from whenceI observe, that the expectation of evil is more bitter than thesuffering, especially if there is no room to shake off that ex-pectation or those apprehensions.During all this time I was in a murdering humour, and spentmost of my hours, which should have been better employed,in contriving how to circumvent and fall upon them the verynext time I should see them – especially if they should bedivided, as they were the last time, into two parties; nor did I




159Daniel Defoeconsider at all that if I killed one party – suppose ten or adozen – I was still the next day, or week, or month, to killanother, and so another, even ad infinitum, till I should be, atlength, no less a murderer than they were in being man-eaters– and perhaps much more so. I spent my days now in greatperplexity and anxiety of mind, expecting that I should oneday or other fall, into the hands of these merciless creatures;and if I did at any time venture abroad, it was not withoutlooking around me with the greatest care and caution imag-inable. And now I found, to my great comfort, how happy itwas that I had provided a tame flock or herd of goats, for Idurst not upon any account fire my gun, especially near thatside of the island where they usually came, lest I should alarmthe savages; and if they had fled from me now, I was sure tohave them come again with perhaps two or three hundredcanoes with them in a few days, and then I knew what toexpect. However, I wore out a year and three months morebefore I ever saw any more of the savages, and then I foundthem again, as I shall soon observe. It is true they might havebeen there once or twice; but either they made no stay, or atleast I did not see them; but in the month of May, as near asI could calculate, and in my four-and-twentieth year, I had avery strange encounter with them; of which in its place.The perturbation of my mind during this fifteen or sixteenmonths’ interval was very great; I slept unquietly, dreamedalways frightful dreams, and often started out of my sleep inthe night. In the day great troubles overwhelmed my mind;and in the night I dreamed often of killing the savages and ofthe reasons why I might justify doing it.But to waive all this for a while. It was in the middle ofMay, on the sixteenth day, I think, as well as my poor woodencalendar would reckon, for I marked all upon the post still; Isay, it was on the sixteenth of May that it blew a very greatstorm of wind all day, with a great deal of lightning and thun-der, and; a very foul night it was after it. I knew not what wasthe particular occasion of it, but as I was reading in the Bible,and taken up with very serious thoughts about my presentcondition, I was surprised with the noise of a gun, as I thought,fired at sea. This was, to be sure, a surprise quite of a differentnature from any I had met with before; for the notions thisput into my thoughts were quite of another kind. I started upin the greatest haste imaginable; and, in a trice, clapped my




160Robinson Crusoeladder to the middle place of the rock, and pulled it after me;and mounting it the second time, got to the top of the hillthe very moment that a flash of fire bid me listen for a secondgun, which, accordingly, in about half a minute I heard; andby the sound, knew that it was from that part of the sea whereI was driven down the current in my boat. I immediatelyconsidered that this must be some ship in distress, and thatthey had some comrade, or some other ship in company, andfired these for signals of distress, and to obtain help. I had thepresence of mind at that minute to think, that though I couldnot help them, it might be that they might help me; so Ibrought together all the dry wood I could get at hand, andmaking a good handsome pile, I set it on fire upon the hill.The wood was dry, and blazed freely; and, though the windblew very hard, yet it burned fairly out; so that I was certain,if there was any such thing as a ship, they must needs see it.And no doubt they did; for as soon as ever my fire blazed up,I heard another gun, and after that several others, all from thesame quarter. I plied my fire all night long, till daybreak: andwhen it was broad day, and the air cleared up, I saw some-thing at a great distance at sea, full east of the island, whethera sail or a hull I could not distinguish – no, not with my glass:the distance was so great, and the weather still something hazyalso; at least, it was so out at sea.I looked frequently at it all that day, and soon perceivedthat it did not move; so I presently concluded that it was aship at anchor; and being eager, you may be sure, to be satis-fied, I took my gun in my hand, and ran towards the southside of the island to the rocks where I had formerly been car-ried away by the current; and getting up there, the weather bythis time being perfectly clear, I could plainly see, to my greatsorrow, the wreck of a ship, cast away in the night upon thoseconcealed rocks which I found when I was out in my boat;and which rocks, as they checked the violence of the stream,and made a kind of counter-stream, or eddy, were the occa-sion of my recovering from the most desperate, hopeless con-dition that ever I had been in in all my life. Thus, what is oneman’s safety is another man’s destruction; for it seems thesemen, whoever they were, being out of their knowledge, andthe rocks being wholly under water, had been driven uponthem in the night, the wind blowing hard at ENE. Had theyseen the island, as I must necessarily suppose they did not,




161Daniel Defoethey must, as I thought, have endeavoured to have saved them-selves on shore by the help of their boat; but their firing offguns for help, especially when they saw, as I imagined, myfire, filled me with many thoughts. First, I imagined thatupon seeing my light they might have put themselves intotheir boat, and endeavoured to make the shore: but that thesea running very high, they might have been cast away. Othertimes I imagined that they might have lost their boat before,as might be the case many ways; particularly by the breakingof the sea upon their ship, which many times obliged men tostave, or take in pieces, their boat, and sometimes to throw itoverboard with their own hands. Other times I imagined theyhad some other ship or ships in company, who, upon thesignals of distress they made, had taken them up, and carriedthem off. Other times I fancied they were all gone off to seain their boat, and being hurried away by the current that I hadbeen formerly in, were carried out into the great ocean, wherethere was nothing but misery and perishing: and that, per-haps, they might by this time think of starving, and of beingin a condition to eat one another.As all these were but conjectures at best, so, in the condi-tion I was in, I could do no more than look on upon themisery of the poor men, and pity them; which had still thisgood effect upon my side, that it gave me more and morecause to give thanks to God, who had so happily and com-fortably provided for me in my desolate condition; and thatof two ships’ companies, who were now cast away upon thispart of the world, not one life should be spared but mine. Ilearned here again to observe, that it is very rare that the provi-dence of God casts us into any condition so low, or any mis-ery so great, but we may see something or other to be thank-ful for, and may see others in worse circumstances than ourown. Such certainly was the case of these men, of whom Icould not so much as see room to suppose any were saved;nothing could make it rational so much as to wish or expectthat they did not all perish there, except the possibility onlyof their being taken up by another ship in company; and thiswas but mere possibility indeed, for I saw not the least sign orappearance of any such thing. I cannot explain, by any pos-sible energy of words, what a strange longing I felt in my soulupon this sight, breaking out sometimes thus: “Oh that therehad been but one or two, nay, or but one soul saved out of




162Robinson Crusoethis ship, to have escaped to me, that I might but have hadone companion, one fellow-creature, to have spoken to meand to have conversed with!” In all the time of my solitarylife I never felt so earnest, so strong a desire after the society ofmy fellow-creatures, or so deep a regret at the want of it.There are some secret springs in the affections which, whenthey are set a-going by some object in view, or, though not inview, yet rendered present to the mind by the power of imagi-nation, that motion carries out the soul, by its impetuosity,to such violent, eager embracings of the object, that the ab-sence of it is insupportable. Such were these earnest wishingsthat but one man had been saved. I believe I repeated thewords, “Oh that it had been but one!” a thousand times; andmy desires were so moved by it, that when I spoke the wordsmy hands would clinch together, and my fingers would pressthe palms of my hands, so that if I had had any soft thing inmy hand I should have crushed it involuntarily; and the teethin my head would strike together, and set against one anotherso strong, that for some time I could not part them again.Let the naturalists explain these things, and the reason andmanner of them. All I can do is to describe the fact, whichwas even surprising to me when I found it, though I knewnot from whence it proceeded; it was doubtless the effect ofardent wishes, and of strong ideas formed in my mind, realisingthe comfort which the conversation of one of my fellow-Christians would have been to me. But it was not to be; eithertheir fate or mine, or both, forbade it; for, till the last year ofmy being on this island, I never knew whether any were savedout of that ship or no; and had only the affliction, some daysafter, to see the corpse of a drowned boy come on shore at theend of the island which was next the shipwreck. He had noclothes on but a seaman’s waistcoat, a pair of open-kneed linendrawers, and a blue linen shirt; but nothing to direct me somuch as to guess what nation he was of. He had nothing in hispockets but two pieces of eight and a tobacco pipe – the lastwas to me of ten times more value than the first.It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture out inmy boat to this wreck, not doubting but I might find some-thing on board that might be useful to me. But that did notaltogether press me so much as the possibility that there mightbe yet some living creature on board, whose life I might notonly save, but might, by saving that life, comfort my own to




163Daniel Defoethe last degree; and this thought clung so to my heart that Icould not be quiet night or day, but I must venture out in myboat on board this wreck; and committing the rest to God’sprovidence, I thought the impression was so strong upon mymind that it could not be resisted – that it must come fromsome invisible direction, and that I should be wanting tomyself if I did not go.Under the power of this impression, I hastened back to mycastle, prepared everything for my voyage, took a quantity ofbread, a great pot of fresh water, a compass to steer by, a bottleof rum (for I had still a great deal of that left), and a basket ofraisins; and thus, loading myself with everything necessary. Iwent down to my boat, got the water out of her, got herafloat, loaded all my cargo in her, and then went home againfor more. My second cargo was a great bag of rice, the um-brella to set up over my head for a shade, another large pot ofwater, and about two dozen of small loaves, or barley cakes,more than before, with a bottle of goat’s milk and a cheese;all which with great labour and sweat I carried to my boat;and praying to God to direct my voyage, I put out, and row-ing or paddling the canoe along the shore, came at last to theutmost point of the island on the north-east side. And now Iwas to launch out into the ocean, and either to venture or notto venture. I looked on the rapid currents which ran con-stantly on both sides of the island at a distance, and whichwere very terrible to me from the remembrance of the hazardI had been in before, and my heart began to fail me; for Iforesaw that if I was driven into either of those currents, Ishould be carried a great way out to sea, and perhaps out ofmy reach or sight of the island again; and that then, as myboat was but small, if any little gale of wind should rise, Ishould be inevitably lost.These thoughts so oppressed my mind that I began to giveover my enterprise; and having hauled my boat into a littlecreek on the shore, I stepped out, and sat down upon a risingbit of ground, very pensive and anxious, between fear anddesire, about my voyage; when, as I was musing, I could per-ceive that the tide was turned, and the flood come on; uponwhich my going was impracticable for so many hours. Uponthis, presently it occurred to me that I should go up to thehighest piece of ground I could find, and observe, if I could,how the sets of the tide or currents lay when the flood came




164Robinson Crusoein, that I might judge whether, if I was driven one way out, Imight not expect to be driven another way home, with thesame rapidity of the currents. This thought was no sooner inmy head than I cast my eye upon a little hill which sufficientlyoverlooked the sea both ways, and from whence I had a clearview of the currents or sets of the tide, and which way I was toguide myself in my return. Here I found, that as the current ofebb set out close by the south point of the island, so the currentof the flood set in close by the shore of the north side; and thatI had nothing to do but to keep to the north side of the islandin my return, and I should do well enough.Encouraged by this observation, I resolved the next morn-ing to set out with the first of the tide; and reposing myselffor the night in my canoe, under the watch-coat I mentioned,I launched out. I first made a little out to sea, full north, till Ibegan to feel the benefit of the current, which set eastward,and which carried me at a great rate; and yet did not so hurryme as the current on the south side had done before, so as totake from me all government of the boat; but having a strongsteerage with my paddle, I went at a great rate directly for thewreck, and in less than two hours I came up to it. It was adismal sight to look at; the ship, which by its building wasSpanish, stuck fast, jammed in between two rocks. All thestern and quarter of her were beaten to pieces by the sea; andas her forecastle, which stuck in the rocks, had run on withgreat violence, her mainmast and foremast were brought bythe board – that is to say, broken short off; but her bowspritwas sound, and the head and bow appeared firm. When Icame close to her, a dog appeared upon her, who, seeing mecoming, yelped and cried; and as soon as I called him, jumpedinto the sea to come to me. I took him into the boat, butfound him almost dead with hunger and thirst. I gave him acake of my bread, and he devoured it like a ravenous wolfthat had been starving a fortnight in the snow; I then gave thepoor creature some fresh water, with which, if I would havelet him, he would have burst himself. After this I went onboard; but the first sight I met with was two men drowned inthe cook-room, or forecastle of the ship, with their arms fastabout one another. I concluded, as is indeed probable, thatwhen the ship struck, it being in a storm, the sea broke sohigh and so continually over her, that the men were not ableto bear it, and were strangled with the constant rushing in of




165Daniel Defoethe water, as much as if they had been under water. Besidesthe dog, there was nothing left in the ship that had life; norany goods, that I could see, but what were spoiled by thewater. There were some casks of liquor, whether wine orbrandy I knew not, which lay lower in the hold, and which,the water being ebbed out, I could see; but they were too bigto meddle with. I saw several chests, which I believe belongedto some of the seamen; and I got two of them into the boat,without examining what was in them. Had the stern of theship been fixed, and the forepart broken off, I am persuadedI might have made a good voyage; for by what I found inthose two chests I had room to suppose the ship had a greatdeal of wealth on board; and, if I may guess from the courseshe steered, she must have been bound from Buenos Ayres,or the Rio de la Plata, in the south part of America, beyondthe Brazils to the Havannah, in the Gulf of Mexico, and soperhaps to Spain. She had, no doubt, a great treasure in her,but of no use, at that time, to anybody; and what became ofthe crew I then knew not.I found, besides these chests, a little cask full of liquor, ofabout twenty gallons, which I got into my boat with muchdifficulty. There were several muskets in the cabin, and a greatpowder-horn, with about four pounds of powder in it; as forthe muskets, I had no occasion for them, so I left them, buttook the powder-horn. I took a fire-shovel and tongs, whichI wanted extremely, as also two little brass kettles, a copperpot to make chocolate, and a gridiron; and with this cargo,and the dog, I came away, the tide beginning to make homeagain – and the same evening, about an hour within night, Ireached the island again, weary and fatigued to the last degree.I reposed that night in the boat and in the morning I resolvedto harbour what I had got in my new cave, and not carry ithome to my castle. After refreshing myself, I got all my cargoon shore, and began to examine the particulars. The cask ofliquor I found to be a kind of rum, but not such as we had atthe Brazils; and, in a word, not at all good; but when I cameto open the chests, I found several things of great use to me –for example, I found in one a fine case of bottles, of an ex-traordinary kind, and filled with cordial waters, fine and verygood; the bottles held about three pints each, and were tippedwith silver. I found two pots of very good succades, or sweet-meats, so fastened also on the top that the salt-water had not




166Robinson Crusoehurt them; and two more of the same, which the water hadspoiled. I found some very good shirts, which were very wel-come to me; and about a dozen and a half of white linenhandkerchiefs and coloured neckcloths; the former were alsovery welcome, being exceedingly refreshing to wipe my facein a hot day. Besides this, when I came to the till in the chest,I found there three great bags of pieces of eight, which heldabout eleven hundred pieces in all; and in one of them,wrapped up in a paper, six doubloons of gold, and some smallbars or wedges of gold; I suppose they might all weigh near apound. In the other chest were some clothes, but of littlevalue; but, by the circumstances, it must have belonged tothe gunner’s mate; though there was no powder in it, excepttwo pounds of fine glazed powder, in three flasks, kept, Isuppose, for charging their fowling-pieces on occasion. Uponthe whole, I got very little by this voyage that was of any useto me; for, as to the money, I had no manner of occasion forit; it was to me as the dirt under my feet, and I would havegiven it all for three or four pair of English shoes and stock-ings, which were things I greatly wanted, but had had noneon my feet for many years. I had, indeed, got two pair ofshoes now, which I took off the feet of two drowned menwhom I saw in the wreck, and I found two pair more in oneof the chests, which were very welcome to me; but they werenot like our English shoes, either for ease or service, beingrather what we call pumps than shoes. I found in this seaman’schest about fifty pieces of eight, in rials, but no gold: I sup-posed this belonged to a poorer man than the other, whichseemed to belong to some officer. Well, however, I luggedthis money home to my cave, and laid it up, as I had donethat before which I had brought from our own ship; but itwas a great pity, as I said, that the other part of this ship hadnot come to my share: for I am satisfied I might have loadedmy canoe several times over with money; and, thought I, if Iever escape to England, it might lie here safe enough till Icome again and fetch it.




167Daniel DefoeCHAPTER XIV – A DREAM REALISEDCHAPTER XIV – A DREAM REALISEDCHAPTER XIV – A DREAM REALISEDCHAPTER XIV – A DREAM REALISEDCHAPTER XIV – A DREAM REALISEDHAVING NOW BROUGHT all my things on shore andsecured them, I went back to my boat, and rowedor paddled her along the shore to her old harbour,where I laid her up, and made the best of my way to my oldhabitation, where I found everything safe and quiet. I begannow to repose myself, live after my old fashion, and take careof my family affairs; and for a while I lived easy enough, onlythat I was more vigilant than I used to be, looked out oftener,and did not go abroad so much; and if at any time I did stirwith any freedom, it was always to the east part of the island,where I was pretty well satisfied the savages never came, andwhere I could go without so many precautions, and such aload of arms and ammunition as I always carried with me if Iwent the other way. I lived in this condition near two yearsmore; but my unlucky head, that was always to let me knowit was born to make my body miserable, was all these twoyears filled with projects and designs how, if it were possible,I might get away from this island: for sometimes I was formaking another voyage to the wreck, though my reason toldme that there was nothing left there worth the hazard of myvoyage; sometimes for a ramble one way, sometimes another– and I believe verily, if I had had the boat that I went fromSallee in, I should have ventured to sea, bound anywhere, Iknew not whither. I have been, in all my circumstances, amemento to those who are touched with the general plagueof mankind, whence, for aught I know, one half of their mis-eries flow: I mean that of not being satisfied with the stationwherein God and Nature hath placed them – for, not to lookback upon my primitive condition, and the excellent adviceof my father, the opposition to which was, as I may call it,my original sin, my subsequent mistakes of the same kindhad been the means of my coming into this miserable condi-tion; for had that Providence which so happily seated me atthe Brazils as a planter blessed me with confined desires, andI could have been contented to have gone on gradually, I mighthave been by this time – I mean in the time of my being inthis island – one of the most considerable planters in the Brazils– nay, I am persuaded, that by the improvements I had madein that little time I lived there, and the increase I should prob-




168Robinson Crusoeably have made if I had remained, I might have been worth ahundred thousand moidores – and what business had I toleave a settled fortune, a well-stocked plantation, improvingand increasing, to turn supercargo to Guinea to fetch negroes,when patience and time would have so increased our stock athome, that we could have bought them at our own doorfrom those whose business it was to fetch them? and thoughit had cost us something more, yet the difference of that pricewas by no means worth saving at so great a hazard. But as thisis usually the fate of young heads, so reflection upon the follyof it is as commonly the exercise of more years, or of thedear-bought experience of time – so it was with me now; andyet so deep had the mistake taken root in my temper, that Icould not satisfy myself in my station, but was continuallyporing upon the means and possibility of my escape fromthis place; and that I may, with greater pleasure to the reader,bring on the remaining part of my story, it may not be im-proper to give some account of my first conceptions on thesubject of this foolish scheme for my escape, and how, andupon what foundation, I acted.I am now to be supposed retired into my castle, after mylate voyage to the wreck, my frigate laid up and secured underwater, as usual, and my condition restored to what it wasbefore: I had more wealth, indeed, than I had before, but wasnot at all the richer; for I had no more use for it than theIndians of Peru had before the Spaniards came there.It was one of the nights in the rainy season in March, thefour-and-twentieth year of my first setting foot in this islandof solitude, I was lying in my bed or hammock, awake, verywell in health, had no pain, no distemper, no uneasiness ofbody, nor any uneasiness of mind more than ordinary, butcould by no means close my eyes, that is, so as to sleep; no,not a wink all night long, otherwise than as follows: It isimpossible to set down the innumerable crowd of thoughtsthat whirled through that great thoroughfare of the brain, thememory, in this night’s time. I ran over the whole history ofmy life in miniature, or by abridgment, as I may call it, to mycoming to this island, and also of that part of my life since Icame to this island. In my reflections upon the state of mycase since I came on shore on this island, I was comparing thehappy posture of my affairs in the first years of my habitationhere, with the life of anxiety, fear, and care which I had lived




169Daniel Defoein ever since I had seen the print of a foot in the sand. Notthat I did not believe the savages had frequented the islandeven all the while, and might have been several hundreds ofthem at times on shore there; but I had never known it, andwas incapable of any apprehensions about it; my satisfactionwas perfect, though my danger was the same, and I was ashappy in not knowing my danger as if I had never really beenexposed to it. This furnished my thoughts with many veryprofitable reflections, and particularly this one: How infinitelygood that Providence is, which has provided, in its govern-ment of mankind, such narrow bounds to his sight and knowl-edge of things; and though he walks in the midst of so manythousand dangers, the sight of which, if discovered to him,would distract his mind and sink his spirits, he is kept sereneand calm, by having the events of things hid from his eyes,and knowing nothing of the dangers which surround him.After these thoughts had for some time entertained me, Icame to reflect seriously upon the real danger I had been infor so many years in this very island, and how I had walkedabout in the greatest security, and with all possible tranquil-lity, even when perhaps nothing but the brow of a hill, a greattree, or the casual approach of night, had been between meand the worst kind of destruction – viz. that of falling into thehands of cannibals and savages, who would have seized on mewith the same view as I would on a goat or turtle; and havethought it no more crime to kill and devour me than I did of apigeon or a curlew. I would unjustly slander myself if I shouldsay I was not sincerely thankful to my great Preserver, to whosesingular protection I acknowledged, with great humanity, allthese unknown deliverances were due, and without which Imust inevitably have fallen into their merciless hands.When these thoughts were over, my head was for some timetaken up in considering the nature of these wretched crea-tures, I mean the savages, and how it came to pass in theworld that the wise Governor of all things should give up anyof His creatures to such inhumanity – nay, to something somuch below even brutality itself - as to devour its own kind:but as this ended in some (at that time) fruitless speculations,it occurred to me to inquire what part of the world thesewretches lived in? how far off the coast was from whencethey came? what they ventured over so far from home for?what kind of boats they had? and why I might not order




170Robinson Crusoemyself and my business so that I might be able to go overthither, as they were to come to me?I never so much as troubled myself to consider what I shoulddo with myself when I went thither; what would become ofme if I fell into the hands of these savages; or how I shouldescape them if they attacked me; no, nor so much as how itwas possible for me to reach the coast, and not to be attackedby some or other of them, without any possibility of deliver-ing myself: and if I should not fall into their hands, what Ishould do for provision, or whither I should bend my course:none of these thoughts, I say, so much as came in my way;but my mind was wholly bent upon the notion of my pass-ing over in my boat to the mainland. I looked upon my presentcondition as the most miserable that could possibly be; that Iwas not able to throw myself into anything but death, thatcould be called worse; and if I reached the shore of the main Imight perhaps meet with relief, or I might coast along, as Idid on the African shore, till I came to some inhabited coun-try, and where I might find some relief; and after all, perhapsI might fall in with some Christian ship that might take mein: and if the worst came to the worst, I could but die, whichwould put an end to all these miseries at once. Pray note, allthis was the fruit of a disturbed mind, an impatient temper,made desperate, as it were, by the long continuance of mytroubles, and the disappointments I had met in the wreck I hadbeen on board of, and where I had been so near obtaining whatI so earnestly longed for – somebody to speak to, and to learnsome knowledge from them of the place where I was, and ofthe probable means of my deliverance. I was agitated whollyby these thoughts; all my calm of mind, in my resignation toProvidence, and waiting the issue of the dispositions of Heaven,seemed to be suspended; and I had as it were no power to turnmy thoughts to anything but to the project of a voyage to themain, which came upon me with such force, and such an im-petuosity of desire, that it was not to be resisted.When this had agitated my thoughts for two hours or more,with such violence that it set my very blood into a ferment,and my pulse beat as if I had been in a fever, merely with theextraordinary fervour of my mind about it, Nature – as if Ihad been fatigued and exhausted with the very thoughts of it– threw me into a sound sleep. One would have thought Ishould have dreamed of it, but I did not, nor of anything




171Daniel Defoerelating to it, but I dreamed that as I was going out in themorning as usual from my castle, I saw upon the shore twocanoes and eleven savages coming to land, and that theybrought with them another savage whom they were going tokill in order to eat him; when, on a sudden, the savage thatthey were going to kill jumped away, and ran for his life; andI thought in my sleep that he came running into my littlethick grove before my fortification, to hide himself; and thatI seeing him alone, and not perceiving that the others soughthim that way, showed myself to him, and smiling upon him,encouraged him: that he kneeled down to me, seeming topray me to assist him; upon which I showed him my ladder,made him go up, and carried him into my cave, and he be-came my servant; and that as soon as I had got this man, Isaid to myself, “Now I may certainly venture to the main-land, for this fellow will serve me as a pilot, and will tell mewhat to do, and whither to go for provisions, and whithernot to go for fear of being devoured; what places to ventureinto, and what to shun.” I waked with this thought; and wasunder such inexpressible impressions of joy at the prospect ofmy escape in my dream, that the disappointments which Ifelt upon coming to myself, and finding that it was no morethan a dream, were equally extravagant the other way, andthrew me into a very great dejection of spirits.Upon this, however, I made this conclusion: that my onlyway to go about to attempt an escape was, to endeavour toget a savage into my possession: and, if possible, it should beone of their prisoners, whom they had condemned to be eaten,and should bring hither to kill. But these thoughts still wereattended with this difficulty: that it was impossible to effectthis without attacking a whole caravan of them, and killingthem all; and this was not only a very desperate attempt, andmight miscarry, but, on the other hand, I had greatly scrupledthe lawfulness of it to myself; and my heart trembled at thethoughts of shedding so much blood, though it was for mydeliverance. I need not repeat the arguments which occurredto me against this, they being the same mentioned before;but though I had other reasons to offer now – viz. that thosemen were enemies to my life, and would devour me if theycould; that it was self-preservation, in the highest degree, todeliver myself from this death of a life, and was acting in myown defence as much as if they were actually assaulting me,




172Robinson Crusoeand the like; I say though these things argued for it, yet thethoughts of shedding human blood for my deliverance werevery terrible to me, and such as I could by no means reconcilemyself to for a great while. However, at last, after many secretdisputes with myself, and after great perplexities about it (forall these arguments, one way and another, struggled in myhead a long time), the eager prevailing desire of deliverance atlength mastered all the rest; and I resolved, if possible, to getone of these savages into my hands, cost what it would. Mynext thing was to contrive how to do it, and this, indeed, wasvery difficult to resolve on; but as I could pitch upon noprobable means for it, so I resolved to put myself upon thewatch, to see them when they came on shore, and leave therest to the event; taking such measures as the opportunityshould present, let what would be.With these resolutions in my thoughts, I set myself uponthe scout as often as possible, and indeed so often that I washeartily tired of it; for it was above a year and a half that Iwaited; and for great part of that time went out to the westend, and to the south-west corner of the island almost everyday, to look for canoes, but none appeared. This was verydiscouraging, and began to trouble me much, though I can-not say that it did in this case (as it had done some timebefore) wear off the edge of my desire to the thing; but thelonger it seemed to be delayed, the more eager I was for it: ina word, I was not at first so careful to shun the sight of thesesavages, and avoid being seen by them, as I was now eager tobe upon them. Besides, I fancied myself able to manage one,nay, two or three savages, if I had them, so as to make thementirely slaves to me, to do whatever I should direct them,and to prevent their being able at any time to do me any hurt.It was a great while that I pleased myself with this affair; butnothing still presented itself; all my fancies and schemes cameto nothing, for no savages came near me for a great while.About a year and a half after I entertained these notions(and by long musing had, as it were, resolved them all intonothing, for want of an occasion to put them into execu-tion), I was surprised one morning by seeing no less than fivecanoes all on shore together on my side the island, and thepeople who belonged to them all landed and out of my sight.The number of them broke all my measures; for seeing somany, and knowing that they always came four or six, or




173Daniel Defoesometimes more in a boat, I could not tell what to think ofit, or how to take my measures to attack twenty or thirtymen single-handed; so lay still in my castle, perplexed anddiscomforted. However, I put myself into the same positionfor an attack that I had formerly provided, and was just readyfor action, if anything had presented. Having waited a goodwhile, listening to hear if they made any noise, at length, be-ing very impatient, I set my guns at the foot of my ladder,and .clambered up to the top of the hill, by my two stages, asusual; standing so, however, that my head did not appear abovethe hill, so that they could not perceive me by any means.Here I observed, by the help of my perspective glass, thatthey were no less than thirty in number; that they had a firekindled, and that they had meat dressed. How they had cookedit I knew not, or what it was; but they were all dancing, in Iknow not how many barbarous gestures and figures, theirown way, round the fire.While I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my per-spective, two miserable wretches dragged from the boats,where, it seems, they were laid by, and were now brought outfor the slaughter. I perceived one of them immediately fall;being knocked down, I suppose, with a club or wooden sword,for that was their way; and two or three others were at workimmediately, cutting him open for their cookery, while theother victim was left standing by himself, till they should beready for him. In that very moment this poor wretch, seeinghimself a little at liberty and unbound, Nature inspired himwith hopes of life, and he started away from them, and ranwith incredible swiftness along the sands, directly towards me;I mean towards that part of the coast where my habitationwas. I was dreadfully frightened, I must acknowledge, when Iperceived him run my way; and especially when, as I thought,I saw him pursued by the whole body: and now I expectedthat part of my dream was coming to pass, and that he wouldcertainly take shelter in my grove; but I could not depend, byany means, upon my dream, that the other savages would notpursue him thither and find him there. However, I kept mystation, and my spirits began to recover when I found thatthere was not above three men that followed him; and stillmore was I encouraged, when I found that he outstrippedthem exceedingly in running, and gained ground on them; sothat, if he could but hold out for half-an-hour, I saw easily he




174Robinson Crusoewould fairly get away from them all.There was between them and my castle the creek, which Imentioned often in the first part of my story, where I landedmy cargoes out of the ship; and this I saw plainly he mustnecessarily swim over, or the poor wretch would be takenthere; but when the savage escaping came thither, he madenothing of it, though the tide was then up; but plunging in,swam through in about thirty strokes, or thereabouts, landed,and ran with exceeding strength and swiftness. When the threepersons came to the creek, I found that two of them couldswim, but the third could not, and that, standing on the otherside, he looked at the others, but went no farther, and soonafter went softly back again; which, as it happened, was verywell for him in the end. I observed that the two who swamwere yet more than twice as strong swimming over the creekas the fellow was that fled from them. It came very warmlyupon my thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now was thetime to get me a servant, and, perhaps, a companion or assis-tant; and that I was plainly called by Providence to save thispoor creature’s life. I immediately ran down the ladders withall possible expedition, fetched my two guns, for they wereboth at the foot of the ladders, as I observed before, and get-ting up again with the same haste to the top of the hill, Icrossed towards the sea; and having a very short cut, and alldown hill, placed myself in the way between the pursuers andthe pursued, hallowing aloud to him that fled, who, lookingback, was at first perhaps as much frightened at me as at them;but I beckoned with my hand to him to come back; and, inthe meantime, I slowly advanced towards the two that fol-lowed; then rushing at once upon the foremost, I knockedhim down with the stock of my piece. I was loath to fire,because I would not have the rest hear; though, at that dis-tance, it would not have been easily heard, and being out ofsight of the smoke, too, they would not have known what tomake of it. Having knocked this fellow down, the other whopursued him stopped, as if he had been frightened, and I ad-vanced towards him: but as I came nearer, I perceived pres-ently he had a bow and arrow, and was fitting it to shoot atme: so I was then obliged to shoot at him first, which I did,and killed him at the first shot. The poor savage who fled,but had stopped, though he saw both his enemies fallen andkilled, as he thought, yet was so frightened with the fire and




175Daniel Defoenoise of my piece that he stood stock still, and neither cameforward nor went backward, though he seemed rather inclinedstill to fly than to come on. I hallooed again to him, andmade signs to come forward, which he easily understood,and came a little way; then stopped again, and then a littlefarther, and stopped again; and I could then perceive that hestood trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner, and hadjust been to be killed, as his two enemies were. I beckoned tohim again to come to me, and gave him all the signs of en-couragement that I could think of; and he came nearer andnearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps, in token ofacknowledgment for saving his life. I smiled at him, andlooked pleasantly, and beckoned to him to come still nearer;at length he came close to me; and then he kneeled downagain, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon the ground,and taking me by the foot, set my foot upon his head; this, itseems, was in token of swearing to be my slave for ever. Itook him up and made much of him, and encouraged him allI could. But there was more work to do yet; for I perceivedthe savage whom I had knocked down was not killed, butstunned with the blow, and began to come to himself: so Ipointed to him, and showed him the savage, that he was notdead; upon this he spoke some words to me, and though Icould not understand them, yet I thought they were pleasantto hear; for they were the first sound of a man’s voice that Ihad heard, my own excepted, for above twenty-five years. Butthere was no time for such reflections now; the savage whowas knocked down recovered himself so far as to sit up uponthe ground, and I perceived that my savage began to be afraid;but when I saw that, I presented my other piece at the man, asif I would shoot him: upon this my savage, for so I call himnow, made a motion to me to lend him my sword, whichhung naked in a belt by my side, which I did. He no soonerhad it, but he runs to his enemy, and at one blow cut off hishead so cleverly, no executioner in Germany could have doneit sooner or better; which I thought very strange for one who,I had reason to believe, never saw a sword in his life before,except their own wooden swords: however, it seems, as Ilearned afterwards, they make their wooden swords so sharp,so heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they will even cut offheads with them, ay, and arms, and that at one blow, too.When he had done this, he comes laughing to me in sign of




176Robinson Crusoetriumph, and brought me the sword again, and with abun-dance of gestures which I did not understand, laid it down,with the head of the savage that he had killed, just before me.But that which astonished him most was to know how Ikilled the other Indian so far off; so, pointing to him, hemade signs to me to let him go to him; and I bade him go, aswell as I could. When he came to him, he stood like oneamazed, looking at him, turning him first on one side, thenon the other; looked at the wound the bullet had made, whichit seems was just in his breast, where it had made a hole, andno great quantity of blood had followed; but he had bledinwardly, for he was quite dead. He took up his bow andarrows, and came back; so I turned to go away, and beckonedhim to follow me, making signs to him that more mightcome after them. Upon this he made signs to me that heshould bury them with sand, that they might not be seen bythe rest, if they followed; and so I made signs to him again todo so. He fell to work; and in an instant he had scraped a holein the sand with his hands big enough to bury the first in, andthen dragged him into it, and covered him; and did so by theother also; I believe he had him buried them both in a quarterof an hour. Then, calling away, I carried him, not to my castle,but quite away to my cave, on the farther part of the island:so I did not let my dream come to pass in that part, that hecame into my grove for shelter. Here I gave him bread and abunch of raisins to eat, and a draught of water, which I foundhe was indeed in great distress for, from his running: and hav-ing refreshed him, I made signs for him to go and lie down tosleep, showing him a place where I had laid some rice-straw,and a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep upon myselfsometimes; so the poor creature lay down, and went to sleep.He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well made,with straight, strong limbs, not too large; tall, and well-shaped;and, as I reckon, about twenty-six years of age. He had a verygood countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect, but seemedto have something very manly in his face; and yet he had allthe sweetness and softness of a European in his countenance,too, especially when he smiled. His hair was long and black,not curled like wool; his forehead very high and large; and agreat vivacity and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The colourof his skin was not quite black, but very tawny; and yet notan ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians and Virgin-




177Daniel Defoeians, and other natives of America are, but of a bright kind ofa dun olive-colour, that had in it something very agreeable,though not very easy to describe. His face was round and plump;his nose small, not flat, like the negroes; a very good mouth,thin lips, and his fine teeth well set, and as white as ivory.After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about half-an-hour, he awoke again, and came out of the cave to me: for Ihad been milking my goats which I had in the enclosure justby: when he espied me he came running to me, laying him-self down again upon the ground, with all the possible signsof an humble, thankful disposition, making a great many anticgestures to show it. At last he lays his head flat upon theground, close to my foot, and sets my other foot upon hishead, as he had done before; and after this made all the signsto me of subjection, servitude, and submission imaginable,to let me know how he would serve me so long as he lived. Iunderstood him in many things, and let him know I was verywell pleased with him. In a little time I began to speak tohim; and teach him to speak to me: and first, I let him knowhis name should be Friday, which was the day I saved his life:I called him so for the memory of the time. I likewise taughthim to say Master; and then let him know that was to be myname: I likewise taught him to say Yes and No and to knowthe meaning of them. I gave him some milk in an earthenpot, and let him see me drink it before him, and sop mybread in it; and gave him a cake of bread to do the like, whichhe quickly complied with, and made signs that it was verygood for him. I kept there with him all that night; but assoon as it was day I beckoned to him to come with me, andlet him know I would give him some clothes; at which heseemed very glad, for he was stark naked. As we went by theplace where he had buried the two men, he pointed exactly tothe place, and showed me the marks that he had made to findthem again, making signs to me that we should dig them upagain and eat them. At this I appeared very angry, expressedmy abhorrence of it, made as if I would vomit at the thoughtsof it, and beckoned with my hand to him to come away,which he did immediately, with great submission. I then ledhim up to the top of the hill, to see if his enemies were gone;and pulling out my glass I looked, and saw plainly the placewhere they had been, but no appearance of them or their ca-noes; so that it was plain they were gone, and had left their




178Robinson Crusoetwo comrades behind them, without any search after them.But I was not content with this discovery; but having nowmore courage, and consequently more curiosity, I took myman Friday with me, giving him the sword in his hand, withthe bow and arrows at his back, which I found he could usevery dexterously, making him carry one gun for me, and Itwo for myself; and away we marched to the place wherethese creatures had been; for I had a mind now to get somefurther intelligence of them. When I came to the place myvery blood ran chill in my veins, and my heart sunk withinme, at the horror of the spectacle; indeed, it was a dreadfulsight, at least it was so to me, though Friday made nothing ofit. The place was covered with human bones, the ground dyedwith their blood, and great pieces of flesh left here and there,half-eaten, mangled, and scorched; and, in short, all the to-kens of the triumphant feast they had been making there,after a victory over their enemies. I saw three skulls, five hands,and the bones of three or four legs and feet, and abundance ofother parts of the bodies; and Friday, by his signs, made meunderstand that they brought over four prisoners to feast upon;that three of them were eaten up, and that he, pointing tohimself, was the fourth; that there had been a great battlebetween them and their next king, of whose subjects, it seems,he had been one, and that they had taken a great number ofprisoners; all which were carried to several places by those whohad taken them in the fight, in order to feast upon them, aswas done here by these wretches upon those they brought hither.I caused Friday to gather all the skulls, bones, flesh, andwhatever remained, and lay them together in a heap, and makea great fire upon it, and burn them all to ashes. I found Fridayhad still a hankering stomach after some of the flesh, and wasstill a cannibal in his nature; but I showed so much abhor-rence at the very thoughts of it, and at the least appearance ofit, that he durst not discover it: for I had, by some means, lethim know that I would kill him if he offered it.When he had done this, we came back to our castle; andthere I fell to work for my man Friday; and first of all, I gavehim a pair of linen drawers, which I had out of the poorgunner’s chest I mentioned, which I found in the wreck, andwhich, with a little alteration, fitted him very well; and thenI made him a jerkin of goat’s skin, as well as my skill wouldallow (for I was now grown a tolerably good tailor); and I




179Daniel Defoegave him a cap which I made of hare’s skin, very convenient,and fashionable enough; and thus he was clothed, for thepresent, tolerably well, and was mighty well pleased to seehimself almost as well clothed as his master. It is true he wentawkwardly in these clothes at first: wearing the drawers wasvery awkward to him, and the sleeves of the waistcoat galledhis shoulders and the inside of his arms; but a little easingthem where he complained they hurt him, and using himselfto them, he took to them at length very well.The next day, after I came home to my hutch with him, Ibegan to consider where I should lodge him: and that I mightdo well for him and yet be perfectly easy myself, I made alittle tent for him in the vacant place between my two fortifi-cations, in the inside of the last, and in the outside of the first.As there was a door or entrance there into my cave, I made aformal framed door-case, and a door to it, of boards, and setit up in the passage, a little within the entrance; and, causingthe door to open in the inside, I barred it up in the night,taking in my ladders, too; so that Friday could no way comeat me in the inside of my innermost wall, without making somuch noise in getting over that it must needs awaken me; formy first wall had now a complete roof over it of long poles,covering all my tent, and leaning up to the side of the hill;which was again laid across with smaller sticks, instead oflaths, and then thatched over a great thickness with the rice-straw, which was strong, like reeds; and at the hole or placewhich was left to go in or out by the ladder I had placed akind of trap-door, which, if it had been attempted on theoutside, would not have opened at all, but would have fallendown and made a great noise – as to weapons, I took them allinto my side every night. But I needed none of all this precau-tion; for never man had a more faithful, loving, sincere ser-vant than Friday was to me: without passions, sullenness, ordesigns, perfectly obliged and engaged; his very affections weretied to me, like those of a child to a father; and I daresay hewould have sacrificed his life to save mine upon any occasionwhatsoever – the many testimonies he gave me of this put itout of doubt, and soon convinced me that I needed to use noprecautions for my safety on his account.This frequently gave me occasion to observe, and that withwonder, that however it had pleased God in His providence,and in the government of the works of His hands, to take




180Robinson Crusoefrom so great a part of the world of His creatures the best usesto which their faculties and the powers of their souls areadapted, yet that He has bestowed upon them the same pow-ers, the same reason, the same affections, the same sentimentsof kindness and obligation, the same passions and resentmentsof wrongs, the same sense of gratitude, sincerity, fidelity, andall the capacities of doing good and receiving good that Hehas given to us; and that when He pleases to offer them occa-sions of exerting these, they are as ready, nay, more ready, toapply them to the right uses for which they were bestowedthan we are. This made me very melancholy sometimes, inreflecting, as the several occasions presented, how mean a usewe make of all these, even though we have these powers en-lightened by the great lamp of instruction, the Spirit of God,and by the knowledge of His word added to our understand-ing; and why it has pleased God to hide the like saving knowl-edge from so many millions of souls, who, if I might judgeby this poor savage, would make a much better use of it thanwe did. From hence I sometimes was led too far, to invadethe sovereignty of Providence, and, as it were, arraign the jus-tice of so arbitrary a disposition of things, that should hidethat sight from some, and reveal it – to others, and yet expecta like duty from both; but I shut it up, and checked mythoughts with this conclusion: first, that we did not know bywhat light and law these should be condemned; but that asGod was necessarily, and by the nature of His being, infi-nitely holy and just, so it could not be, but if these creatureswere all sentenced to absence from Himself, it was on ac-count of sinning against that light which, as the Scripturesays, was a law to themselves, and by such rules as their con-sciences would acknowledge to be just, though the founda-tion was not discovered to us; and secondly, that still as we allare the clay in the hand of the potter, no vessel could say tohim, “Why hast thou formed me thus?”But to return to my new companion. I was greatly delightedwith him, and made it my business to teach him everythingthat was proper to make him useful, handy, and helpful; butespecially to make him speak, and understand me when Ispoke; and he was the aptest scholar that ever was; and par-ticularly was so merry, so constantly diligent, and so pleasedwhen he could but understand me, or make me understandhim, that it was very pleasant for me to talk to him. Now my




181Daniel Defoelife began to be so easy that I began to say to myself thatcould I but have been safe from more savages, I cared not if Iwas never to remove from the place where I lived.CHAPTER XV – FRIDACHAPTER XV – FRIDACHAPTER XV – FRIDACHAPTER XV – FRIDACHAPTER XV – FRIDAYYYYY’S EDUCA’S EDUCA’S EDUCA’S EDUCA’S EDUCATIONTIONTIONTIONTIONAFTER I HAD BEEN TWO or three days returned to mycastle, I thought that, in order to bring Friday off from his horrid way of feeding, and from the relishof a cannibal’s stomach, I ought to let him taste other flesh;so I took him out with me one morning to the woods. Iwent, indeed, intending to kill a kid out of my own flock;and bring it home and dress it; but as I was going I saw a she-goat lying down in the shade, and two young kids sitting byher. I catched hold of Friday. “Hold,” said I, “stand still;” andmade signs to him not to stir: immediately I presented mypiece, shot, and killed one of the kids. The poor creature,who had at a distance, indeed, seen me kill the savage, hisenemy, but did not know, nor could imagine how it was done,was sensibly surprised, trembled, and shook, and looked soamazed that I thought he would have sunk down. He did notsee the kid I shot at, or perceive I had killed it, but ripped uphis waistcoat to feel whether he was not wounded; and, as Ifound presently, thought I was resolved to kill him: for he




182Robinson Crusoecame and kneeled down to me, and embracing my knees,said a great many things I did not understand; but I couldeasily see the meaning was to pray me not to kill him.I soon found a way to convince him that I would do himno harm; and taking him up by the hand, laughed at him,and pointing to the kid which I had killed, beckoned to himto run and fetch it, which he did: and while he was wonder-ing, and looking to see how the creature was killed, I loadedmy gun again. By-and-by I saw a great fowl, like a hawk,sitting upon a tree within shot; so, to let Friday understand alittle what I would do, I called him to me again, pointed atthe fowl, which was indeed a parrot, though I thought it hadbeen a hawk; I say, pointing to the parrot, and to my gun,and to the ground under the parrot, to let him see I wouldmake it fall, I made him understand that I would shoot andkill that bird; accordingly, I fired, and bade him look, andimmediately he saw the parrot fall. He stood like one fright-ened again, notwithstanding all I had said to him; and I foundhe was the more amazed, because he did not see me put any-thing into the gun, but thought that there must be somewonderful fund of death and destruction in that thing, ableto kill man, beast, bird, or anything near or far off; and theastonishment this created in him was such as could not wearoff for a long time; and I believe, if I would have let him, hewould have worshipped me and my gun. As for the gun it-self, he would not so much as touch it for several days after;but he would speak to it and talk to it, as if it had answeredhim, when he was by himself; which, as I afterwards learnedof him, was to desire it not to kill him. Well, after his aston-ishment was a little over at this, I pointed to him to run andfetch the bird I had shot, which he did, but stayed some time;for the parrot, not being quite dead, had fluttered away agood distance from the place where she fell: however, he foundher, took her up, and brought her to me; and as I had per-ceived his ignorance about the gun before, I took this advan-tage to charge the gun again, and not to let him see me do it,that I might be ready for any other mark that might present;but nothing more offered at that time: so I brought homethe kid, and the same evening I took the skin off, and cut itout as well as I could; and having a pot fit for that purpose, Iboiled or stewed some of the flesh, and made some very goodbroth. After I had begun to eat some I gave some to my man,




183Daniel Defoewho seemed very glad of it, and liked it very well; but thatwhich was strangest to him was to see me eat salt with it.He made a sign to me that the salt was not good to eat;and putting a little into his own mouth, he seemed to nau-seate it, and would spit and sputter at it, washing his mouthwith fresh water after it: on the other hand, I took somemeat into my mouth without salt, and I pretended to spitand sputter for want of salt, as much as he had done at thesalt; but it would not do; he would never care for salt withmeat or in his broth; at least, not for a great while, andthen but a very little.Having thus fed him with boiled meat and broth, I wasresolved to feast him the next day by roasting a piece of thekid: this I did by hanging it before the fire on a string, as I hadseen many people do in England, setting two poles up, oneon each side of the fire, and one across the top, and tying thestring to the cross stick, letting the meat turn continually.This Friday admired very much; but when he came to tastethe flesh, he took so many ways to tell me how well he likedit, that I could not but understand him: and at last he toldme, as well as he could, he would never eat man’s flesh anymore, which I was very glad to hear.The next day I set him to work beating some corn out, andsifting it in the manner I used to do, as I observed before; andhe soon understood how to do it as well as I, especially afterhe had seen what the meaning of it was, and that it was tomake bread of; for after that I let him see me make my bread,and bake it too; and in a little time Friday was able to do allthe work for me as well as I could do it myself.I began now to consider, that having two mouths to feedinstead of one, I must provide more ground for my harvest,and plant a larger quantity of corn than I used to do; so I markedout a larger piece of land, and began the fence in the same man-ner as before, in which Friday worked not only very willinglyand very hard, but did it very cheerfully: and I told him what itwas for; that it was for corn to make more bread, because hewas now with me, and that I might have enough for him andmyself too. He appeared very sensible of that part, and let meknow that he thought I had much more labour upon me onhis account than I had for myself; and that he would work theharder for me if I would tell him what to do.This was the pleasantest year of all the life I led in this place.




184Robinson CrusoeFriday began to talk pretty well, and understand the names ofalmost everything I had occasion to call for, and of every placeI had to send him to, and talked a great deal to me; so that, inshort, I began now to have some use for my tongue again,which, indeed, I had very little occasion for before. Besidesthe pleasure of talking to him, I had a singular satisfaction inthe fellow himself: his simple, unfeigned honesty appeared tome more and more every day, and I began really to love thecreature; and on his side I believe he loved me more than itwas possible for him ever to love anything before.I had a mind once to try if he had any inclination for hisown country again; and having taught him English so wellthat he could answer me almost any question, I asked himwhether the nation that he belonged to never conquered inbattle? At which he smiled, and said – “Yes, yes, we alwaysfight the better;” that is, he meant always get the better infight; and so we began the following discourse:-MASTER. – You always fight the better; how came you tobe taken prisoner, then, Friday?FRIDAY. – My nation beat much for all that.MASTER. – How beat? If your nation beat them, how cameyou to be taken?FRIDAY. – They more many than my nation, in the placewhere me was; they take one, two, three, and me: my nationover-beat them in the yonder place, where me no was; theremy nation take one, two, great thousand.MASTER. – But why did not your side recover you fromthe hands of your enemies, then?FRIDAY. – They run, one, two, three, and me, and make goin the canoe; my nation have no canoe that time.MASTER. – Well, Friday, and what does your nation do withthe men they take? Do they carry them away and eat them, asthese did?FRIDAY. – Yes, my nation eat mans too; eat all up.




185Daniel DefoeMASTER. – Where do they carry them?FRIDAY. – Go to other place, where they think.MASTER. – Do they come hither?FRIDAY. – Yes, yes, they come hither; come other else place.MASTER. – Have you been here with them?FRIDAY. – Yes, I have been here (points to the NW. side ofthe island, which, it seems, was their side).By this I understood that my man Friday had formerly beenamong the savages who used to come on shore on the fartherpart of the island, on the same man-eating occasions he wasnow brought for; and some time after, when I took the cour-age to carry him to that side, being the same I formerly men-tioned, he presently knew the place, and told me he was thereonce, when they ate up twenty men, two women, and onechild; he could not tell twenty in English, but he numberedthem by laying so many stones in a row, and pointing to meto tell them over.I have told this passage, because it introduces what follows:that after this discourse I had with him, I asked him how farit was from our island to the shore, and whether the canoeswere not often lost. He told me there was no danger, no ca-noes ever lost: but that after a little way out to sea, there wasa current and wind, always one way in the morning, the otherin the afternoon. This I understood to be no more than thesets of the tide, as going out or coming in; but I afterwardsunderstood it was occasioned by the great draft and reflux ofthe mighty river Orinoco, in the mouth or gulf of whichriver, as I found afterwards, our island lay; and that this land,which I perceived to be W. and NW., was the great islandTrinidad, on the north point of the mouth of the river. Iasked Friday a thousand questions about the country, the in-habitants, the sea, the coast, and what nations were near; hetold me all he knew with the greatest openness imaginable. Iasked him the names of the several nations of his sort of people,but could get no other name than Caribs; from whence Ieasily understood that these were the Caribbees, which our




186Robinson Crusoemaps place on the part of America which reaches from themouth of the river Orinoco to Guiana, and onwards to St.Martha. He told me that up a great way beyond the moon,that was beyond the setting of the moon, which must bewest from their country, there dwelt white bearded men, likeme, and pointed to my great whiskers, which I mentionedbefore; and that they had killed much mans, that was his word:by all which I understood he meant the Spaniards, whosecruelties in America had been spread over the whole country,and were remembered by all the nations from father to son.I inquired if he could tell me how I might go from thisisland, and get among those white men. He told me, “Yes,yes, you may go in two canoe.” I could not understand whathe meant, or make him describe to me what he meant by twocanoe, till at last, with great difficulty, I found he meant itmust be in a large boat, as big as two canoes. This part ofFriday’s discourse I began to relish very well; and from thistime I entertained some hopes that, one time or other, I mightfind an opportunity to make my escape from this place, andthat this poor savage might be a means to help me.During the long time that Friday had now been with me,and that he began to speak to me, and understand me, I wasnot wanting to lay a foundation of religious knowledge in hismind; particularly I asked him one time, who made him.The creature did not understand me at all, but thought I hadasked who was his father – but I took it up by another handle,and asked him who made the sea, the ground we walked on,and the hills and woods. He told me, “It was one Benamuckee,that lived beyond all;” he could describe nothing of this greatperson, but that he was very old, “much older,” he said, “thanthe sea or land, than the moon or the stars.” I asked him then,if this old person had made all things, why did not all thingsworship him? He looked very grave, and, with a perfect lookof innocence, said, “All things say O to him.” I asked him ifthe people who die in his country went away anywhere? Hesaid, “Yes; they all went to Benamuckee.” Then I asked himwhether those they eat up went thither too. He said, “Yes.”From these things, I began to instruct him in the knowl-edge of the true God; I told him that the great Maker of allthings lived up there, pointing up towards heaven; that Hegoverned the world by the same power and providence bywhich He made it; that He was omnipotent, and could do




187Daniel Defoeeverything for us, give everything to us, take everything fromus; and thus, by degrees, I opened his eyes. He listened withgreat attention, and received with pleasure the notion of JesusChrist being sent to redeem us; and of the manner of makingour prayers to God, and His being able to hear us, even inheaven. He told me one day, that if our God could hear us,up beyond the sun, he must needs be a greater God than theirBenamuckee, who lived but a little way off, and yet couldnot hear till they went up to the great mountains where hedwelt to speak to them. I asked him if ever he went thither tospeak to him. He said, “No; they never went that were youngmen; none went thither but the old men,” whom he calledtheir Oowokakee; that is, as I made him explain to me, theirreligious, or clergy; and that they went to say O (so he calledsaying prayers), and then came back and told them whatBenamuckee said. By this I observed, that there is priestcrafteven among the most blinded, ignorant pagans in the world;and the policy of making a secret of religion, in order to pre-serve the veneration of the people to the clergy, not only to befound in the Roman, but, perhaps, among all religions in theworld, even among the most brutish and barbarous savages.I endeavoured to clear up this fraud to my man Friday; andtold him that the pretence of their old men going up to themountains to say O to their god Benamuckee was a cheat;and their bringing word from thence what he said was muchmore so; that if they met with any answer, or spake with anyone there, it must be with an evil spirit; and then I enteredinto a long discourse with him about the devil, the origin ofhim, his rebellion against God, his enmity to man, the reasonof it, his setting himself up in the dark parts of the world tobe worshipped instead of God, and as God, and the manystratagems he made use of to delude mankind to their ruin;how he had a secret access to our passions and to our affec-tions, and to adapt his snares to our inclinations, so as tocause us even to be our own tempters, and run upon ourdestruction by our own choice.I found it was not so easy to imprint right notions in hismind about the devil as it was about the being of a God.Nature assisted all my arguments to evidence to him even thenecessity of a great First Cause, an overruling, governing Power,a secret directing Providence, and of the equity and justice ofpaying homage to Him that made us, and the like; but there




188Robinson Crusoeappeared nothing of this kind in the notion of an evil spirit,of his origin, his being, his nature, and above all, of his incli-nation to do evil, and to draw us in to do so too; and thepoor creature puzzled me once in such a manner, by a ques-tion merely natural and innocent, that I scarce knew what tosay to him. I had been talking a great deal to him of the powerof God, His omnipotence, His aversion to sin, His being aconsuming fire to the workers of iniquity; how, as He hadmade us all, He could destroy us and all the world in a mo-ment; and he listened with great seriousness to me all thewhile. After this I had been telling him how the devil wasGod’s enemy in the hearts of men, and used all his malice andskill to defeat the good designs of Providence, and to ruin thekingdom of Christ in the world, and the like. “Well,” saysFriday, “but you say God is so strong, so great; is He notmuch strong, much might as the devil?” “Yes, yes,” says I,“Friday; God is stronger than the devil – God is above thedevil, and therefore we pray to God to tread him down underour feet, and enable us to resist his temptations and quenchhis fiery darts.” “But,” says he again, “if God much stronger,much might as the wicked devil, why God no kill the devil,so make him no more do wicked?” I was strangely surprisedat this question; and, after all, though I was now an old man,yet I was but a young doctor, and ill qualified for a casuist ora solver of difficulties; and at first I could not tell what to say;so I pretended not to hear him, and asked him what he said;but he was too earnest for an answer to forget his question, sothat he repeated it in the very same broken words as above.By this time I had recovered myself a little, and I said, “Godwill at last punish him severely; he is reserved for the judg-ment, and is to be cast into the bottomless pit, to dwell witheverlasting fire.” This did not satisfy Friday; but he returnsupon me, repeating my words, “‘Reserve at last!’ me no un-derstand – but why not kill the devil now; not kill great ago?”“You may as well ask me,” said I, “why God does not kill youor me, when we do wicked things here that offend Him – weare preserved to repent and be pardoned.” He mused sometime on this. “Well, well,” says he, mighty affectionately, “thatwell – so you, I, devil, all wicked, all preserve, repent, Godpardon all.” Here I was run down again by him to the lastdegree; and it was a testimony to me, how the mere notionsof nature, though they will guide reasonable creatures to the




189Daniel Defoeknowledge of a God, and of a worship or homage due to thesupreme being of God, as the consequence of our nature, yetnothing but divine revelation can form the knowledge of JesusChrist, and of redemption purchased for us; of a Mediator ofthe new covenant, and of an Intercessor at the footstool ofGod’s throne; I say, nothing but a revelation from Heavencan form these in the soul; and that, therefore, the gospel ofour Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, I mean the Word of God,and the Spirit of God, promised for the guide and sanctifierof His people, are the absolutely necessary instructors of thesouls of men in the saving knowledge of God and the meansof salvation.I therefore diverted the present discourse between me andmy man, rising up hastily, as upon some sudden occasion ofgoing out; then sending him for something a good way off, Iseriously prayed to God that He would enable me to instructsavingly this poor savage; assisting, by His Spirit, the heart ofthe poor ignorant creature to receive the light of the knowl-edge of God in Christ, reconciling him to Himself, and wouldguide me so to speak to him from the Word of God that hisconscience might be convinced, his eyes opened, and his soulsaved. When he came again to me, I entered into a long dis-course with him upon the subject of the redemption of manby the Saviour of the world, and of the doctrine of the gospelpreached from Heaven, viz. of repentance towards God, andfaith in our blessed Lord Jesus. I then explained to him aswell as I could why our blessed Redeemer took not on Himthe nature of angels but the seed of Abraham; and how, forthat reason, the fallen angels had no share in the redemption;that He came only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, andthe like.I had, God knows, more sincerity than knowledge in allthe methods I took for this poor creature’s instruction, andmust acknowledge, what I believe all that act upon the sameprinciple will find, that in laying things open to him, I reallyinformed and instructed myself in many things that either Idid not know or had not fully considered before, but whichoccurred naturally to my mind upon searching into them, forthe information of this poor savage; and I had more affectionin my inquiry after things upon this occasion than ever I feltbefore: so that, whether this poor wild wretch was better forme or no, I had great reason to be thankful that ever he came




190Robinson Crusoeto me; my grief sat lighter, upon me; my habitation grewcomfortable to me beyond measure: and when I reflected thatin this solitary life which I have been confined to, I had notonly been moved to look up to heaven myself, and to seekthe Hand that had brought me here, but was now to be madean instrument, under Providence, to save the life, and, foraught I knew, the soul of a poor savage, and bring him to thetrue knowledge of religion and of the Christian doctrine, thathe might know Christ Jesus, in whom is life eternal; I say,when I reflected upon all these things, a secret joy ran throughevery part of My soul, and I frequently rejoiced that ever Iwas brought to this place, which I had so often thought themost dreadful of all afflictions that could possibly have be-fallen me.I continued in this thankful frame all the remainder of mytime; and the conversation which employed the hours be-tween Friday and me was such as made the three years whichwe lived there together perfectly and completely happy, if anysuch thing as complete happiness can be formed in a sublunarystate. This savage was now a good Christian, a much betterthan I; though I have reason to hope, and bless God for it,that we were equally penitent, and comforted, restored peni-tents. We had here the Word of God to read, and no fartheroff from His Spirit to instruct than if we had been in En-gland. I always applied myself, in reading the Scripture, to lethim know, as well as I could, the meaning of what I read; andhe again, by his serious inquiries and questionings, made me,as I said before, a much better scholar in the Scripture knowl-edge than I should ever have been by my own mere privatereading. Another thing I cannot refrain from observing herealso, from experience in this retired part of my life, viz. howinfinite and inexpressible a blessing it is that the knowledgeof God, and of the doctrine of salvation by Christ Jesus, is soplainly laid down in the Word of God, so easy to be receivedand understood, that, as the bare reading the Scripture mademe capable of understanding enough of my duty to carry medirectly on to the great work of sincere repentance for mysins, and laying hold of a Saviour for life and salvation, to astated reformation in practice, and obedience to all God’scommands, and this without any teacher or instructor, I meanhuman; so the same plain instruction sufficiently served tothe enlightening this savage creature, and bringing him to be




191Daniel Defoesuch a Christian as I have known few equal to him in my life.As to all the disputes, wrangling, strife, and contention whichhave happened in the world about religion, whether nicetiesin doctrines or schemes of church government, they were allperfectly useless to us, and, for aught I can yet see, they havebeen so to the rest of the world. We had the sure guide toheaven, viz. the Word of God; and we had, blessed be God,comfortable views of the Spirit of God teaching and instruct-ing by His word, leading us into all truth, and making usboth willing and obedient to the instruction of His word.And I cannot see the least use that the greatest knowledge ofthe disputed points of religion, which have made such confu-sion in the world, would have been to us, if we could haveobtained it. But I must go on with the historical part of things,and take every part in its order.After Friday and I became more intimately acquainted, andthat he could understand almost all I said to him, and speakpretty fluently, though in broken English, to me, I acquaintedhim with my own history, or at least so much of it as relatedto my coming to this place: how I had lived there, and howlong; I let him into the mystery, for such it was to him, ofgunpowder and bullet, and taught him how to shoot. I gavehim a knife, which he was wonderfully delighted with; and Imade him a belt, with a frog hanging to it, such as in Englandwe wear hangers in; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gavehim a hatchet, which was not only as good a weapon in somecases, but much more useful upon other occasions.I described to him the country of Europe, particularly En-gland, which I came from; how we lived, how we worshippedGod, how we behaved to one another, and how we traded inships to all parts of the world. I gave him an account of thewreck which I had been on board of, and showed him, asnear as I could, the place where she lay; but she was all beatenin pieces before, and gone. I showed him the ruins of ourboat, which we lost when we escaped, and which I could notstir with my whole strength then; but was now fallen almostall to pieces. Upon seeing this boat, Friday stood, musing agreat while, and said nothing. I asked him what it was hestudied upon. At last says he, “Me see such boat like come toplace at my nation.” I did not understand him a good while;but at last, when I had examined further into it, I understoodby him that a boat, such as that had been, came on shore




192Robinson Crusoeupon the country where he lived: that is, as he explained it,was driven thither by stress of weather. I presently imaginedthat some European ship must have been cast away upon theircoast, and the boat might get loose and drive ashore; but wasso dull that I never once thought of men making their escapefrom a wreck thither, much less whence they might come: soI only inquired after a description of the boat.Friday described the boat to me well enough; but broughtme better to understand him when he added with somewarmth, “We save the white mans from drown.” Then I pres-ently asked if there were any white mans, as he called them, inthe boat. “Yes,” he said; “the boat full of white mans.” I askedhim how many. He told upon his fingers seventeen. I askedhim then what became of them. He told me, “They live,they dwell at my nation.”This put new thoughts into my head; for I presently imag-ined that these might be the men belonging to the ship thatwas cast away in the sight of my island, as I now called it; andwho, after the ship was struck on the rock, and they saw herinevitably lost, had saved themselves in their boat, and werelanded upon that wild shore among the savages. Upon this Iinquired of him more critically what was become of them.He assured me they lived still there; that they had been thereabout four years; that the savages left them alone, and gavethem victuals to live on. I asked him how it came to pass theydid not kill them and eat them. He said, “No, they makebrother with them;” that is, as I understood him, a truce; andthen he added, “They no eat mans but when make the warfight;” that is to say, they never eat any men but such as cometo fight with them and are taken in battle.It was after this some considerable time, that being uponthe top of the hill at the east side of the island, from whence,as I have said, I had, in a clear day, discovered the main orcontinent of America, Friday, the weather being very serene,looks very earnestly towards the mainland, and, in a kind ofsurprise, falls a jumping and dancing, and calls out to me, forI was at some distance from him. I asked him what was thematter. “Oh, joy!” says he; “Oh, glad! there see my country,there my nation!” I observed an extraordinary sense of plea-sure appeared in his face, and his eyes sparkled, and his coun-tenance discovered a strange eagerness, as if he had a mind tobe in his own country again. This observation of mine put a




193Daniel Defoegreat many thoughts into me, which made me at first not soeasy about my new man Friday as I was before; and I madeno doubt but that, if Friday could get back to his own nationagain, he would not only forget all his religion but all hisobligation to me, and would be forward enough to give hiscountrymen an account of me, and come back, perhaps witha hundred or two of them, and make a feast upon me, atwhich he might be as merry as he used to be with those of hisenemies when they were taken in war. But I wronged thepoor honest creature very much, for which I was very sorryafterwards. However, as my jealousy increased, and held someweeks, I was a little more circumspect, and not so familiarand kind to him as before: in which I was certainly wrongtoo; the honest, grateful creature having no thought about itbut what consisted with the best principles, both as a reli-gious Christian and as a grateful friend, as appeared afterwardsto my full satisfaction.While my jealousy of him lasted, you may be sure I wasevery day pumping him to see if he would discover any of thenew thoughts which I suspected were in him; but I foundeverything he said was so honest and so innocent, that I couldfind nothing to nourish my suspicion; and in spite of all myuneasiness, he made me at last entirely his own again; nor didhe in the least perceive that I was uneasy, and therefore I couldnot suspect him of deceit.One day, walking up the same hill, but the weather beinghazy at sea, so that we could not see the continent, I called tohim, and said, “Friday, do not you wish yourself in your owncountry, your own nation?” “Yes,” he said, “I be much O gladto be at my own nation.” “What would you do there?” said I.“Would you turn wild again, eat men’s flesh again, and be asavage as you were before?” He looked full of concern, andshaking his head, said, “No, no, Friday tell them to live good;tell them to pray God; tell them to eat corn-bread, cattle flesh,milk; no eat man again.” “Why, then,” said I to him, “theywill kill you.” He looked grave at that, and then said, “No,no, they no kill me, they willing love learn.” He meant bythis, they would be willing to learn. He added, they learnedmuch of the bearded mans that came in the boat. Then Iasked him if he would go back to them. He smiled at that,and told me that he could not swim so far. I told him I wouldmake a canoe for him. He told me he would go if I would go




194Robinson Crusoewith him. “I go!” says I; “why, they will eat me if I comethere.” “No, no,” says he, “me make they no eat you; memake they much love you.” He meant, he would tell themhow I had killed his enemies, and saved his life, and so hewould make them love me. Then he told me, as well as hecould, how kind they were to seventeen white men, or beardedmen, as he called them who came on shore there in distress.From this time, I confess, I had a mind to venture over, andsee if I could possibly join with those bearded men, who Imade no doubt were Spaniards and Portuguese; not doubt-ing but, if I could, we might find some method to escapefrom thence, being upon the continent, and a good companytogether, better than I could from an island forty miles offthe shore, alone and without help. So, after some days, I tookFriday to work again by way of discourse, and told him Iwould give him a boat to go back to his own nation; and,accordingly, I carried him to my frigate, which lay on theother side of the island, and having cleared it of water (for Ialways kept it sunk in water), I brought it out, showed ithim, and we both went into it. I found he was a most dexter-ous fellow at managing it, and would make it go almost asswift again as I could. So when he was in, I said to him,“Well, now, Friday, shall we go to your nation?” He lookedvery dull at my saying so; which it seems was because hethought the boat was too small to go so far. I then told him Ihad a bigger; so the next day I went to the place where thefirst boat lay which I had made, but which I could not getinto the water. He said that was big enough; but then, as Ihad taken no care of it, and it had lain two or three and twentyyears there, the sun had so split and dried it, that it was rot-ten. Friday told me such a boat would do very well, and wouldcarry “much enough vittle, drink, bread;” this was his way oftalking.




195Daniel DefoeCHAPTER XVI – RESCUE OF PRISON-CHAPTER XVI – RESCUE OF PRISON-CHAPTER XVI – RESCUE OF PRISON-CHAPTER XVI – RESCUE OF PRISON-CHAPTER XVI – RESCUE OF PRISON-ERS FRERS FRERS FRERS FRERS FROM CANNIBALSOM CANNIBALSOM CANNIBALSOM CANNIBALSOM CANNIBALSUpon the whole, I was by this time so fixed uponmy design of going over with him to the conti-nent that I told him we would go and make oneas big as that, and he should go home in it. He answered notone word, but looked very grave and sad. I asked him whatwas the matter with him. He asked me again, “Why you an-gry mad with Friday? – what me done?” I asked him what hemeant. I told him I was not angry with him at all. “No an-gry!” says he, repeating the words several times; “why sendFriday home away to my nation?” “Why,” says I, “Friday, didnot you say you wished you were there?” “Yes, yes,” says he,“wish we both there; no wish Friday there, no master there.”In a word, he would not think of going there without me. “Igo there, Friday?” says I; “what shall I do there?” He turnedvery quick upon me at this. “You do great deal much good,”says he; “you teach wild mans be good, sober, tame mans;you tell them know God, pray God, and live new life.” “Alas,Friday!” says I, “thou knowest not what thou sayest; I am butan ignorant man myself.” “Yes, yes,” says he, “you teachee megood, you teachee them good.” “No, no, Friday,” says I, “youshall go without me; leave me here to live by myself, as I didbefore.” He looked confused again at that word; and runningto one of the hatchets which he used to wear, he takes it uphastily, and gives it to me. “What must I do with this?” says Ito him. “You take kill Friday,” says he. “What must kill youfor?” said I again. He returns very quick – “What you sendFriday away for? Take kill Friday, no send Friday away.” This hespoke so earnestly that I saw tears stand in his eyes. In a word, Iso plainly discovered the utmost affection in him to me, and afirm resolution in him, that I told him then and often after,that I would never send him away from me if he was willing tostay with me.Upon the whole, as I found by all his discourse a settledaffection to me, and that nothing could part him from me,so I found all the foundation of his desire to go to his owncountry was laid in his ardent affection to the people, and hishopes of my doing them good; a thing which, as I had nonotion of myself, so I had not the least thought or intention,or desire of undertaking it. But still I found a strong inclina-




196Robinson Crusoetion to attempting my escape, founded on the suppositiongathered from the discourse, that there were seventeen beardedmen there; and therefore, without any more delay, I went towork with Friday to find out a great tree proper to fell, andmake a large periagua, or canoe, to undertake the voyage. Therewere trees enough in the island to have built a little fleet, notof periaguas or canoes, but even of good, large vessels; but themain thing I looked at was, to get one so near the water thatwe might launch it when it was made, to avoid the mistake Icommitted at first. At last Friday pitched upon a tree; for Ifound he knew much better than I what kind of wood wasfittest for it; nor can I tell to this day what wood to call thetree we cut down, except that it was very like the tree we callfustic, or between that and the Nicaragua wood, for it wasmuch of the same colour and smell. Friday wished to burnthe hollow or cavity of this tree out, to make it for a boat,but I showed him how to cut it with tools; which, after I hadshowed him how to use, he did very handily; and in about amonth’s hard labour we finished it and made it very hand-some; especially when, with our axes, which I showed himhow to handle, we cut and hewed the outside into the trueshape of a boat. After this, however, it cost us near a fortnight’stime to get her along, as it were inch by inch, upon greatrollers into the water; but when she was in, she would havecarried twenty men with great ease.When she was in the water, though she was so big, it amazedme to see with what dexterity and how swift my man Fridaycould manage her, turn her, and paddle her along. So I askedhim if he would, and if we might venture over in her. “Yes,”he said, “we venture over in her very well, though great blowwind.” However I had a further design that he knew nothingof, and that was, to make a mast and a sail, and to fit her withan anchor and cable. As to a mast, that was easy enough toget; so I pitched upon a straight young cedar-tree, which Ifound near the place, and which there were great plenty of inthe island, and I set Friday to work to cut it down, and gavehim directions how to shape and order it. But as to the sail,that was my particular care. I knew I had old sails, or ratherpieces of old sails, enough; but as I had had them now six-and-twenty years by me, and had not been very careful topreserve them, not imagining that I should ever have this kindof use for them, I did not doubt but they were all rotten; and,




197Daniel Defoeindeed, most of them were so. However, I found two pieceswhich appeared pretty good, and with these I went to work;and with a great deal of pains, and awkward stitching, youmay be sure, for want of needles, I at length made a three-cornered ugly thing, like what we call in England a shoulder-of-mutton sail, to go with a boom at bottom, and a littleshort sprit at the top, such as usually our ships’ long-boats sailwith, and such as I best knew how to manage, as it was sucha one as I had to the boat in which I made my escape fromBarbary, as related in the first part of my story.I was near two months performing this last work, viz. rig-ging and fitting my masts and sails; for I finished them verycomplete, making a small stay, and a sail, or foresail, to it, toassist if we should turn to windward; and, what was morethan all, I fixed a rudder to the stern of her to steer with. I wasbut a bungling shipwright, yet as I knew the usefulness andeven necessity of such a thing, I applied myself with so muchpains to do it, that at last I brought it to pass; though, consid-ering the many dull contrivances I had for it that failed, Ithink it cost me almost as much labour as making the boat.After all this was done, I had my man Friday to teach as towhat belonged to the navigation of my boat; though he knewvery well how to paddle a canoe, he knew nothing of whatbelonged to a sail and a rudder; and was the most amazedwhen he saw me work the boat to and again in the sea by therudder, and how the sail jibed, and filled this way or that wayas the course we sailed changed; I say when he saw this hestood like one astonished and amazed. However, with a littleuse, I made all these things familiar to him, and he became anexpert sailor, except that of the compass I could make himunderstand very little. On the other hand, as there was verylittle cloudy weather, and seldom or never any fogs in thoseparts, there was the less occasion for a compass, seeing thestars were always to be seen by night, and the shore by day,except in the rainy seasons, and then nobody cared to stirabroad either by land or sea.I was now entered on the seven-and-twentieth year of mycaptivity in this place; though the three last years that I hadthis creature with me ought rather to be left out of the ac-count, my habitation being quite of another kind than in allthe rest of the time. I kept the anniversary of my landing herewith the same thankfulness to God for His mercies as at first:




198Robinson Crusoeand if I had such cause of acknowledgment at first, I hadmuch more so now, having such additional testimonies ofthe care of Providence over me, and the great hopes I had ofbeing effectually and speedily delivered; for I had an invin-cible impression upon my thoughts that my deliverance wasat hand, and that I should not be another year in this place. Iwent on, however, with my husbandry; digging, planting, andfencing as usual. I gathered and cured my grapes, and did ev-ery necessary thing as before.The rainy season was in the meantime upon me, when Ikept more within doors than at other times. We had stowedour new vessel as secure as we could, bringing her up into thecreek, where, as I said in the beginning, I landed my rafts fromthe ship; and hauling her up to the shore at high-water mark, Imade my man Friday dig a little dock, just big enough to holdher, and just deep enough to give her water enough to float in;and then, when the tide was out, we made a strong dam acrossthe end of it, to keep the water out; and so she lay, dry as to thetide from the sea: and to keep the rain off we laid a great manyboughs of trees, so thick that she was as well thatched as ahouse; and thus we waited for the months of November andDecember, in which I designed to make my adventure.When the settled season began to come in, as the thoughtof my design returned with the fair weather, I was preparingdaily for the voyage. And the first thing I did was to lay by acertain quantity of provisions, being the stores for our voy-age; and intended in a week or a fortnight’s time to open thedock, and launch out our boat. I was busy one morning uponsomething of this kind, when I called to Friday, and bid himto go to the sea-shore and see if he could find a turtle or atortoise, a thing which we generally got once a week, for thesake of the eggs as well as the flesh. Friday had not been longgone when he came running back, and flew over my outerwall or fence, like one that felt not the ground or the steps heset his foot on; and before I had time to speak to him he criesout to me, “O master! O master! O sorrow! O bad!” – “What’sthe matter, Friday?” says I. “O yonder there,” says he, “one,two, three canoes; one, two, three!” By this way of speaking Iconcluded there were six; but on inquiry I found there werebut three. “Well, Friday,” says I, “do not be frightened.” So Iheartened him up as well as I could. However, I saw the poorfellow was most terribly scared, for nothing ran in his head




199Daniel Defoebut that they were come to look for him, and would cut himin pieces and eat him; and the poor fellow trembled so that Iscarcely knew what to do with him. I comforted him as wellas I could, and told him I was in as much danger as he, andthat they would eat me as well as him. “But,” says I, “Friday,we must resolve to fight them. Can you fight, Friday?” “Meshoot,” says he, “but there come many great number.” “Nomatter for that,” said I again; “our guns will fright them thatwe do not kill.” So I asked him whether, if I resolved to de-fend him, he would defend me, and stand by me, and do justas I bid him. He said, “Me die when you bid die, master.” SoI went and fetched a good dram of rum and gave him; for Ihad been so good a husband of my rum that I had a great dealleft. When we had drunk it, I made him take the two fowl-ing-pieces, which we always carried, and loaded them withlarge swan-shot, as big as small pistol-bullets. Then I tookfour muskets, and loaded them with two slugs and five smallbullets each; and my two pistols I loaded with a brace ofbullets each. I hung my great sword, as usual, naked by myside, and gave Friday his hatchet. When I had thus preparedmyself, I took my perspective glass, and went up to the sideof the hill, to see what I could discover; and I found quicklyby my glass that there were one-and-twenty savages, threeprisoners, and three canoes; and that their whole businessseemed to be the triumphant banquet upon these three hu-man bodies: a barbarous feast, indeed! but nothing more than,as I had observed, was usual with them. I observed also thatthey had landed, not where they had done when Friday madehis escape, but nearer to my creek, where the shore was low,and where a thick wood came almost close down to the sea.This, with the abhorrence of the inhuman errand thesewretches came about, filled me with such indignation that Icame down again to Friday, and told him I was resolved to godown to them and kill them all; and asked him if he wouldstand by me. He had now got over his fright, and his spiritsbeing a little raised with the dram I had given him, he wasvery cheerful, and told me, as before, he would die when Ibid die.In this fit of fury I divided the arms which I had charged, asbefore, between us; I gave Friday one pistol to stick in hisgirdle, and three guns upon his shoulder, and I took one pis-tol and the other three guns myself; and in this posture we




200Robinson Crusoemarched out. I took a small bottle of rum in my pocket, andgave Friday a large bag with more powder and bullets; and asto orders, I charged him to keep close behind me, and not tostir, or shoot, or do anything till I bid him, and in the mean-time not to speak a word. In this posture I fetched a compassto my right hand of near a mile, as well to get over the creekas to get into the wood, so that I could come within shot ofthem before I should be discovered, which I had seen by myglass it was easy to do.While I was making this march, my former thoughts re-turning, I began to abate my resolution: I do not mean that Ientertained any fear of their number, for as they were naked,unarmed wretches, it is certain I was superior to them – nay,though I had been alone. But it occurred to my thoughts,what call, what occasion, much less what necessity I was in togo and dip my hands in blood, to attack people who hadneither done or intended me any wrong? who, as to me, wereinnocent, and whose barbarous customs were their own di-saster, being in them a token, indeed, of God’s having leftthem, with the other nations of that part of the world, tosuch stupidity, and to such inhuman courses, but did not callme to take upon me to be a judge of their actions, much lessan executioner of His justice – that whenever He thought fitHe would take the cause into His own hands, and by na-tional vengeance punish them as a people for national crimes,but that, in the meantime, it was none of my business – thatit was true Friday might justify it, because he was a declaredenemy and in a state of war with those very particular people,and it was lawful for him to attack them – but I could not saythe same with regard to myself. These things were so warmlypressed upon my thoughts all the way as I went, that I re-solved I would only go and place myself near them that Imight observe their barbarous feast, and that I would act thenas God should direct; but that unless something offered thatwas more a call to me than yet I knew of, I would not meddlewith them.With this resolution I entered the wood, and, with all pos-sible wariness and silence, Friday following close at my heels,I marched till I came to the skirts of the wood on the sidewhich was next to them, only that one corner of the woodlay between me and them. Here I called softly to Friday, andshowing him a great tree which was just at the corner of the




201Daniel Defoewood, I bade him go to the tree, and bring me word if hecould see there plainly what they were doing. He did so, andcame immediately back to me, and told me they might beplainly viewed there – that they were all about their fire, eat-ing the flesh of one of their prisoners, and that another laybound upon the sand a little from them, whom he said theywould kill next; and this fired the very soul within me. Hetold me it was not one of their nation, but one of the beardedmen he had told me of, that came to their country in theboat. I was filled with horror at the very naming of the whitebearded man; and going to the tree, I saw plainly by my glassa white man, who lay upon the beach of the sea with hishands and his feet tied with flags, or things like rushes, andthat he was an European, and had clothes on.There was another tree and a little thicket beyond it, aboutfifty yards nearer to them than the place where I was, which,by going a little way about, I saw I might come at undiscov-ered, and that then I should be within half a shot of them; soI withheld my passion, though I was indeed enraged to thehighest degree; and going back about twenty paces, I got be-hind some bushes, which held all the way till I came to theother tree, and then came to a little rising ground, which gaveme a full view of them at the distance of about eighty yards.I had now not a moment to lose, for nineteen of the dread-ful wretches sat upon the ground, all close huddled together,and had just sent the other two to butcher the poor Chris-tian, and bring him perhaps limb by limb to their fire, andthey were stooping down to untie the bands at his feet. Iturned to Friday. “Now, Friday,” said I, “do as I bid thee.”Friday said he would. “Then, Friday,” says I, “do exactly asyou see me do; fail in nothing.” So I set down one of themuskets and the fowling-piece upon the ground, and Fridaydid the like by his, and with the other musket I took my aimat the savages, bidding him to do the like; then asking him ifhe was ready, he said, “Yes.” “Then fire at them,” said I; and atthe same moment I fired also.Friday took his aim so much better than I, that on the sidethat he shot he killed two of them, and wounded three more;and on my side I killed one, and wounded two. They were,you may be sure, in a dreadful consternation: and all of themthat were not hurt jumped upon their feet, but did not im-mediately know which way to run, or which way to look, for




202Robinson Crusoethey knew not from whence their destruction came. Fridaykept his eyes close upon me, that, as I had bid him, he mightobserve what I did; so, as soon as the first shot was made, Ithrew down the piece, and took up the fowling-piece, andFriday did the like; he saw me cock and present; he did thesame again. “Are you ready, Friday?” said I. “Yes,” says he. “Letfly, then,” says I, “in the name of God!” and with that I firedagain among the amazed wretches, and so did Friday; and asour pieces were now loaded with what I call swan-shot, orsmall pistol-bullets, we found only two drop; but so manywere wounded that they ran about yelling and screaming likemad creatures, all bloody, and most of them miserablywounded; whereof three more fell quickly after, though notquite dead.“Now, Friday,” says I, laying down the discharged pieces,and taking up the musket which was yet loaded, “follow me,”which he did with a great deal of courage; upon which I rushedout of the wood and showed myself, and Friday close at myfoot. As soon as I perceived they saw me, I shouted as loud asI could, and bade Friday do so too, and running as fast as Icould, which, by the way, was not very fast, being loadedwith arms as I was, I made directly towards the poor victim,who was, as I said, lying upon the beach or shore, betweenthe place where they sat and the sea. The two butchers whowere just going to work with him had left him at the surpriseof our first fire, and fled in a terrible fright to the seaside, andhad jumped into a canoe, and three more of the rest made thesame way. I turned to Friday, and bade him step forwards andfire at them; he understood me immediately, and running aboutforty yards, to be nearer them, he shot at them; and I thoughthe had killed them all, for I saw them all fall of a heap into theboat, though I saw two of them up again quickly; however, hekilled two of them, and wounded the third, so that he lay downin the bottom of the boat as if he had been dead.While my man Friday fired at them, I pulled out my knifeand cut the flags that bound the poor victim; and loosing hishands and feet, I lifted him up, and asked him in the Portu-guese tongue what he was. He answered in Latin, Christianus;but was so weak and faint that he could scarce stand or speak.I took my bottle out of my pocket and gave it him, makingsigns that he should drink, which he did; and I gave him apiece of bread, which he ate. Then I asked him what country-




203Daniel Defoeman he was: and he said, Espagniole; and being a little recov-ered, let me know, by all the signs he could possibly make,how much he was in my debt for his deliverance. “Seignior,”said I, with as much Spanish as I could make up, “we will talkafterwards, but we must fight now: if you have any strengthleft, take this pistol and sword, and lay about you.” He tookthem very thankfully; and no sooner had he the arms in hishands, but, as if they had put new vigour into him, he flewupon his murderers like a fury, and had cut two of them inpieces in an instant; for the truth is, as the whole was a sur-prise to them, so the poor creatures were so much frightenedwith the noise of our pieces that they fell down for mereamazement and fear, and had no more power to attempt theirown escape than their flesh had to resist our shot; and thatwas the case of those five that Friday shot at in the boat; for asthree of them fell with the hurt they received, so the othertwo fell with the fright.I kept my piece in my hand still without firing, being will-ing to keep my charge ready, because I had given the Spaniardmy pistol and sword: so I called to Friday, and bade him runup to the tree from whence we first fired, and fetch the armswhich lay there that had been discharged, which he did withgreat swiftness; and then giving him my musket, I sat downmyself to load all the rest again, and bade them come to mewhen they wanted. While I was loading these pieces, therehappened a fierce engagement between the Spaniard and oneof the savages, who made at him with one of their greatwooden swords, the weapon that was to have killed him be-fore, if I had not prevented it. The Spaniard, who was as boldand brave as could be imagined, though weak, had fought theIndian a good while, and had cut two great wounds on hishead; but the savage being a stout, lusty fellow, closing inwith him, had thrown him down, being faint, and was wring-ing my sword out of his hand; when the Spaniard, thoughundermost, wisely quitting the sword, drew the pistol fromhis girdle, shot the savage through the body, and killed himupon the spot, before I, who was running to help him, couldcome near him.Friday, being now left to his liberty, pursued the flyingwretches, with no weapon in his hand but his hatchet: andwith that he despatched those three who as I said before, werewounded at first, and fallen, and all the rest he could come up




204Robinson Crusoewith: and the Spaniard coming to me for a gun, I gave himone of the fowling-pieces, with which he pursued two of thesavages, and wounded them both; but as he was not able torun, they both got from him into the wood, where Fridaypursued them, and killed one of them, but the other was toonimble for him; and though he was wounded, yet had plungedhimself into the sea, and swam with all his might off to thosetwo who were left in the canoe; which three in the canoe,with one wounded, that we knew not whether he died or no,were all that escaped our hands of one-and-twenty. The ac-count of the whole is as follows: Three killed at our first shotfrom the tree; two killed at the next shot; two killed by Fri-day in the boat; two killed by Friday of those at first wounded;one killed by Friday in the wood; three killed by the Span-iard; four killed, being found dropped here and there, of thewounds, or killed by Friday in his chase of them; four es-caped in the boat, whereof one wounded, if not dead – twenty-one in all.Those that were in the canoe worked hard to get out ofgun-shot, and though Friday made two or three shots at them,I did not find that he hit any of them. Friday would fain havehad me take one of their canoes, and pursue them; and in-deed I was very anxious about their escape, lest, carrying thenews home to their people, they should come back perhapswith two or three hundred of the canoes and devour us bymere multitude; so I consented to pursue them by sea, andrunning to one of their canoes, I jumped in and bade Fridayfollow me: but when I was in the canoe I was surprised tofind another poor creature lie there, bound hand and foot, asthe Spaniard was, for the slaughter, and almost dead withfear, not knowing what was the matter; for he had not beenable to look up over the side of the boat, he was tied so hardneck and heels, and had been tied so long that he had reallybut little life in him.I immediately cut the twisted flags or rushes which theyhad bound him with, and would have helped him up; but hecould not stand or speak, but groaned most piteously, believ-ing, it seems, still, that he was only unbound in order to bekilled. When Friday came to him I bade him speak to him,and tell him of his deliverance; and pulling out my bottle,made him give the poor wretch a dram, which, with the newsof his being delivered, revived him, and he sat up in the boat.




205Daniel DefoeBut when Friday came to hear him speak, and look in hisface, it would have moved any one to tears to have seen howFriday kissed him, embraced him, hugged him, cried, laughed,hallooed, jumped about, danced, sang; then cried again, wrunghis hands, beat his own face and head; and then sang andjumped about again like a distracted creature. It was a goodwhile before I could make him speak to me or tell me whatwas the matter; but when he came a little to himself he toldme that it was his father.It is not easy for me to express how it moved me to see whatecstasy and filial affection had worked in this poor savage at thesight of his father, and of his being delivered from death; norindeed can I describe half the extravagances of his affection afterthis: for he went into the boat and out of the boat a great manytimes: when he went in to him he would sit down by him,open his breast, and hold his father’s head close to his bosomfor many minutes together, to nourish it; then he took hisarms and ankles, which were numbed and stiff with the bind-ing, and chafed and rubbed them with his hands; and I, per-ceiving what the case was, gave him some rum out of my bottleto rub them with, which did them a great deal of good.This affair put an end to our pursuit of the canoe with theother savages, who were now almost out of sight; and it washappy for us that we did not, for it blew so hard within twohours after, and before they could be got a quarter of their way,and continued blowing so hard all night, and that from thenorth-west, which was against them, that I could not supposetheir boat could live, or that they ever reached their own coast.But to return to Friday; he was so busy about his fatherthat I could not find in my heart to take him off for sometime; but after I thought he could leave him a little, I calledhim to me, and he came jumping and laughing, and pleasedto the highest extreme: then I asked him if he had given hisfather any bread. He shook his head, and said, “None; uglydog eat all up self.” I then gave him a cake of bread out of alittle pouch I carried on purpose; I also gave him a dram forhimself; but he would not taste it, but carried it to his father.I had in my pocket two or three bunches of raisins, so I gavehim a handful of them for his father. He had no sooner givenhis father these raisins but I saw him come out of the boat,and run away as if he had been bewitched, for he was theswiftest fellow on his feet that ever I saw: I say, he ran at such




206Robinson Crusoea rate that he was out of sight, as it were, in an instant; andthough I called, and hallooed out too after him, it was all one– away he went; and in a quarter of an hour I saw him comeback again, though not so fast as he went; and as he camenearer I found his pace slacker, because he had something inhis hand. When he came up to me I found he had been quitehome for an earthen jug or pot, to bring his father some freshwater, and that he had got two more cakes or loaves of bread:the bread he gave me, but the water he carried to his father;however, as I was very thirsty too, I took a little of it. Thewater revived his father more than all the rum or spirits I hadgiven him, for he was fainting with thirst.When his father had drunk, I called to him to know if therewas any water left. He said, “Yes”; and I bade him give it tothe poor Spaniard, who was in as much want of it as his fa-ther; and I sent one of the cakes that Friday brought to theSpaniard too, who was indeed very weak, and was reposinghimself upon a green place under the shade of a tree; andwhose limbs were also very stiff, and very much swelled withthe rude bandage he had been tied with. When I saw thatupon Friday’s coming to him with the water he sat up anddrank, and took the bread and began to eat, I went to himand gave him a handful of raisins. He looked up in my facewith all the tokens of gratitude and thankfulness that couldappear in any countenance; but was so weak, notwithstand-ing he had so exerted himself in the fight, that he could notstand up upon his feet – he tried to do it two or three times,but was really not able, his ankles were so swelled and so painfulto him; so I bade him sit still, and caused Friday to rub hisankles, and bathe them with rum, as he had done his father’s.I observed the poor affectionate creature, every two min-utes, or perhaps less, all the while he was here, turn his headabout to see if his father was in the same place and posture ashe left him sitting; and at last he found he was not to be seen;at which he started up, and, without speaking a word, flewwith that swiftness to him that one could scarce perceive hisfeet to touch the ground as he went; but when he came, heonly found he had laid himself down to ease his limbs, soFriday came back to me presently; and then I spoke to theSpaniard to let Friday help him up if he could, and lead himto the boat, and then he should carry him to our dwelling,where I would take care of him. But Friday, a lusty, strong




207Daniel Defoefellow, took the Spaniard upon his back, and carried himaway to the boat, and set him down softly upon the side orgunnel of the canoe, with his feet in the inside of it; and thenlifting him quite in, he set him close to his father; and pres-ently stepping out again, launched the boat off, and paddledit along the shore faster than I could walk, though the windblew pretty hard too; so he brought them both safe into ourcreek, and leaving them in the boat, ran away to fetch theother canoe. As he passed me I spoke to him, and asked himwhither he went. He told me, “Go fetch more boat;” so awayhe went like the wind, for sure never man or horse ran likehim; and he had the other canoe in the creek almost as soon asI got to it by land; so he wafted me over, and then went to helpour new guests out of the boat, which he did; but they wereneither of them able to walk; so that poor Friday knew notwhat to do.To remedy this, I went to work in my thought, and callingto Friday to bid them sit down on the bank while he came tome, I soon made a kind of hand-barrow to lay them on, andFriday and I carried them both up together upon it between us.But when we got them to the outside of our wall, or forti-fication, we were at a worse loss than before, for it was im-possible to get them over, and I was resolved not to break itdown; so I set to work again, and Friday and I, in about twohours’ time, made a very handsome tent, covered with oldsails, and above that with boughs of trees, being in the spacewithout our outward fence and between that and the groveof young wood which I had planted; and here we made themtwo beds of such things as I had – viz. of good rice-straw,with blankets laid upon it to lie on, and another to coverthem, on each bed.My island was now peopled, and I thought myself very richin subjects; and it was a merry reflection, which I frequentlymade, how like a king I looked. First of all, the whole coun-try was my own property, so that I had an undoubted right ofdominion. Secondly, my people were perfectly subjected – Iwas absolutely lord and lawgiver – they all owed their lives tome, and were ready to lay down their lives, if there had beenoccasion for it, for me. It was remarkable, too, I had butthree subjects, and they were of three different religions – myman Friday was a Protestant, his father was a Pagan and acannibal, and the Spaniard was a Papist.




208Robinson CrusoeHowever, I allowed liberty of conscience throughout mydominions. But this is by the way.As soon as I had secured my two weak, rescued prisoners,and given them shelter, and a place to rest them upon, I beganto think of making some provision for them; and the firstthing I did, I ordered Friday to take a yearling goat, betwixt akid and a goat, out of my particular flock, to be killed; whenI cut off the hinder-quarter, and chopping it into small pieces,I set Friday to work to boiling and stewing, and made them avery good dish, I assure you, of flesh and broth; and as I cookedit without doors, for I made no fire within my inner wall, soI carried it all into the new tent, and having set a table therefor them, I sat down, and ate my own dinner also with them,and, as well as I could, cheered them and encouraged them.Friday was my interpreter, especially to his father, and, in-deed, to the Spaniard too; for the Spaniard spoke the lan-guage of the savages pretty well.After we had dined, or rather supped, I ordered Friday totake one of the canoes, and go and fetch our muskets andother firearms, which, for want of time, we had left upon theplace of battle; and the next day I ordered him to go and burythe dead bodies of the savages, which lay open to the sun, andwould presently be offensive. I also ordered him to bury thehorrid remains of their barbarous feast, which I could notthink of doing myself; nay, I could not bear to see them if Iwent that way; all which he punctually performed, and ef-faced the very appearance of the savages being there; so thatwhen I went again, I could scarce know where it was, other-wise than by the corner of the wood pointing to the place.I then began to enter into a little conversation with my twonew subjects; and, first, I set Friday to inquire of his fatherwhat he thought of the escape of the savages in that canoe,and whether we might expect a return of them, with a powertoo great for us to resist. His first opinion was, that the sav-ages in the boat never could live out the storm which blewthat night they went off, but must of necessity be drowned,or driven south to those other shores, where they were as sureto be devoured as they were to be drowned if they were castaway; but, as to what they would do if they came safe onshore, he said he knew not; but it was his opinion that theywere so dreadfully frightened with the manner of their beingattacked, the noise, and the fire, that he believed they would




209Daniel Defoetell the people they were all killed by thunder and lightning,not by the hand of man; and that the two which appeared –viz. Friday and I – were two heavenly spirits, or furies, comedown to destroy them, and not men with weapons. This, hesaid, he knew; because he heard them all cry out so, in theirlanguage, one to another; for it was impossible for them toconceive that a man could dart fire, and speak thunder, andkill at a distance, without lifting up the hand, as was donenow: and this old savage was in the right; for, as I understoodsince, by other hands, the savages never attempted to go overto the island afterwards, they were so terrified with the ac-counts given by those four men (for it seems they did escapethe sea), that they believed whoever went to that enchantedisland would be destroyed with fire from the gods. This, how-ever, I knew not; and therefore was under continual appre-hensions for a good while, and kept always upon my guard,with all my army: for, as there were now four of us, I wouldhave ventured upon a hundred of them, fairly in the openfield, at any time.CHAPTER XVII – VISIT OF MUTINEERSCHAPTER XVII – VISIT OF MUTINEERSCHAPTER XVII – VISIT OF MUTINEERSCHAPTER XVII – VISIT OF MUTINEERSCHAPTER XVII – VISIT OF MUTINEERSIN A LITTLE TIME, however, no more canoes appearing, thefear of their coming wore off; and I began to take myformer thoughts of a voyage to the main into consider-ation; being likewise assured by Friday’s father that I mightdepend upon good usage from their nation, on his account, ifI would go. But my thoughts were a little suspended when Ihad a serious discourse with the Spaniard, and when I under-stood that there were sixteen more of his countrymen andPortuguese, who having been cast away and made their es-cape to that side, lived there at peace, indeed, with the sav-ages, but were very sore put to it for necessaries, and, indeed,for life. I asked him all the particulars of their voyage, andfound they were a Spanish ship, bound from the Rio de laPlata to the Havanna, being directed to leave their loadingthere, which was chiefly hides and silver, and to bring backwhat European goods they could meet with there; that theyhad five Portuguese seamen on board, whom they took outof another wreck; that five of their own men were drownedwhen first the ship was lost, and that these escaped through




210Robinson Crusoeinfinite dangers and hazards, and arrived, almost starved, onthe cannibal coast, where they expected to have been devouredevery moment. He told me they had some arms with them,but they were perfectly useless, for that they had neither pow-der nor ball, the washing of the sea having spoiled all theirpowder but a little, which they used at their first landing toprovide themselves with some food.I asked him what he thought would become of them there,and if they had formed any design of making their escape. Hesaid they had many consultations about it; but that havingneither vessel nor tools to build one, nor provisions of anykind, their councils always ended in tears and despair. I askedhim how he thought they would receive a proposal from me,which might tend towards an escape; and whether, if theywere all here, it might not be done. I told him with freedom,I feared mostly their treachery and ill-usage of me, if I put mylife in their hands; for that gratitude was no inherent virtue inthe nature of man, nor did men always square their dealingsby the obligations they had received so much as they did bythe advantages they expected. I told him it would be veryhard that I should be made the instrument of their deliver-ance, and that they should afterwards make me their prisonerin New Spain, where an Englishman was certain to be made asacrifice, what necessity or what accident soever brought himthither; and that I had rather be delivered up to the savages,and be devoured alive, than fall into the merciless claws of thepriests, and be carried into the Inquisition. I added that, oth-erwise, I was persuaded, if they were all here, we might, withso many hands, build a barque large enough to carry us allaway, either to the Brazils southward, or to the islands orSpanish coast northward; but that if, in requital, they should,when I had put weapons into their hands, carry me by forceamong their own people, I might be ill-used for my kindnessto them, and make my case worse than it was before.He answered, with a great deal of candour and ingenuous-ness, that their condition was so miserable, and that they wereso sensible of it, that he believed they would abhor the thoughtof using any man unkindly that should contribute to theirdeliverance; and that, if I pleased, he would go to them withthe old man, and discourse with them about it, and returnagain and bring me their answer; that he would make condi-tions with them upon their solemn oath, that they should be




211Daniel Defoeabsolutely under my direction as their commander and cap-tain; and they should swear upon the holy sacraments andgospel to be true to me, and go to such Christian country asI should agree to, and no other; and to be directed wholly andabsolutely by my orders till they were landed safely in suchcountry as I intended, and that he would bring a contractfrom them, under their hands, for that purpose. Then he toldme he would first swear to me himself that he would neverstir from me as long as he lived till I gave him orders; and thathe would take my side to the last drop of his blood, if thereshould happen the least breach of faith among his country-men. He told me they were all of them very civil, honestmen, and they were under the greatest distress imaginable,having neither weapons nor clothes, nor any food, but at themercy and discretion of the savages; out of all hopes of everreturning to their own country; and that he was sure, if Iwould undertake their relief, they would live and die by me.Upon these assurances, I resolved to venture to relieve them,if possible, and to send the old savage and this Spaniard overto them to treat. But when we had got all things in readinessto go, the Spaniard himself started an objection, which hadso much prudence in it on one hand, and so much sincerityon the other hand, that I could not but be very well satisfiedin it; and, by his advice, put off the deliverance of his com-rades for at least half a year. The case was thus: he had beenwith us now about a month, during which time I had let himsee in what manner I had provided, with the assistance ofProvidence, for my support; and he saw evidently what stockof corn and rice I had laid up; which, though it was morethan sufficient for myself, yet it was not sufficient, withoutgood husbandry, for my family, now it was increased to four;but much less would it be sufficient if his countrymen, whowere, as he said, sixteen, still alive, should come over; andleast of all would it be sufficient to victual our vessel, if weshould build one, for a voyage to any of the Christian colo-nies of America; so he told me he thought it would be moreadvisable to let him and the other two dig and cultivate somemore land, as much as I could spare seed to sow, and that weshould wait another harvest, that we might have a supply ofcorn for his countrymen, when they should come; for wantmight be a temptation to them to disagree, or not to thinkthemselves delivered, otherwise than out of one difficulty into




212Robinson Crusoeanother. “You know,” says he, “the children of Israel, thoughthey rejoiced at first for their being delivered out of Egypt,yet rebelled even against God Himself, that delivered them,when they came to want bread in the wilderness.”His caution was so seasonable, and his advice so good, thatI could not but be very well pleased with his proposal, as wellas I was satisfied with his fidelity; so we fell to digging, allfour of us, as well as the wooden tools we were furnishedwith permitted; and in about a month’s time, by the end ofwhich it was seed-time, we had got as much land cured andtrimmed up as we sowed two-and-twenty bushels of barleyon, and sixteen jars of rice, which was, in short, all the seedwe had to spare: indeed, we left ourselves barely sufficient,for our own food for the six months that we had to expectour crop; that is to say reckoning from the time we set ourseed aside for sowing; for it is not to be supposed it is sixmonths in the ground in that country.Having now society enough, and our numbers being suffi-cient to put us out of fear of the savages, if they had come,unless their number had been very great, we went freely allover the island, whenever we found occasion; and as we hadour escape or deliverance upon our thoughts, it was impos-sible, at least for me, to have the means of it out of mine. Forthis purpose I marked out several trees, which I thought fitfor our work, and I set Friday and his father to cut themdown; and then I caused the Spaniard, to whom I impartedmy thoughts on that affair, to oversee and direct their work. Ishowed them with what indefatigable pains I had hewed alarge tree into single planks, and I caused them to do the like,till they made about a dozen large planks, of good oak, neartwo feet broad, thirty-five feet long, and from two inches tofour inches thick: what prodigious labour it took up any onemay imagine.At the same time I contrived to increase my little flock oftame goats as much as I could; and for this purpose I madeFriday and the Spaniard go out one day, and myself with Fri-day the next day (for we took our turns), and by this meanswe got about twenty young kids to breed up with the rest;for whenever we shot the dam, we saved the kids, and addedthem to our flock. But above all, the season for curing thegrapes coming on, I caused such a prodigious quantity to behung up in the sun, that, I believe, had we been at Alicant,




213Daniel Defoewhere the raisins of the sun are cured, we could have filledsixty or eighty barrels; and these, with our bread, formed agreat part of our food – very good living too, I assure you, forthey are exceedingly nourishing.It was now harvest, and our crop in good order: it was notthe most plentiful increase I had seen in the island, but, how-ever, it was enough to answer our end; for from twenty-twobushels of barley we brought in and thrashed out above twohundred and twenty bushels; and the like in proportion ofthe rice; which was store enough for our food to the nextharvest, though all the sixteen Spaniards had been on shorewith me; or, if we had been ready for a voyage, it would veryplentifully have victualled our ship to have carried us to anypart of the world; that is to say, any part of America. Whenwe had thus housed and secured our magazine of corn, we fellto work to make more wicker-ware, viz. great baskets, in whichwe kept it; and the Spaniard was very handy and dexterous atthis part, and often blamed me that I did not make some thingsfor defence of this kind of work; but I saw no need of it.And now, having a full supply of food for all the guests Iexpected, I gave the Spaniard leave to go over to the main, tosee what he could do with those he had left behind him there.I gave him a strict charge not to bring any man who wouldnot first swear in the presence of himself and the old savagethat he would in no way injure, fight with, or attack the per-son he should find in the island, who was so kind as to sendfor them in order to their deliverance; but that they wouldstand by him and defend him against all such attempts, andwherever they went would be entirely under and subjected tohis command; and that this should be put in writing, andsigned in their hands. How they were to have done this, whenI knew they had neither pen nor ink, was a question whichwe never asked. Under these instructions, the Spaniard andthe old savage, the father of Friday, went away in one of thecanoes which they might be said to have come in, or ratherwere brought in, when they came as prisoners to be devouredby the savages. I gave each of them a musket, with a firelockon it, and about eight charges of powder and ball, chargingthem to be very good husbands of both, and not to use eitherof them but upon urgent occasions.This was a cheerful work, being the first measures used byme in view of my deliverance for now twenty-seven years and




214Robinson Crusoesome days. I gave them provisions of bread and of dried grapes,sufficient for themselves for many days, and sufficient for allthe Spaniards – for about eight days’ time; and wishing thema good voyage, I saw them go, agreeing with them about asignal they should hang out at their return, by which I shouldknow them again when they came back, at a distance, beforethey came on shore. They went away with a fair gale on theday that the moon was at full, by my account in the monthof October; but as for an exact reckoning of days, after I hadonce lost it I could never recover it again; nor had I kept eventhe number of years so punctually as to be sure I was right;though, as it proved when I afterwards examined my account,I found I had kept a true reckoning of years.It was no less than eight days I had waited for them, whena strange and unforeseen accident intervened, of which thelike has not, perhaps, been heard of in history. I was fast asleepin my hutch one morning, when my man Friday came run-ning in to me, and called aloud, “Master, master, they arecome, they are come!” I jumped up, and regardless of dangerI went, as soon as I could get my clothes on, through mylittle grove, which, by the way, was by this time grown to bea very thick wood; I say, regardless of danger I went withoutmy arms, which was not my custom to do; but I was sur-prised when, turning my eyes to the sea, I presently saw aboat at about a league and a half distance, standing in for theshore, with a shoulder-of-mutton sail, as they call it, and thewind blowing pretty fair to bring them in: also I observed,presently, that they did not come from that side which theshore lay on, but from the southernmost end of the island.Upon this I called Friday in, and bade him lie close, for thesewere not the people we looked for, and that we might notknow yet whether they were friends or enemies. In the nextplace I went in to fetch my perspective glass to see what Icould make of them; and having taken the ladder out, Iclimbed up to the top of the hill, as I used to do when I wasapprehensive of anything, and to take my view the plainerwithout being discovered. I had scarce set my foot upon thehill when my eye plainly discovered a ship lying at anchor, atabout two leagues and a half distance from me, SSE., but notabove a league and a half from the shore. By my observationit appeared plainly to be an English ship, and the boat ap-peared to be an English long-boat.




215Daniel DefoeI cannot express the confusion I was in, though the joy ofseeing a ship, and one that I had reason to believe was mannedby my own countrymen, and consequently friends, was suchas I cannot describe; but yet I had some secret doubts hungabout me – I cannot tell from whence they came – biddingme keep upon my guard. In the first place, it occurred to meto consider what business an English ship could have in thatpart of the world, since it was not the way to or from any partof the world where the English had any traffic; and I knewthere had been no storms to drive them in there in distress; andthat if they were really English it was most probable that theywere here upon no good design; and that I had better continueas I was than fall into the hands of thieves and murderers.Let no man despise the secret hints and notices of dangerwhich sometimes are given him when he may think there isno possibility of its being real. That such hints and notices aregiven us I believe few that have made any observation of thingscan deny; that they are certain discoveries of an invisible world,and a converse of spirits, we cannot doubt; and if the ten-dency of them seems to be to warn us of danger, why shouldwe not suppose they are from some friendly agent (whethersupreme, or inferior and subordinate, is not the question),and that they are given for our good?The present question abundantly confirms me in the jus-tice of this reasoning; for had I not been made cautious bythis secret admonition, come it from whence it will, I hadbeen done inevitably, and in a far worse condition than be-fore, as you will see presently. I had not kept myself long inthis posture till I saw the boat draw near the shore, as if theylooked for a creek to thrust in at, for the convenience of land-ing; however, as they did not come quite far enough, they didnot see the little inlet where I formerly landed my rafts, butran their boat on shore upon the beach, at about half a milefrom me, which was very happy for me; for otherwise theywould have landed just at my door, as I may say, and wouldsoon have beaten me out of my castle, and perhaps have plun-dered me of all I had. When they were on shore I was fullysatisfied they were Englishmen, at least most of them; one ortwo I thought were Dutch, but it did not prove so; there werein all eleven men, whereof three of them I found were un-armed and, as I thought, bound; and when the first four orfive of them were jumped on shore, they took those three




216Robinson Crusoeout of the boat as prisoners: one of the three I could perceiveusing the most passionate gestures of entreaty, affliction, anddespair, even to a kind of extravagance; the other two, I couldperceive, lifted up their hands sometimes, and appeared con-cerned indeed, but not to such a degree as the first. I wasperfectly confounded at the sight, and knew not what themeaning of it should be. Friday called out to me in English,as well as he could, “O master! you see English mans eat pris-oner as well as savage mans.” “Why, Friday,” says I, “do youthink they are going to eat them, then?” “Yes,” says Friday,“they will eat them.” “No no,” says I, “Friday; I am afraidthey will murder them, indeed; but you may be sure they willnot eat them.”All this while I had no thought of what the matter reallywas, but stood trembling with the horror of the sight, ex-pecting every moment when the three prisoners should bekilled; nay, once I saw one of the villains lift up his arm witha great cutlass, as the seamen call it, or sword, to strike one ofthe poor men; and I expected to see him fall every moment;at which all the blood in my body seemed to run chill in myveins. I wished heartily now for the Spaniard, and the savagethat had gone with him, or that I had any way to have comeundiscovered within shot of them, that I might have securedthe three men, for I saw no firearms they had among them;but it fell out to my mind another way. After I had observedthe outrageous usage of the three men by the insolent sea-men, I observed the fellows run scattering about the island, asif they wanted to see the country. I observed that the threeother men had liberty to go also where they pleased; but theysat down all three upon the ground, very pensive, and lookedlike men in despair. This put me in mind of the first timewhen I came on shore, and began to look about me; how Igave myself over for lost; how wildly I looked round me;what dreadful apprehensions I had; and how I lodged in thetree all night for fear of being devoured by wild beasts. As Iknew nothing that night of the supply I was to receive by theprovidential driving of the ship nearer the land by the stormsand tide, by which I have since been so long nourished andsupported; so these three poor desolate men knew nothinghow certain of deliverance and supply they were, how near itwas to them, and how effectually and really they were in acondition of safety, at the same time that they thought them-




217Daniel Defoeselves lost and their case desperate. So little do we see beforeus in the world, and so much reason have we to depend cheer-fully upon the great Maker of the world, that He does notleave His creatures so absolutely destitute, but that in the worstcircumstances they have always something to be thankful for,and sometimes are nearer deliverance than they imagine; nay,are even brought to their deliverance by the means by whichthey seem to be brought to their destruction.It was just at high-water when these people came on shore;and while they rambled about to see what kind of a placethey were in, they had carelessly stayed till the tide was spent,and the water was ebbed considerably away, leaving their boataground. They had left two men in the boat, who, as I foundafterwards, having drunk a little too much brandy, fell asleep;however, one of them waking a little sooner than the otherand finding the boat too fast aground for him to stir it,hallooed out for the rest, who were straggling about: uponwhich they all soon came to the boat: but it was past all theirstrength to launch her, the boat being very heavy, and theshore on that side being a soft oozy sand, almost like a quick-sand. In this condition, like true seamen, who are, perhaps,the least of all mankind given to forethought, they gave itover, and away they strolled about the country again; and Iheard one of them say aloud to another, calling them off fromthe boat, “Why, let her alone, Jack, can’t you? she’ll float nexttide;” by which I was fully confirmed in the main inquiry ofwhat countrymen they were. All this while I kept myself veryclose, not once daring to stir out of my castle any farther thanto my place of observation near the top of the hill: and veryglad I was to think how well it was fortified. I knew it was noless than ten hours before the boat could float again, and bythat time it would be dark, and I might be at more liberty tosee their motions, and to hear their discourse, if they had any.In the meantime I fitted myself up for a battle as before,though with more caution, knowing I had to do with an-other kind of enemy than I had at first. I ordered Friday also,whom I had made an excellent marksman with his gun, toload himself with arms. I took myself two fowling-pieces,and I gave him three muskets. My figure, indeed, was veryfierce; I had my formidable goat-skin coat on, with the greatcap I have mentioned, a naked sword by my side, two pistolsin my belt, and a gun upon each shoulder.




218Robinson CrusoeIt was my design, as I said above, not to have made anyattempt till it was dark; but about two o’clock, being theheat of the day, I found that they were all gone straggling intothe woods, and, as I thought, laid down to sleep. The threepoor distressed men, too anxious for their condition to getany sleep, had, however, sat down under the shelter of a greattree, at about a quarter of a mile from me, and, as I thought,out of sight of any of the rest. Upon this I resolved to dis-cover myself to them, and learn something of their condi-tion; immediately I marched as above, my man Friday at agood distance behind me, as formidable for his arms as I, butnot making quite so staring a spectre-like figure as I did. Icame as near them undiscovered as I could, and then, beforeany of them saw me, I called aloud to them in Spanish, “Whatare ye, gentlemen?” They started up at the noise, but were tentimes more confounded when they saw me, and the uncouthfigure that I made. They made no answer at all, but I thoughtI perceived them just going to fly from me, when I spoke tothem in English. “Gentlemen,” said I, “do not be surprised atme; perhaps you may have a friend near when you did notexpect it.” “He must be sent directly from heaven then,” saidone of them very gravely to me, and pulling off his hat at thesame time to me; “for our condition is past the help of man.”“All help is from heaven, sir,” said I, “but can you put a strangerin the way to help you? for you seem to be in some greatdistress. I saw you when you landed; and when you seemedto make application to the brutes that came with you, I sawone of them lift up his sword to kill you.”The poor man, with tears running down his face, and trem-bling, looking like one astonished, returned, “Am I talking toGod or man? Is it a real man or an angel?” “Be in no fearabout that, sir,” said I; “if God had sent an angel to relieveyou, he would have come better clothed, and armed afteranother manner than you see me; pray lay aside your fears; Iam a man, an Englishman, and disposed to assist you; you seeI have one servant only; we have arms and ammunition; tellus freely, can we serve you? What is your case?” “Our case,sir,” said he, “is too long to tell you while our murderers areso near us; but, in short, sir, I was commander of that ship –my men have mutinied against me; they have been hardlyprevailed on not to murder me, and, at last, have set me onshore in this desolate place, with these two men with me –




219Daniel Defoeone my mate, the other a passenger – where we expected toperish, believing the place to be uninhabited, and know notyet what to think of it.” “Where are these brutes, your en-emies?” said I; “do you know where they are gone? There theylie, sir,” said he, pointing to a thicket of trees; “my hearttrembles for fear they have seen us and heard you speak; ifthey have, they will certainly murder us all.” “Have they anyfirearms?” said I. He answered, “They had only two pieces,one of which they left in the boat.” “Well, then,” said I, “leavethe rest to me; I see they are all asleep; it is an easy thing to killthem all; but shall we rather take them prisoners?” He told methere were two desperate villains among them that it was scarcesafe to show any mercy to; but if they were secured, he believedall the rest would return to their duty. I asked him which theywere. He told me he could not at that distance distinguish them,but he would obey my orders in anything I would direct. “Well,”says I, “let us retreat out of their view or hearing, lest they awake,and we will resolve further.” So they willingly went back withme, till the woods covered us from them.“Look you, sir,” said I, “if I venture upon your deliverance,are you willing to make two conditions with me?” He antici-pated my proposals by telling me that both he and the ship, ifrecovered, should be wholly directed and commanded by mein everything; and if the ship was not recovered, he wouldlive and die with me in what part of the world soever I wouldsend him; and the two other men said the same. “Well,” saysI, “my conditions are but two; first, that while you stay inthis island with me, you will not pretend to any authorityhere; and if I put arms in your hands, you will, upon all occa-sions, give them up to me, and do no prejudice to me ormine upon this island, and in the meantime be governed bymy orders; secondly, that if the ship is or may be recovered,you will carry me and my man to England passage free.”He gave me all the assurances that the invention or faith ofman could devise that he would comply with these most rea-sonable demands, and besides would owe his life to me, andacknowledge it upon all occasions as long as he lived. “Well,then,” said I, “here are three muskets for you, with powder andball; tell me next what you think is proper to be done.” Heshowed all the testimonies of his gratitude that he was able, butoffered to be wholly guided by me. I told him I thought it wasvery hard venturing anything; but the best method I could think




220Robinson Crusoeof was to fire on them at once as they lay, and if any were notkilled at the first volley, and offered to submit, we might savethem, and so put it wholly upon God’s providence to directthe shot. He said, very modestly, that he was loath to kill themif he could help it; but that those two were incorrigible villains,and had been the authors of all the mutiny in the ship, and ifthey escaped, we should be undone still, for they would go onboard and bring the whole ship’s company, and destroy us all.“Well, then,” says I, “necessity legitimates my advice, for it isthe only way to save our lives.” However, seeing him still cau-tious of shedding blood, I told him they should go themselves,and manage as they found convenient.In the middle of this discourse we heard some of themawake, and soon after we saw two of them on their feet. Iasked him if either of them were the heads of the mutiny? Hesaid, “No.” “Well, then,” said I, “you may let them escape;and Providence seems to have awakened them on purpose tosave themselves. Now,” says I, “if the rest escape you, it isyour fault.” Animated with this, he took the musket I hadgiven him in his hand, and a pistol in his belt, and his twocomrades with him, with each a piece in his hand; the twomen who were with him going first made some noise, atwhich one of the seamen who was awake turned about, andseeing them coming, cried out to the rest; but was too latethen, for the moment he cried out they fired – I mean thetwo men, the captain wisely reserving his own piece. Theyhad so well aimed their shot at the men they knew, that oneof them was killed on the spot, and the other very muchwounded; but not being dead, he started up on his feet, andcalled eagerly for help to the other; but the captain steppingto him, told him it was too late to cry for help, he should callupon God to forgive his villainy, and with that word knockedhim down with the stock of his musket, so that he neverspoke more; there were three more in the company, and oneof them was slightly wounded. By this time I was come; andwhen they saw their danger, and that it was in vain to resist,they begged for mercy. The captain told them he would sparetheir lives if they would give him an assurance of their abhor-rence of the treachery they had been guilty of, and wouldswear to be faithful to him in recovering the ship, and after-wards in carrying her back to Jamaica, from whence they came.They gave him all the protestations of their sincerity that could




221Daniel Defoebe desired; and he was willing to believe them, and spare theirlives, which I was not against, only that I obliged him to keepthem bound hand and foot while they were on the island.While this was doing, I sent Friday with the captain’s mateto the boat with orders to secure her, and bring away the oarsand sails, which they did; and by-and-by three straggling men,that were (happily for them) parted from the rest, came backupon hearing the guns fired; and seeing the captain, who wasbefore their prisoner, now their conqueror, they submitted tobe bound also; and so our victory was complete.It now remained that the captain and I should inquire intoone another’s circumstances. I began first, and told him mywhole history, which he heard with an attention even to amaze-ment – and particularly at the wonderful manner of my be-ing furnished with provisions and ammunition; and, indeed,as my story is a whole collection of wonders, it affected himdeeply. But when he reflected from thence upon himself, andhow I seemed to have been preserved there on purpose to savehis life, the tears ran down his face, and he could not speak aword more. After this communication was at an end, I car-ried him and his two men into my apartment, leading themin just where I came out, viz. at the top of the house, where Irefreshed them with such provisions as I had, and showedthem all the contrivances I had made during my long, longinhabiting that place.All I showed them, all I said to them, was perfectly amaz-ing; but above all, the captain admired my fortification, andhow perfectly I had concealed my retreat with a grove of trees,which having been now planted nearly twenty years, and thetrees growing much faster than in England, was become alittle wood, so thick that it was impassable in any part of itbut at that one side where I had reserved my little windingpassage into it. I told him this was my castle and my resi-dence, but that I had a seat in the country, as most princeshave, whither I could retreat upon occasion, and I would showhim that too another time; but at present our business was toconsider how to recover the ship. He agreed with me as tothat, but told me he was perfectly at a loss what measures totake, for that there were still six-and-twenty hands on board,who, having entered into a cursed conspiracy, by which theyhad all forfeited their lives to the law, would be hardened in itnow by desperation, and would carry it on, knowing that if




222Robinson Crusoethey were subdued they would be brought to the gallows assoon as they came to England, or to any of the English colo-nies, and that, therefore, there would be no attacking themwith so small a number as we were.I mused for some time on what he had said, and found itwas a very rational conclusion, and that therefore somethingwas to be resolved on speedily, as well to draw the men onboard into some snare for their surprise as to prevent theirlanding upon us, and destroying us. Upon this, it presentlyoccurred to me that in a little while the ship’s crew, wonder-ing what was become of their comrades and of the boat, wouldcertainly come on shore in their other boat to look for them,and that then, perhaps, they might come armed, and be toostrong for us: this he allowed to be rational. Upon this, I toldhim the first thing we had to do was to stave the boat whichlay upon the beach, so that they might not carry her of, andtaking everything out of her, leave her so far useless as not tobe fit to swim. Accordingly, we went on board, took the armswhich were left on board out of her, and whatever else wefound there – which was a bottle of brandy, and another ofrum, a few biscuit-cakes, a horn of powder, and a great lumpof sugar in a piece of canvas (the sugar was five or six pounds):all which was very welcome to me, especially the brandy andsugar, of which I had had none left for many years.When we had carried all these things on shore (the oars,mast, sail, and rudder of the boat were carried away before),we knocked a great hole in her bottom, that if they had comestrong enough to master us, yet they could not carry off theboat. Indeed, it was not much in my thoughts that we couldbe able to recover the ship; but my view was, that if theywent away without the boat, I did not much question tomake her again fit to carry as to the Leeward Islands, and callupon our friends the Spaniards in my way, for I had themstill in my thoughts.




223Daniel DefoeCHAPTER XVIII – CHAPTER XVIII – CHAPTER XVIII – CHAPTER XVIII – CHAPTER XVIII – THE SHIP RECOTHE SHIP RECOTHE SHIP RECOTHE SHIP RECOTHE SHIP RECOVVVVV-----EREDEREDEREDEREDEREDWHILE WE WERE THUS preparing our designs, andhad first, by main strength, heaved the boatupon the beach, so high that the tide wouldnot float her off at high-water mark, and besides, had broke ahole in her bottom too big to be quickly stopped, and wereset down musing what we should do, we heard the ship fire agun, and make a waft with her ensign as a signal for the boatto come on board – but no boat stirred; and they fired severaltimes, making other signals for the boat. At last, when alltheir signals and firing proved fruitless, and they found theboat did not stir, we saw them, by the help of my glasses,hoist another boat out and row towards the shore; and wefound, as they approached, that there were no less than tenmen in her, and that they had firearms with them.As the ship lay almost two leagues from the shore, we had afull view of them as the came, and a plain sight even of theirfaces; because the tide having set them a little to the east ofthe other boat, they rowed up under shore, to come to thesame place where the other had landed, and where the boatlay; by this means, I say, we had a full view of them, and thecaptain knew the persons and characters of all the men in theboat, of whom, he said, there were three very honest fellows,who, he was sure, were led into this conspiracy by the rest,being over-powered and frightened; but that as for the boat-swain, who it seems was the chief officer among them, andall the rest, they were as outrageous as any of the ship’s crew,and were no doubt made desperate in their new enterprise;and terribly apprehensive he was that they would be too pow-erful for us. I smiled at him, and told him that men in ourcircumstances were past the operation of fear; that seeing al-most every condition that could be was better than that whichwe were supposed to be in, we ought to expect that the con-sequence, whether death or life, would be sure to be a deliver-ance. I asked him what he thought of the circumstances ofmy life, and whether a deliverance were not worth venturingfor? “And where, sir,” said I, “is your belief of my being pre-served here on purpose to save your life, which elevated you alittle while ago? For my part,” said I, “there seems to be butone thing amiss in all the prospect of it.” “What is that?” say




224Robinson Crusoeshe. “Why,” said I, “it is, that as you say there are three or fourhonest fellows among them which should be spared, had theybeen all of the wicked part of the crew I should have thoughtGod’s providence had singled them out to deliver them intoyour hands; for depend upon it, every man that comes ashoreis our own, and shall die or live as they behave to us.” As Ispoke this with a raised voice and cheerful countenance, I foundit greatly encouraged him; so we set vigorously to our business.We had, upon the first appearance of the boat’s comingfrom the ship, considered of separating our prisoners; and wehad, indeed, secured them effectually. Two of them, of whomthe captain was less assured than ordinary, I sent with Friday,and one of the three delivered men, to my cave, where theywere remote enough, and out of danger of being heard ordiscovered, or of finding their way out of the woods if theycould have delivered themselves. Here they left them bound,but gave them provisions; and promised them, if they con-tinued there quietly, to give them their liberty in a day ortwo; but that if they attempted their escape they should beput to death without mercy. They promised faithfully to beartheir confinement with patience, and were very thankful thatthey had such good usage as to have provisions and light leftthem; for Friday gave them candles (such as we made our-selves) for their comfort; and they did not know but that hestood sentinel over them at the entrance.The other prisoners had better usage; two of them werekept pinioned, indeed, because the captain was not able totrust them; but the other two were taken into my service,upon the captain’s recommendation, and upon their solemnlyengaging to live and die with us; so with them and the threehonest men we were seven men, well armed; and I made nodoubt we should be able to deal well enough with the tenthat were coming, considering that the captain had said therewere three or four honest men among them also. As soon asthey got to the place where their other boat lay, they ran theirboat into the beach and came all on shore, hauling the boatup after them, which I was glad to see, for I was afraid theywould rather have left the boat at an anchor some distancefrom the shore, with some hands in her to guard her, and sowe should not be able to seize the boat. Being on shore, thefirst thing they did, they ran all to their other boat; and it waseasy to see they were under a great surprise to find her stripped,




225Daniel Defoeas above, of all that was in her, and a great hole in her bottom.After they had mused a while upon this, they set up two orthree great shouts, hallooing with all their might, to try ifthey could make their companions hear; but all was to nopurpose. Then they came all close in a ring, and fired a volleyof their small arms, which indeed we heard, and the echoesmade the woods ring. But it was all one; those in the cave, wewere sure, could not hear; and those in our keeping, thoughthey heard it well enough, yet durst give no answer to them.They were so astonished at the surprise of this, that, as theytold us afterwards, they resolved to go all on board again totheir ship, and let them know that the men were all mur-dered, and the long-boat staved; accordingly, they immedi-ately launched their boat again, and got all of them on board.The captain was terribly amazed, and even confounded, atthis, believing they would go on board the ship again and setsail, giving their comrades over for lost, and so he should stilllose the ship, which he was in hopes we should have recov-ered; but he was quickly as much frightened the other way.They had not been long put off with the boat, when weperceived them all coming on shore again; but with this newmeasure in their conduct, which it seems they consulted to-gether upon, viz. to leave three men in the boat, and the restto go on shore, and go up into the country to look for theirfellows. This was a great disappointment to us, for now wewere at a loss what to do, as our seizing those seven men onshore would be no advantage to us if we let the boat escape;because they would row away to the ship, and then the rest ofthem would be sure to weigh and set sail, and so our recover-ing the ship would be lost. However we had no remedy butto wait and see what the issue of things might present. Theseven men came on shore, and the three who remained in theboat put her off to a good distance from the shore, and cameto an anchor to wait for them; so that it was impossible for usto come at them in the boat. Those that came on shore keptclose together, marching towards the top of the little hill un-der which my habitation lay; and we could see them plainly,though they could not perceive us. We should have been veryglad if they would have come nearer us, so that we mighthave fired at them, or that they would have gone farther off,that we might come abroad. But when they were come to thebrow of the hill where they could see a great way into the




226Robinson Crusoevalleys and woods, which lay towards the north-east part, andwhere the island lay lowest, they shouted and hallooed tillthey were weary; and not caring, it seems, to venture far fromthe shore, nor far from one another, they sat down togetherunder a tree to consider it. Had they thought fit to have goneto sleep there, as the other part of them had done, they haddone the job for us; but they were too full of apprehensionsof danger to venture to go to sleep, though they could nottell what the danger was they had to fear.The captain made a very just proposal to me upon thisconsultation of theirs, viz. that perhaps they would all fire avolley again, to endeavour to make their fellows hear, andthat we should all sally upon them just at the juncture whentheir pieces were all discharged, and they would certainly yield,and we should have them without bloodshed. I liked thisproposal, provided it was done while we were near enough tocome up to them before they could load their pieces again.But this event did not happen; and we lay still a long time,very irresolute what course to take. At length I told themthere would be nothing done, in my opinion, till night; andthen, if they did not return to the boat, perhaps we mightfind a way to get between them and the shore, and so mightuse some stratagem with them in the boat to get them onshore. We waited a great while, though very impatient fortheir removing; and were very uneasy when, after long con-sultation, we saw them all start up and march down towardsthe sea; it seems they had such dreadful apprehensions of thedanger of the place that they resolved to go on board the shipagain, give their companions over for lost, and so go on withtheir intended voyage with the ship.As soon as I perceived them go towards the shore, I imag-ined it to be as it really was that they had given over theirsearch, and were going back again; and the captain, as soon asI told him my thoughts, was ready to sink at the apprehen-sions of it; but I presently thought of a stratagem to fetchthem back again, and which answered my end to a tittle. Iordered Friday and the captain’s mate to go over the littlecreek westward, towards the place where the savages came onshore, when Friday was rescued, and so soon as they came toa little rising round, at about half a mile distant, I bid themhalloo out, as loud as they could, and wait till they found theseamen heard them; that as soon as ever they heard the sea-




227Daniel Defoemen answer them, they should return it again; and then, keep-ing out of sight, take a round, always answering when theothers hallooed, to draw them as far into the island and amongthe woods as possible, and then wheel about again to me bysuch ways as I directed them.They were just going into the boat when Friday and themate hallooed; and they presently heard them, and answer-ing, ran along the shore westward, towards the voice theyheard, when they were stopped by the creek, where the waterbeing up, they could not get over, and called for the boat tocome up and set them over; as, indeed, I expected. Whenthey had set themselves over, I observed that the boat beinggone a good way into the creek, and, as it were, in a harbourwithin the land, they took one of the three men out of her, togo along with them, and left only two in the boat, havingfastened her to the stump of a little tree on the shore. Thiswas what I wished for; and immediately leaving Friday andthe captain’s mate to their business, I took the rest with me;and, crossing the creek out of their sight, we surprised thetwo men before they were aware – one of them lying on theshore, and the other being in the boat. The fellow on shorewas between sleeping and waking, and going to start up; thecaptain, who was foremost, ran in upon him, and knockedhim down; and then called out to him in the boat to yield, orhe was a dead man. They needed very few arguments to per-suade a single man to yield, when he saw five men upon himand his comrade knocked down: besides, this was, it seems,one of the three who were not so hearty in the mutiny as therest of the crew, and therefore was easily persuaded not onlyto yield, but afterwards to join very sincerely with us. In themeantime, Friday and the captain’s mate so well managed theirbusiness with the rest that they drew them, by hallooing andanswering, from one hill to another, and from one wood toanother, till they not only heartily tired them, but left themwhere they were, very sure they could not reach back to theboat before it was dark; and, indeed, they were heartily tiredthemselves also, by the time they came back to us.We had nothing now to do but to watch for them in thedark, and to fall upon them, so as to make sure work withthem. It was several hours after Friday came back to me be-fore they came back to their boat; and we could hear the fore-most of them, long before they came quite up, calling to




228Robinson Crusoethose behind to come along; and could also hear them an-swer, and complain how lame and tired they were, and notable to come any faster: which was very welcome news to us.At length they came up to the boat: but it is impossible toexpress their confusion when they found the boat fast agroundin the creek, the tide ebbed out, and their two men gone. Wecould hear them call one to another in a most lamentablemanner, telling one another they were got into an enchantedisland; that either there were inhabitants in it, and they shouldall be murdered, or else there were devils and spirits in it, andthey should be all carried away and devoured. They hallooedagain, and called their two comrades by their names a greatmany times; but no answer. After some time we could seethem, by the little light there was, run about, wringing theirhands like men in despair, and sometimes they would go andsit down in the boat to rest themselves: then come ashoreagain, and walk about again, and so the same thing over again.My men would fain have had me give them leave to fall uponthem at once in the dark; but I was willing to take them atsome advantage, so as to spare them, and kill as few of themas I could; and especially I was unwilling to hazard the killingof any of our men, knowing the others were very well armed.I resolved to wait, to see if they did not separate; and there-fore, to make sure of them, I drew my ambuscade nearer, andordered Friday and the captain to creep upon their hands andfeet, as close to the ground as they could, that they might notbe discovered, and get as near them as they could possiblybefore they offered to fire.They had not been long in that posture when the boat-swain, who was the principal ringleader of the mutiny, andhad now shown himself the most dejected and dispirited ofall the rest, came walking towards them, with two more ofthe crew; the captain was so eager at having this principal rogueso much in his power, that he could hardly have patience tolet him come so near as to be sure of him, for they only heardhis tongue before: but when they came nearer, the captainand Friday, starting up on their feet, let fly at them. The boat-swain was killed upon the spot: the next man was shot in thebody, and fell just by him, though he did not die till an houror two after; and the third ran for it. At the noise of the fire Iimmediately advanced with my whole army, which was noweight men, viz. myself, generalissimo; Friday, my lieutenant-




229Daniel Defoegeneral; the captain and his two men, and the three prisonersof war whom we had trusted with arms. We came upon them,indeed, in the dark, so that they could not see our number;and I made the man they had left in the boat, who was nowone of us, to call them by name, to try if I could bring themto a parley, and so perhaps might reduce them to terms; whichfell out just as we desired: for indeed it was easy to think, astheir condition then was, they would be very willing to ca-pitulate. So he calls out as loud as he could to one of them,“Tom Smith! Tom Smith!” Tom Smith answered immedi-ately, “Is that Robinson?” for it seems he knew the voice. Theother answered, “Ay, ay; for God’s sake, Tom Smith, throwdown your arms and yield, or you are all dead men this mo-ment.” “Who must we yield to? Where are they?” says Smithagain. “Here they are,” says he; “here’s our captain and fiftymen with him, have been hunting you these two hours; theboatswain is killed; Will Fry is wounded, and I am a prisoner;and if you do not yield you are all lost.” “Will they give usquarter, then?” says Tom Smith, “and we will yield.” “I’ll goand ask, if you promise to yield,” said Robinson: so he askedthe captain, and the captain himself then calls out, “You, Smith,you know my voice; if you lay down your arms immediatelyand submit, you shall have your lives, all but Will Atkins.”Upon this Will Atkins cried out, “For God’s sake, captain,give me quarter; what have I done? They have all been as badas I:” which, by the way, was not true; for it seems this WillAtkins was the first man that laid hold of the captain whenthey first mutinied, and used him barbarously in tying hishands and giving him injurious language. However, the cap-tain told him he must lay down his arms at discretion, andtrust to the governor’s mercy: by which he meant me, forthey all called me governor. In a word, they all laid downtheir arms and begged their lives; and I sent the man that hadparleyed with them, and two more, who bound them all;and then my great army of fifty men, which, with those three,were in all but eight, came up and seized upon them, andupon their boat; only that I kept myself and one more out ofsight for reasons of state.Our next work was to repair the boat, and think of seizingthe ship: and as for the captain, now he had leisure to parleywith them, he expostulated with them upon the villainy oftheir practices with him, and upon the further wickedness of




230Robinson Crusoetheir design, and how certainly it must bring them to miseryand distress in the end, and perhaps to the gallows. They allappeared very penitent, and begged hard for their lives. As forthat, he told them they were not his prisoners, but thecommander’s of the island; that they thought they had sethim on shore in a barren, uninhabited island; but it had pleasedGod so to direct them that it was inhabited, and that thegovernor was an Englishman; that he might hang them allthere, if he pleased; but as he had given them all quarter, hesupposed he would send them to England, to be dealt withthere as justice required, except Atkins, whom he was com-manded by the governor to advise to prepare for death, forthat he would be hanged in the morning.Though this was all but a fiction of his own, yet it had itsdesired effect; Atkins fell upon his knees to beg the captainto intercede with the governor for his life; and all the restbegged of him, for God’s sake, that they might not be sentto England.It now occurred to me that the time of our deliverance wascome, and that it would be a most easy thing to bring thesefellows in to be hearty in getting possession of the ship; so Iretired in the dark from them, that they might not see whatkind of a governor they had, and called the captain to me;when I called, at a good distance, one of the men was orderedto speak again, and say to the captain, “Captain, the com-mander calls for you;” and presently the captain replied, “Tellhis excellency I am just coming.” This more perfectly amazedthem, and they all believed that the commander was just by,with his fifty men. Upon the captain coming to me, I toldhim my project for seizing the ship, which he liked wonder-fully well, and resolved to put it in execution the next morn-ing. But, in order to execute it with more art, and to be secureof success, I told him we must divide the prisoners, and thathe should go and take Atkins, and two more of the worst ofthem, and send them pinioned to the cave where the otherslay. This was committed to Friday and the two men whocame on shore with the captain. They conveyed them to thecave as to a prison: and it was, indeed, a dismal place, espe-cially to men in their condition. The others I ordered to mybower, as I called it, of which I have given a full description:and as it was fenced in, and they pinioned, the place was se-cure enough, considering they were upon their behaviour.




231Daniel DefoeTo these in the morning I sent the captain, who was toenter into a parley with them; in a word, to try them, and tellme whether he thought they might be trusted or not to goon board and surprise the ship. He talked to them of theinjury done him, of the condition they were brought to, andthat though the governor had given them quarter for theirlives as to the present action, yet that if they were sent toEngland they would all be hanged in chains; but that if theywould join in so just an attempt as to recover the ship, hewould have the governor’s engagement for their pardon.Any one may guess how readily such a proposal would beaccepted by men in their condition; they fell down on theirknees to the captain, and promised, with the deepest impre-cations, that they would be faithful to him to the last drop,and that they should owe their lives to him, and would gowith him all over the world; that they would own him as afather to them as long as they lived. “Well,” says the captain,“I must go and tell the governor what you say, and see what Ican do to bring him to consent to it.” So he brought me anaccount of the temper he found them in, and that he verilybelieved they would be faithful. However, that we might bevery secure, I told him he should go back again and chooseout those five, and tell them, that they might see he did notwant men, that he would take out those five to be his assis-tants, and that the governor would keep the other two, andthe three that were sent prisoners to the castle (my cave), ashostages for the fidelity of those five; and that if they provedunfaithful in the execution, the five hostages should be hangedin chains alive on the shore. This looked severe, and convincedthem that the governor was in earnest; however, they had noway left them but to accept it; and it was now the business ofthe prisoners, as much as of the captain, to persuade the otherfive to do their duty.Our strength was now thus ordered for the expedition:first, the captain, his mate, and passenger; second, the twoprisoners of the first gang, to whom, having their charac-ter from the captain, I had given their liberty, and trustedthem with arms; third, the other two that I had kept tillnow in my bower, pinioned, but on the captain’s motionhad now released; fourth, these five released at last; so thatthere were twelve in all, besides five we kept prisoners inthe cave for hostages.




232Robinson CrusoeI asked the captain if he was willing to venture with thesehands on board the ship; but as for me and my man Friday, Idid not think it was proper for us to stir, having seven menleft behind; and it was employment enough for us to keepthem asunder, and supply them with victuals. As to the fivein the cave, I resolved to keep them fast, but Friday went intwice a day to them, to supply them with necessaries; and Imade the other two carry provisions to a certain distance,where Friday was to take them.When I showed myself to the two hostages, it was with thecaptain, who told them I was the person the governor hadordered to look after them; and that it was the governor’spleasure they should not stir anywhere but by my direction;that if they did, they would be fetched into the castle, and belaid in irons: so that as we never suffered them to see me asgovernor, I now appeared as another person, and spoke of thegovernor, the garrison, the castle, and the like, upon all occa-sions.The captain now had no difficulty before him, but to fur-nish his two boats, stop the breach of one, and man them.He made his passenger captain of one, with four of the men;and himself, his mate, and five more, went in the other; andthey contrived their business very well, for they came up tothe ship about midnight. As soon as they came within call ofthe ship, he made Robinson hail them, and tell them theyhad brought off the men and the boat, but that it was a longtime before they had found them, and the like, holding themin a chat till they came to the ship’s side; when the captain andthe mate entering first with their arms, immediately knockeddown the second mate and carpenter with the butt-end oftheir muskets, being very faithfully seconded by their men;they secured all the rest that were upon the main and quarterdecks, and began to fasten the hatches, to keep them downthat were below; when the other boat and their men, enteringat the forechains, secured the forecastle of the ship, and thescuttle which went down into the cook-room, making threemen they found there prisoners. When this was done, and allsafe upon deck, the captain ordered the mate, with three men,to break into the round-house, where the new rebel captainlay, who, having taken the alarm, had got up, and with twomen and a boy had got firearms in their hands; and when themate, with a crow, split open the door, the new captain and




233Daniel Defoehis men fired boldly among them, and wounded the matewith a musket ball, which broke his arm, and wounded twomore of the men, but killed nobody. The mate, calling forhelp, rushed, however, into the round-house, wounded as hewas, and, with his pistol, shot the new captain through thehead, the bullet entering at his mouth, and came out againbehind one of his ears, so that he never spoke a word more:upon which the rest yielded, and the ship was taken effectu-ally, without any more lives lost.As soon as the ship was thus secured, the captain orderedseven guns to be fired, which was the signal agreed upon withme to give me notice of his success, which, you may be sure,I was very glad to hear, having sat watching upon the shorefor it till near two o’clock in the morning. Having thus heardthe signal plainly, I laid me down; and it having been a day ofgreat fatigue to me, I slept very sound, till I was surprisedwith the noise of a gun; and presently starting up, I heard aman call me by the name of “Governor! Governor!” and pres-ently I knew the captain’s voice; when, climbing up to thetop of the hill, there he stood, and, pointing to the ship, heembraced me in his arms, “My dear friend and deliverer,” sayshe, “there’s your ship; for she is all yours, and so are we, andall that belong to her.” I cast my eyes to the ship, and thereshe rode, within little more than half a mile of the shore; forthey had weighed her anchor as soon as they were masters ofher, and, the weather being fair, had brought her to an anchorjust against the mouth of the little creek; and the tide beingup, the captain had brought the pinnace in near the place whereI had first landed my rafts, and so landed just at my door. Iwas at first ready to sink down with the surprise; for I saw mydeliverance, indeed, visibly put into my hands, all things easy,and a large ship just ready to carry me away whither I pleasedto go. At first, for some time, I was not able to answer himone word; but as he had taken me in his arms I held fast byhim, or I should have fallen to the ground. He perceived thesurprise, and immediately pulled a bottle out of his pocketand gave me a dram of cordial, which he had brought onpurpose for me. After I had drunk it, I sat down upon theground; and though it brought me to myself, yet it was agood while before I could speak a word to him. All this timethe poor man was in as great an ecstasy as I, only not underany surprise as I was; and he said a thousand kind and tender




234Robinson Crusoethings to me, to compose and bring me to myself; but suchwas the flood of joy in my breast, that it put all my spiritsinto confusion: at last it broke out into tears, and in a littlewhile after I recovered my speech; I then took my turn, andembraced him as my deliverer, and we rejoiced together. Itold him I looked upon him as a man sent by Heaven todeliver me, and that the whole transaction seemed to be achain of wonders; that such things as these were the testimo-nies we had of a secret hand of Providence governing the world,and an evidence that the eye of an infinite Power could searchinto the remotest corner of the world, and send help to themiserable whenever He pleased. I forgot not to lift up myheart in thankfulness to Heaven; and what heart could for-bear to bless Him, who had not only in a miraculous mannerprovided for me in such a wilderness, and in such a desolatecondition, but from whom every deliverance must always beacknowledged to proceed.When we had talked a while, the captain told me he hadbrought me some little refreshment, such as the ship afforded,and such as the wretches that had been so long his mastershad not plundered him of. Upon this, he called aloud to theboat, and bade his men bring the things ashore that were forthe governor; and, indeed, it was a present as if I had been onethat was not to be carried away with them, but as if I hadbeen to dwell upon the island still. First, he had brought mea case of bottles full of excellent cordial waters, six large bottlesof Madeira wine (the bottles held two quarts each), twopounds of excellent good tobacco, twelve good pieces of theship’s beef, and six pieces of pork, with a bag of peas, andabout a hundred-weight of biscuit; he also brought me a boxof sugar, a box of flour, a bag full of lemons, and two bottlesof lime-juice, and abundance of other things. But besides these,and what was a thousand times more useful to me, he broughtme six new clean shirts, six very good neckcloths, two pair ofgloves, one pair of shoes, a hat, and one pair of stockings,with a very good suit of clothes of his own, which had beenworn but very little: in a word, he clothed me from head tofoot. It was a very kind and agreeable present, as any one mayimagine, to one in my circumstances, but never was anythingin the world of that kind so unpleasant, awkward, and uneasyas it was to me to wear such clothes at first.After these ceremonies were past, and after all his good things




235Daniel Defoewere brought into my little apartment, we began to consultwhat was to be done with the prisoners we had; for it wasworth considering whether we might venture to take themwith us or no, especially two of them, whom he knew to beincorrigible and refractory to the last degree; and the captainsaid he knew they were such rogues that there was no oblig-ing them, and if he did carry them away, it must be in irons,as malefactors, to be delivered over to justice at the first En-glish colony he could come to; and I found that the captainhimself was very anxious about it. Upon this, I told him that,if he desired it, I would undertake to bring the two men hespoke of to make it their own request that he should leavethem upon the island. “I should be very glad of that,” says thecaptain, “with all my heart.” “Well,” says I, “I will send forthem up and talk with them for you.” So I caused Friday andthe two hostages, for they were now discharged, their com-rades having performed their promise; I say, I caused them togo to the cave, and bring up the five men, pinioned as theywere, to the bower, and keep them there till I came. Aftersome time, I came thither dressed in my new habit; and nowI was called governor again. Being all met, and the captainwith me, I caused the men to be brought before me, and Itold them I had got a full account of their villainous behaviourto the captain, and how they had run away with the ship, andwere preparing to commit further robberies, but that Provi-dence had ensnared them in their own ways, and that theywere fallen into the pit which they had dug for others. I letthem know that by my direction the ship had been seized;that she lay now in the road; and they might see by-and-bythat their new captain had received the reward of his villainy,and that they would see him hanging at the yard-arm; that, asto them, I wanted to know what they had to say why I shouldnot execute them as pirates taken in the fact, as by my com-mission they could not doubt but I had authority so to do.One of them answered in the name of the rest, that theyhad nothing to say but this, that when they were taken thecaptain promised them their lives, and they humbly imploredmy mercy. But I told them I knew not what mercy to showthem; for as for myself, I had resolved to quit the island withall my men, and had taken passage with the captain to go toEngland; and as for the captain, he could not carry them toEngland other than as prisoners in irons, to be tried for mu-




236Robinson Crusoetiny and running away with the ship; the consequence ofwhich, they must needs know, would be the gallows; so thatI could not tell what was best for them, unless they had amind to take their fate in the island. If they desired that, as Ihad liberty to leave the island, I had some inclination to givethem their lives, if they thought they could shift on shore.They seemed very thankful for it, and said they would muchrather venture to stay there than be carried to England to behanged. So I left it on that issue.However, the captain seemed to make some difficulty of it,as if he durst not leave them there. Upon this I seemed a littleangry with the captain, and told him that they were my pris-oners, not his; and that seeing I had offered them so muchfavour, I would be as good as my word; and that if he did notthink fit to consent to it I would set them at liberty, as Ifound them: and if he did not like it he might take themagain if he could catch them. Upon this they appeared verythankful, and I accordingly set them at liberty, and bade themretire into the woods, to the place whence they came, and Iwould leave them some firearms, some ammunition, andsome directions how they should live very well if they thoughtfit. Upon this I prepared to go on board the ship; but told thecaptain I would stay that night to prepare my things, anddesired him to go on board in the meantime, and keep allright in the ship, and send the boat on shore next day for me;ordering him, at all events, to cause the new captain, who waskilled, to be hanged at the yard-arm, that these men mightsee him.When the captain was gone I sent for the men up to me tomy apartment, and entered seriously into discourse with themon their circumstances. I told them I thought they had madea right choice; that if the captain had carried them away theywould certainly be hanged. I showed them the new captainhanging at the yard-arm of the ship, and told them they hadnothing less to expect.When they had all declared their willingness to stay, I thentold them I would let them into the story of my living there,and put them into the way of making it easy to them. Ac-cordingly, I gave them the whole history of the place, and ofmy coming to it; showed them my fortifications, the way Imade my bread, planted my corn, cured my grapes; and, in aword, all that was necessary to make them easy. I told them




237Daniel Defoethe story also of the seventeen Spaniards that were to be ex-pected, for whom I left a letter, and made them promise totreat them in common with themselves. Here it may be notedthat the captain, who had ink on board, was greatly surprisedthat I never hit upon a way of making ink of charcoal andwater, or of something else, as I had done things much moredifficult.I left them my firearms – viz. five muskets, three fowling-pieces, and three swords. I had above a barrel and a half ofpowder left; for after the first year or two I used but little,and wasted none. I gave them a description of the way I man-aged the goats, and directions to milk and fatten them, andto make both butter and cheese. In a word, I gave them everypart of my own story; and told them I should prevail withthe captain to leave them two barrels of gunpowder more,and some garden-seeds, which I told them I would have beenvery glad of. Also, I gave them the bag of peas which thecaptain had brought me to eat, and bade them be sure to sowand increase them.CHAPTER XIX – RETURN CHAPTER XIX – RETURN CHAPTER XIX – RETURN CHAPTER XIX – RETURN CHAPTER XIX – RETURN TTTTTO ENGLO ENGLO ENGLO ENGLO ENGLANDANDANDANDANDHAVING DONE ALL THIS I left them the next day, andwent on board the ship. We prepared immedi-ately to sail, but did not weigh that night. Thenext morning early, two of the five men came swimming tothe ship’s side, and making the most lamentable complaint ofthe other three, begged to be taken into the ship for God’ssake, for they should be murdered, and begged the captain totake them on board, though he hanged them immediately.Upon this the captain pretended to have no power withoutme; but after some difficulty, and after their solemn promisesof amendment, they were taken on board, and were, sometime after, soundly whipped and pickled; after which theyproved very honest and quiet fellows.Some time after this, the boat was ordered on shore, thetide being up, with the things promised to the men; to whichthe captain, at my intercession, caused their chests and clothesto be added, which they took, and were very thankful for. Ialso encouraged them, by telling them that if it lay in my powerto send any vessel to take them in, I would not forget them.




238Robinson CrusoeWhen I took leave of this island, I carried on board, forrelics, the great goat-skin cap I had made, my umbrella, andone of my parrots; also, I forgot not to take the money Iformerly mentioned, which had lain by me so long uselessthat it was grown rusty or tarnished, and could hardly passfor silver till it had been a little rubbed and handled, as alsothe money I found in the wreck of the Spanish ship. Andthus I left the island, the 19th of December, as I found by theship’s account, in the year 1686, after I had been upon it eight-and-twenty years, two months, and nineteen days; being de-livered from this second captivity the same day of the monththat I first made my escape in the long-boat from among theMoors of Sallee. In this vessel, after a long voyage, I arrived inEngland the 11th of June, in the year 1687, having been thirty-five years absent.When I came to England I was as perfect a stranger to allthe world as if I had never been known there. My benefactorand faithful steward, whom I had left my money in trustwith, was alive, but had had great misfortunes in the world;was become a widow the second time, and very low in theworld. I made her very easy as to what she owed me, assuringher I would give her no trouble; but, on the contrary, in grati-tude for her former care and faithfulness to me, I relieved heras my little stock would afford; which at that time would,indeed, allow me to do but little for her; but I assured her Iwould never forget her former kindness to me; nor did I for-get her when I had sufficient to help her, as shall be observedin its proper place. I went down afterwards into Yorkshire;but my father was dead, and my mother and all the familyextinct, except that I found two sisters, and two of the chil-dren of one of my brothers; and as I had been long ago givenover for dead, there had been no provision made for me; sothat, in a word, I found nothing to relieve or assist me; andthat the little money I had would not do much for me as tosettling in the world.I met with one piece of gratitude indeed, which I did notexpect; and this was, that the master of the ship, whom I hadso happily delivered, and by the same means saved the shipand cargo, having given a very handsome account to the own-ers of the manner how I had saved the lives of the men andthe ship, they invited me to meet them and some other mer-chants concerned, and all together made me a very handsome




239Daniel Defoecompliment upon the subject, and a present of almost 200pounds sterling.But after making several reflections upon the circumstancesof my life, and how little way this would go towards set-tling me in the world, I resolved to go to Lisbon, and see ifI might not come at some information of the state of myplantation in the Brazils, and of what was become of mypartner, who, I had reason to suppose, had some years pastgiven me over for dead. With this view I took shipping forLisbon, where I arrived in April following, my man Fridayaccompanying me very honestly in all these ramblings, andproving a most faithful servant upon all occasions. When Icame to Lisbon, I found out, by inquiry, and to my particu-lar satisfaction, my old friend, the captain of the ship whofirst took me up at sea off the shore of Africa. He was nowgrown old, and had left off going to sea, having put his son,who was far from a young man, into his ship, and who stillused the Brazil trade. The old man did not know me, andindeed I hardly knew him. But I soon brought him to myremembrance, and as soon brought myself to his remem-brance, when I told him who I was.After some passionate expressions of the old acquaintancebetween us, I inquired, you may he sure, after my plantationand my partner. The old man told me he had not been in theBrazils for about nine years; but that he could assure me thatwhen he came away my partner was living, but the trusteeswhom I had joined with him to take cognisance of my partwere both dead: that, however, he believed I would have avery good account of the improvement of the plantation; forthat, upon the general belief of my being cast away anddrowned, my trustees had given in the account of the pro-duce of my part of the plantation to the procurator-fiscal,who had appropriated it, in case I never came to claim it, one-third to the king, and two-thirds to the monastery of St.Augustine, to be expended for the benefit of the poor, andfor the conversion of the Indians to the Catholic faith: butthat, if I appeared, or any one for me, to claim the inherit-ance, it would be restored; only that the improvement, orannual production, being distributed to charitable uses, couldnot be restored: but he assured me that the steward of theking’s revenue from lands, and the providore, or steward ofthe monastery, had taken great care all along that the incum-




240Robinson Crusoebent, that is to say my partner, gave every year a faithful ac-count of the produce, of which they had duly received mymoiety. I asked him if he knew to what height of improve-ment he had brought the plantation, and whether he thoughtit might be worth looking after; or whether, on my goingthither, I should meet with any obstruction to my possessingmy just right in the moiety. He told me he could not tellexactly to what degree the plantation was improved; but thishe knew, that my partner was grown exceeding rich upon theenjoying his part of it; and that, to the best of his remem-brance, he had heard that the king’s third of my part, whichwas, it seems, granted away to some other monastery or reli-gious house, amounted to above two hundred moidores ayear: that as to my being restored to a quiet possession of it,there was no question to be made of that, my partner beingalive to witness my title, and my name being also enrolled inthe register of the country; also he told me that the survivorsof my two trustees were very fair, honest people, and verywealthy; and he believed I would not only have their assis-tance for putting me in possession, but would find a veryconsiderable sum of money in their hands for my account,being the produce of the farm while their fathers held thetrust, and before it was given up, as above; which, as he re-membered, was for about twelve years.I showed myself a little concerned and uneasy at this ac-count, and inquired of the old captain how it came to passthat the trustees should thus dispose of my effects, when heknew that I had made my will, and had made him, the Por-tuguese captain, my universal heir, &c.He told me that was true; but that as there was no proof ofmy being dead, he could not act as executor until some cer-tain account should come of my death; and, besides, he wasnot willing to intermeddle with a thing so remote: that it wastrue he had registered my will, and put in his claim; and couldhe have given any account of my being dead or alive, he wouldhave acted by procuration, and taken possession of the ingenio(so they call the sugar-house), and have given his son, whowas now at the Brazils, orders to do it. “But,” says the oldman, “I have one piece of news to tell you, which perhapsmay not be so acceptable to you as the rest; and that is, believ-ing you were lost, and all the world believing so also, yourpartner and trustees did offer to account with me, in your




241Daniel Defoename, for the first six or eight years’ profits, which I received.There being at that time great disbursements for increasingthe works, building an ingenio, and buying slaves, it did notamount to near so much as afterwards it produced; however,”says the old man, “I shall give you a true account of what Ihave received in all, and how I have disposed of it.”After a few days’ further conference with this ancient friend,he brought me an account of the first six years’ income of myplantation, signed by my partner and the merchant-trustees,being always delivered in goods, viz. tobacco in roll, and sugarin chests, besides rum, molasses, &c., which is the consequenceof a sugar-work; and I found by this account, that every yearthe income considerably increased; but, as above, the disburse-ments being large, the sum at first was small: however, theold man let me see that he was debtor to me four hundredand seventy moidores of gold, besides sixty chests of sugarand fifteen double rolls of tobacco, which were lost in hisship; he having been shipwrecked coming home to Lisbon,about eleven years after my having the place. The good manthen began to complain of his misfortunes, and how he hadbeen obliged to make use of my money to recover his losses,and buy him a share in a new ship. “However, my old friend,”says he, “you shall not want a supply in your necessity; and assoon as my son returns you shall be fully satisfied.” Upon thishe pulls out an old pouch, and gives me one hundred andsixty Portugal moidores in gold; and giving the writings ofhis title to the ship, which his son was gone to the Brazils in,of which he was quarter-part owner, and his son another, heputs them both into my hands for security of the rest.I was too much moved with the honesty and kindness ofthe poor man to be able to bear this; and remembering whathe had done for me, how he had taken me up at sea, and howgenerously he had used me on all occasions, and particularlyhow sincere a friend he was now to me, I could hardly refrainweeping at what he had said to me; therefore I asked him ifhis circumstances admitted him to spare so much money atthat time, and if it would not straiten him? He told me hecould not say but it might straiten him a little; but, however,it was my money, and I might want it more than he.Everything the good man said was full of affection, and Icould hardly refrain from tears while he spoke; in short, Itook one hundred of the moidores, and called for a pen and




242Robinson Crusoeink to give him a receipt for them: then I returned him therest, and told him if ever I had possession of the plantation Iwould return the other to him also (as, indeed, I afterwardsdid); and that as to the bill of sale of his part in his son’s ship,I would not take it by any means; but that if I wanted themoney, I found he was honest enough to pay me; and if I didnot, but came to receive what he gave me reason to expect, Iwould never have a penny more from him.When this was past, the old man asked me if he should putme into a method to make my claim to my plantation. I toldhim I thought to go over to it myself. He said I might do soif I pleased, but that if I did not, there were ways enough tosecure my right, and immediately to appropriate the profitsto my use: and as there were ships in the river of Lisbon justready to go away to Brazil, he made me enter my name in apublic register, with his affidavit, affirming, upon oath, that Iwas alive, and that I was the same person who took up theland for the planting the said plantation at first. This beingregularly attested by a notary, and a procuration affixed, hedirected me to send it, with a letter of his writing, to a mer-chant of his acquaintance at the place; and then proposed mystaying with him till an account came of the return.Never was anything more honourable than the proceedingsupon this procuration; for in less than seven months I re-ceived a large packet from the survivors of my trustees, themerchants, for whose account I went to sea, in which werethe following, particular letters and papers enclosed:-First, there was the account-current of the produce of myfarm or plantation, from the year when their fathers had bal-anced with my old Portugal captain, being for six years; thebalance appeared to be one thousand one hundred and sev-enty-four moidores in my favour.Secondly, there was the account of four years more, whilethey kept the effects in their hands, before the governmentclaimed the administration, as being the effects of a personnot to be found, which they called civil death; and the bal-ance of this, the value of the plantation increasing, amountedto nineteen thousand four hundred and forty-six crusadoes,being about three thousand two hundred and forty moidores.Thirdly, there was the Prior of St. Augustine’s account, whohad received the profits for above fourteen years; but not be-ing able to account for what was disposed of by the hospital,




243Daniel Defoevery honestly declared he had eight hundred and seventy-twomoidores not distributed, which he acknowledged to my ac-count: as to the king’s part, that refunded nothing.There was a letter of my partner’s, congratulating me veryaffectionately upon my being alive, giving me an account howthe estate was improved, and what it produced a year; withthe particulars of the number of squares, or acres that it con-tained, how planted, how many slaves there were upon it:and making two-and-twenty crosses for blessings, told me hehad said so many Ave Marias to thank the Blessed Virgin thatI was alive; inviting me very passionately to come over andtake possession of my own, and in the meantime to give himorders to whom he should deliver my effects if I did not comemyself; concluding with a hearty tender of his friendship, andthat of his family; and sent me as a present seven fine leop-ards’ skins, which he had, it seems, received from Africa, bysome other ship that he had sent thither, and which, it seems,had made a better voyage than I. He sent me also five chestsof excellent sweetmeats, and a hundred pieces of golduncoined, not quite so large as moidores. By the same fleetmy two merchant-trustees shipped me one thousand twohundred chests of sugar, eight hundred rolls of tobacco, andthe rest of the whole account in gold.I might well say now, indeed, that the latter end of Job wasbetter than the beginning. It is impossible to express theflutterings of my very heart when I found all my wealth aboutme; for as the Brazil ships come all in fleets, the same shipswhich brought my letters brought my goods: and the effectswere safe in the river before the letters came to my hand. In aword, I turned pale, and grew sick; and, had not the old manrun and fetched me a cordial, I believe the sudden surprise ofjoy had overset nature, and I had died upon the spot: nay,after that I continued very ill, and was so some hours, till aphysician being sent for, and something of the real cause ofmy illness being known, he ordered me to be let blood; afterwhich I had relief, and grew well: but I verify believe, if I hadnot been eased by a vent given in that manner to the spirits, Ishould have died.I was now master, all on a sudden, of above five thousandpounds sterling in money, and had an estate, as I might wellcall it, in the Brazils, of above a thousand pounds a year, assure as an estate of lands in England: and, in a word, I was in




244Robinson Crusoea condition which I scarce knew how to understand, or howto compose myself for the enjoyment of it. The first thing Idid was to recompense my original benefactor, my good oldcaptain, who had been first charitable to me in my distress,kind to me in my beginning, and honest to me at the end. Ishowed him all that was sent to me; I told him that, next tothe providence of Heaven, which disposed all things, it wasowing to him; and that it now lay on me to reward him,which I would do a hundred-fold: so I first returned to himthe hundred moidores I had received of him; then I sent for anotary, and caused him to draw up a general release or dis-charge from the four hundred and seventy moidores, whichhe had acknowledged he owed me, in the fullest and firmestmanner possible. After which I caused a procuration to bedrawn, empowering him to be the receiver of the annual profitsof my plantation: and appointing my partner to account withhim, and make the returns, by the usual fleets, to him in myname; and by a clause in the end, made a grant of one hun-dred moidores a year to him during his life, out of the effects,and fifty moidores a year to his son after him, for his life: andthus I requited my old man.I had now to consider which way to steer my course next,and what to do with the estate that Providence had thus putinto my hands; and, indeed, I had more care upon my headnow than I had in my state of life in the island where I wantednothing but what I had, and had nothing but what I wanted;whereas I had now a great charge upon me, and my businesswas how to secure it. I had not a cave now to hide my moneyin, or a place where it might lie without lock or key, till itgrew mouldy and tarnished before anybody would meddlewith it; on the contrary, I knew not where to put it, or whomto trust with it. My old patron, the captain, indeed, was hon-est, and that was the only refuge I had. In the next place, myinterest in the Brazils seemed to summon me thither; butnow I could not tell how to think of going thither till I hadsettled my affairs, and left my effects in some safe hands be-hind me. At first I thought of my old friend the widow, whoI knew was honest, and would be just to me; but then shewas in years, and but poor, and, for aught I knew, might be indebt: so that, in a word, I had no way but to go back toEngland myself and take my effects with me.It was some months, however, before I resolved upon this;




245Daniel Defoeand, therefore, as I had rewarded the old captain fully, and tohis satisfaction, who had been my former benefactor, so Ibegan to think of the poor widow, whose husband had beenmy first benefactor, and she, while it was in her power, myfaithful steward and instructor. So, the first thing I did, I gota merchant in Lisbon to write to his correspondent in Lon-don, not only to pay a bill, but to go find her out, and carryher, in money, a hundred pounds from me, and to talk withher, and comfort her in her poverty, by telling her she should,if I lived, have a further supply: at the same time I sent mytwo sisters in the country a hundred pounds each, they being,though not in want, yet not in very good circumstances; onehaving been married and left a widow; and the other having ahusband not so kind to her as he should be. But among allmy relations or acquaintances I could not yet pitch upon oneto whom I durst commit the gross of my stock, that I mightgo away to the Brazils, and leave things safe behind me; andthis greatly perplexed me.I had once a mind to have gone to the Brazils and havesettled myself there, for I was, as it were, naturalised to theplace; but I had some little scruple in my mind about reli-gion, which insensibly drew me back. However, it was notreligion that kept me from going there for the present; and asI had made no scruple of being openly of the religion of thecountry all the while I was among them, so neither did I yet;only that, now and then, having of late thought more of itthan formerly, when I began to think of living and dyingamong them, I began to regret having professed myself a Pa-pist, and thought it might not be the best religion to die with.But, as I have said, this was not the main thing that keptme from going to the Brazils, but that really I did not knowwith whom to leave my effects behind me; so I resolved atlast to go to England, where, if I arrived, I concluded that Ishould make some acquaintance, or find some relations, thatwould be faithful to me; and, accordingly, I prepared to go toEngland with all my wealth.In order to prepare things for my going home, I first (theBrazil fleet being just going away) resolved to give answerssuitable to the just and faithful account of things I had fromthence; and, first, to the Prior of St. Augustine I wrote a letterfull of thanks for his just dealings, and the offer of the eighthundred and seventy-two moidores which were undisposed




246Robinson Crusoeof, which I desired might be given, five hundred to the mon-astery, and three hundred and seventy-two to the poor, as theprior should direct; desiring the good padre’s prayers for me,and the like. I wrote next a letter of thanks to my two trust-ees, with all the acknowledgment that so much justice andhonesty called for: as for sending them any present, they werefar above having any occasion of it. Lastly, I wrote to mypartner, acknowledging his industry in the improving the plan-tation, and his integrity in increasing the stock of the works;giving him instructions for his future government of my part,according to the powers I had left with my old patron, towhom I desired him to send whatever became due to me, tillhe should hear from me more particularly; assuring him thatit was my intention not only to come to him, but to settlemyself there for the remainder of my life. To this I added avery handsome present of some Italian silks for his wife andtwo daughters, for such the captain’s son informed me hehad; with two pieces of fine English broadcloth, the best Icould get in Lisbon, five pieces of black baize, and someFlanders lace of a good value.Having thus settled my affairs, sold my cargo, and turnedall my effects into good bills of exchange, my next difficultywas which way to go to England: I had been accustomedenough to the sea, and yet I had a strange aversion to go toEngland by the sea at that time, and yet I could give no reasonfor it, yet the difficulty increased upon me so much, thatthough I had once shipped my baggage in order to go, yet Ialtered my mind, and that not once but two or three times.It is true I had been very unfortunate by sea, and this mightbe one of the reasons; but let no man slight the strong im-pulses of his own thoughts in cases of such moment: two ofthe ships which I had singled out to go in, I mean more par-ticularly singled out than any other, having put my things onboard one of them, and in the other having agreed with thecaptain; I say two of these ships miscarried. One was taken bythe Algerines, and the other was lost on the Start, near Torbay,and all the people drowned except three; so that in either ofthose vessels I had been made miserable.Having been thus harassed in my thoughts, my old pilot,to whom I communicated everything, pressed me earnestlynot to go by sea, but either to go by land to the Groyne, andcross over the Bay of Biscay to Rochelle, from whence it was




247Daniel Defoebut an easy and safe journey by land to Paris, and so to Calaisand Dover; or to go up to Madrid, and so all the way by landthrough France. In a word, I was so prepossessed against mygoing by sea at all, except from Calais to Dover, that I re-solved to travel all the way by land; which, as I was not inhaste, and did not value the charge, was by much the pleasanterway: and to make it more so, my old captain brought anEnglish gentleman, the son of a merchant in Lisbon, whowas willing to travel with me; after which we picked up twomore English merchants also, and two young Portuguesegentlemen, the last going to Paris only; so that in all therewere six of us and five servants; the two merchants and thetwo Portuguese, contenting themselves with one servant be-tween two, to save the charge; and as for me, I got an Englishsailor to travel with me as a servant, besides my man Friday,who was too much a stranger to be capable of supplying theplace of a servant on the road.In this manner I set out from Lisbon; and our companybeing very well mounted and armed, we made a little troop,whereof they did me the honour to call me captain, as wellbecause I was the oldest man, as because I had two servants,and, indeed, was the origin of the whole journey.As I have troubled you with none of my sea journals, so Ishall trouble you now with none of my land journals; butsome adventures that happened to us in this tedious and dif-ficult journey I must not omit.When we came to Madrid, we, being all of us strangers toSpain, were willing to stay some time to see the court of Spain,and what was worth observing; but it being the latter part ofthe summer, we hastened away, and set out from Madrid aboutthe middle of October; but when we came to the edge ofNavarre, we were alarmed, at several towns on the way, withan account that so much snow was falling on the French sideof the mountains, that several travellers were obliged to comeback to Pampeluna, after having attempted at an extremehazard to pass on.When we came to Pampeluna itself, we found it so indeed;and to me, that had been always used to a hot climate, and tocountries where I could scarce bear any clothes on, the coldwas insufferable; nor, indeed, was it more painful than sur-prising to come but ten days before out of Old Castile, wherethe weather was not only warm but very hot, and immedi-




248Robinson Crusoeately to feel a wind from the Pyrenean Mountains so verykeen, so severely cold, as to be intolerable and to endangerbenumbing and perishing of our fingers and toes.Poor Friday was really frightened when he saw the moun-tains all covered with snow, and felt cold weather, which hehad never seen or felt before in his life. To mend the matter,when we came to Pampeluna it continued snowing with somuch violence and so long, that the people said winter wascome before its time; and the roads, which were difficult be-fore, were now quite impassable; for, in a word, the snow layin some places too thick for us to travel, and being not hardfrozen, as is the case in the northern countries, there was nogoing without being in danger of being buried alive everystep. We stayed no less than twenty days at Pampeluna; when(seeing the winter coming on, and no likelihood of its beingbetter, for it was the severest winter all over Europe that hadbeen known in the memory of man) I proposed that we shouldgo away to Fontarabia, and there take shipping for Bordeaux,which was a very little voyage. But, while I was consideringthis, there came in four French gentlemen, who, having beenstopped on the French side of the passes, as we were on theSpanish, had found out a guide, who, traversing the countrynear the head of Languedoc, had brought them over the moun-tains by such ways that they were not much incommodedwith the snow; for where they met with snow in any quan-tity, they said it was frozen hard enough to bear them andtheir horses. We sent for this guide, who told us he wouldundertake to carry us the same way, with no hazard from thesnow, provided we were armed sufficiently to protect our-selves from wild beasts; for, he said, in these great snows itwas frequent for some wolves to show themselves at the footof the mountains, being made ravenous for want of food, theground being covered with snow. We told him we were wellenough prepared for such creatures as they were, if he wouldinsure us from a kind of two-legged wolves, which we weretold we were in most danger from, especially on the Frenchside of the mountains. He satisfied us that there was no dan-ger of that kind in the way that we were to go; so we readilyagreed to follow him, as did also twelve other gentlemen withtheir servants, some French, some Spanish, who, as I said,had attempted to go, and were obliged to come back again.Accordingly, we set out from Pampeluna with our guide




249Daniel Defoeon the 15th of November; and indeed I was surprised when,instead of going forward, he came directly back with us onthe same road that we came from Madrid, about twenty miles;when, having passed two rivers, and come into the plain coun-try, we found ourselves in a warm climate again, where thecountry was pleasant, and no snow to be seen; but, on a sud-den, turning to his left, he approached the mountains an-other way; and though it is true the hills and precipices lookeddreadful, yet he made so many tours, such meanders, and ledus by such winding ways, that we insensibly passed the heightof the mountains without being much encumbered with thesnow; and all on a sudden he showed us the pleasant andfruitful provinces of Languedoc and Gascony, all green andflourishing, though at a great distance, and we had some roughway to pass still.We were a little uneasy, however, when we found it snowedone whole day and a night so fast that we could not travel; but hebid us be easy; we should soon be past it all: we found, indeed,that we began to descend every day, and to come more norththan before; and so, depending upon our guide, we went on.It was about two hours before night when, our guide beingsomething before us, and not just in sight, out rushed threemonstrous wolves, and after them a bear, from a hollow wayadjoining to a thick wood; two of the wolves made at the guide,and had he been far before us, he would have been devouredbefore we could have helped him; one of them fastened uponhis horse, and the other attacked the man with such violence,that he had not time, or presence of mind enough, to draw hispistol, but hallooed and cried out to us most lustily. My manFriday being next me, I bade him ride up and see what was thematter. As soon as Friday came in sight of the man, he hallooedout as loud as the other, “O master! O master!” but like a boldfellow, rode directly up to the poor man, and with his pistolshot the wolf in the head that attacked him.It was happy for the poor man that it was my man Friday;for, having been used to such creatures in his country, he hadno fear upon him, but went close up to him and shot him;whereas, any other of us would have fired at a farther dis-tance, and have perhaps either missed the wolf or endangeredshooting the man.But it was enough to have terrified a bolder man than I;and, indeed, it alarmed all our company, when, with the noise




250Robinson Crusoeof Friday’s pistol, we heard on both sides the most dismalhowling of wolves; and the noise, redoubled by the echo ofthe mountains, appeared to us as if there had been a prodi-gious number of them; and perhaps there was not such a fewas that we had no cause of apprehension: however, as Fridayhad killed this wolf, the other that had fastened upon the horseleft him immediately, and fled, without doing him any dam-age, having happily fastened upon his head, where the bosses ofthe bridle had stuck in his teeth. But the man was most hurt;for the raging creature had bit him twice, once in the arm, andthe other time a little above his knee; and though he had madesome defence, he was just tumbling down by the disorder ofhis horse, when Friday came up and shot the wolf.It is easy to suppose that at the noise of Friday’s pistol we allmended our pace, and rode up as fast as the way, which wasvery difficult, would give us leave, to see what was the mat-ter. As soon as we came clear of the trees, which blinded usbefore, we saw clearly what had been the case, and how Fri-day had disengaged the poor guide, though we did not pres-ently discern what kind of creature it was he had killed.CHAPTER XX – FIGHT BETWEEN FRI-CHAPTER XX – FIGHT BETWEEN FRI-CHAPTER XX – FIGHT BETWEEN FRI-CHAPTER XX – FIGHT BETWEEN FRI-CHAPTER XX – FIGHT BETWEEN FRI-DADADADADAY AND A BEARY AND A BEARY AND A BEARY AND A BEARY AND A BEARBUT NEVER WAS A FIGHT managed so hardily, and insuch a surprising manner as that which followed be-tween Friday and the bear, which gave us all, thoughat first we were surprised and afraid for him, the greatest di-version imaginable. As the bear is a heavy, clumsy creature,and does not gallop as the wolf does, who is swift and light,so he has two particular qualities, which generally are the ruleof his actions; first, as to men, who are not his proper prey(he does not usually attempt them, except they first attackhim, unless he be excessively hungry, which it is probable mightnow be the case, the ground being covered with snow), if youdo not meddle with him, he will not meddle with you; butthen you must take care to be very civil to him, and give himthe road, for he is a very nice gentleman; he will not go a stepout of his way for a prince; nay, if you are really afraid, yourbest way is to look another way and keep going on; for some-times if you stop, and stand still, and look steadfastly at him,he takes it for an affront; but if you throw or toss anything at




251Daniel Defoehim, though it were but a bit of stick as big as your finger, hethinks himself abused, and sets all other business aside to pur-sue his revenge, and will have satisfaction in point of honour– that is his first quality: the next is, if he be once affronted,he will never leave you, night or day, till he has his revenge,but follows at a good round rate till he overtakes you.My man Friday had delivered our guide, and when we cameup to him he was helping him off his horse, for the man wasboth hurt and frightened, when on a sudden we espied thebear come out of the wood; and a monstrous one it was, thebiggest by far that ever I saw. We were all a little surprisedwhen we saw him; but when Friday saw him, it was easy tosee joy and courage in the fellow’s countenance. “O! O! O!”says Friday, three times, pointing to him; “O master, you giveme te leave, me shakee te hand with him; me makee yougood laugh.”I was surprised to see the fellow so well pleased. “You fool,”says I, “he will eat you up.” – “Eatee me up! eatee me up!”says Friday, twice over again; “me eatee him up; me makeeyou good laugh; you all stay here, me show you good laugh.”So down he sits, and gets off his boots in a moment, and putson a pair of pumps (as we call the flat shoes they wear, andwhich he had in his pocket), gives my other servant his horse,and with his gun away he flew, swift like the wind.The bear was walking softly on, and offered to meddle withnobody, till Friday coming pretty near, calls to him, as if thebear could understand him. “Hark ye, hark ye,” says Friday,“me speakee with you.” We followed at a distance, for nowbeing down on the Gascony side of the mountains, we wereentered a vast forest, where the country was plain and prettyopen, though it had many trees in it scattered here and there.Friday, who had, as we say, the heels of the bear, came upwith him quickly, and took up a great stone, and threw it athim, and hit him just on the head, but did him no moreharm than if he had thrown it against a wall; but it answeredFriday’s end, for the rogue was so void of fear that he did itpurely to make the bear follow him, and show us some laughas he called it. As soon as the bear felt the blow, and saw him,he turns about and comes after him, taking very long strides,and shuffling on at a strange rate, so as would have put ahorse to a middling gallop; away reins Friday, and takes hiscourse as if he ran towards us for help; so we all resolved to




252Robinson Crusoefire at once upon the bear, and deliver my man; though I wasangry at him for bringing the bear back upon us, when he wasgoing about his own business another way; and especially Iwas angry that he had turned the bear upon us, and then ranaway; and I called out, “You dog! is this your making us laugh?Come away, and take your horse, that we may shoot the crea-ture.” He heard me, and cried out, “No shoot, no shoot; standstill, and you get much laugh:” and as the nimble creature rantwo feet for the bear’s one, he turned on a sudden on one sideof us, and seeing a great oak-tree fit for his purpose, he beck-oned to us to follow; and doubling his pace, he got nimblyup the tree, laying his gun down upon the ground, at aboutfive or six yards from the bottom of the tree. The bear sooncame to the tree, and we followed at a distance: the first thinghe did he stopped at the gun, smelt at it, but let it lie, and uphe scrambles into the tree, climbing like a cat, though somonstrous heavy. I was amazed at the folly, as I thought it, ofmy man, and could not for my life see anything to laugh at,till seeing the bear get up the tree, we all rode near to him.When we came to the tree, there was Friday got out to thesmall end of a large branch, and the bear got about half-wayto him. As soon as the bear got out to that part where thelimb of the tree was weaker, “Ha!” says he to us, “now you seeme teachee the bear dance:” so he began jumping and shakingthe bough, at which the bear began to totter, but stood still,and began to look behind him, to see how he should getback; then, indeed, we did laugh heartily. But Friday had notdone with him by a great deal; when seeing him stand still, hecalled out to him again, as if he had supposed the bear couldspeak English, “What, you come no farther? pray you comefarther;” so he left jumping and shaking the tree; and the bear,just as if he understood what he said, did come a little farther;then he began jumping again, and the bear stopped again. Wethought now was a good time to knock him in the head, andcalled to Friday to stand still and we should shoot the bear:but he cried out earnestly, “Oh, pray! Oh, pray! no shoot, meshoot by and then:” he would have said by-and-by. However,to shorten the story, Friday danced so much, and the bearstood so ticklish, that we had laughing enough, but still couldnot imagine what the fellow would do: for first we thoughthe depended upon shaking the bear off; and we found thebear was too cunning for that too; for he would not go out




253Daniel Defoefar enough to be thrown down, but clung fast with his greatbroad claws and feet, so that we could not imagine what wouldbe the end of it, and what the jest would be at last. But Fridayput us out of doubt quickly: for seeing the bear cling fast tothe bough, and that he would not be persuaded to come anyfarther, “Well, well,” says Friday, “you no come farther, mego; you no come to me, me come to you;” and upon this hewent out to the smaller end, where it would bend with hisweight, and gently let himself down by it, sliding down thebough till he came near enough to jump down on his feet,and away he ran to his gun, took it up, and stood still. “Well,”said I to him, “Friday, what will you do now? Why don’t youshoot him?” “No shoot,” says Friday, “no yet; me shoot now,me no kill; me stay, give you one more laugh:” and, indeed,so he did; for when the bear saw his enemy gone, he cameback from the bough, where he stood, but did it very cau-tiously, looking behind him every step, and coming back-ward till he got into the body of the tree, then, with the samehinder end foremost, he came down the tree, grasping it withhis claws, and moving one foot at a time, very leisurely. Atthis juncture, and just before he could set his hind foot on theground, Friday stepped up close to him, clapped the muzzleof his piece into his ear, and shot him dead. Then the rogueturned about to see if we did not laugh; and when he saw wewere pleased by our looks, he began to laugh very loud. “Sowe kill bear in my country,” says Friday. “So you kill them?”says I; “why, you have no guns.” – “No,” says he, “no gun, butshoot great much long arrow.” This was a good diversion tous; but we were still in a wild place, and our guide very muchhurt, and what to do we hardly knew; the howling of wolvesran much in my head; and, indeed, except the noise I onceheard on the shore of Africa, of which I have said somethingalready, I never heard anything that filled me with so muchhorror.These things, and the approach of night, called us off, or else,as Friday would have had us, we should certainly have takenthe skin of this monstrous creature off, which was worth sav-ing; but we had near three leagues to go, and our guide has-tened us; so we left him, and went forward on our journey.The ground was still covered with snow, though not sodeep and dangerous as on the mountains; and the ravenouscreatures, as we heard afterwards, were come down into the




254Robinson Crusoeforest and plain country, pressed by hunger, to seek for food,and had done a great deal of mischief in the villages, wherethey surprised the country people, killed a great many of theirsheep and horses, and some people too. We had one danger-ous place to pass, and our guide told us if there were morewolves in the country we should find them there; and thiswas a small plain, surrounded with woods on every side, anda long, narrow defile, or lane, which we were to pass to getthrough the wood, and then we should come to the villagewhere we were to lodge. It was within half-an-hour of sunsetwhen we entered the wood, and a little after sunset when wecame into the plain: we met with nothing in the first wood,except that in a little plain within the wood, which was notabove two furlongs over, we saw five great wolves cross theroad, full speed, one after another, as if they had been in chaseof some prey, and had it in view; they took no notice of us,and were gone out of sight in a few moments. Upon this, ourguide, who, by the way, was but a fainthearted fellow, bid uskeep in a ready posture, for he believed there were more wolvesa-coming. We kept our arms ready, and our eyes about us;but we saw no more wolves till we came through that wood,which was near half a league, and entered the plain. As soon aswe came into the plain, we had occasion enough to look aboutus. The first object we met with was a dead horse; that is tosay, a poor horse which the wolves had killed, and at least adozen of them at work, we could not say eating him, butpicking his bones rather; for they had eaten up all the fleshbefore. We did not think fit to disturb them at their feast,neither did they take much notice of us. Friday would havelet fly at them, but I would not suffer him by any means; forI found we were like to have more business upon our handsthan we were aware of. We had not gone half over the plainwhen we began to hear the wolves howl in the wood on ourleft in a frightful manner, and presently after we saw about ahundred coming on directly towards us, all in a body, andmost of them in a line, as regularly as an army drawn up byexperienced officers. I scarce knew in what manner to receivethem, but found to draw ourselves in a close line was the onlyway; so we formed in a moment; but that we might not havetoo much interval, I ordered that only every other man shouldfire, and that the others, who had not fired, should standready to give them a second volley immediately, if they con-




255Daniel Defoetinued to advance upon us; and then that those that had firedat first should not pretend to load their fusees again, but standready, every one with a pistol, for we were all armed with afusee and a pair of pistols each man; so we were, by thismethod, able to fire six volleys, half of us at a time; however,at present we had no necessity; for upon firing the first volley,the enemy made a full stop, being terrified as well with thenoise as with the fire. Four of them being shot in the head,dropped; several others were wounded, and went bleedingoff, as we could see by the snow. I found they stopped, butdid not immediately retreat; whereupon, remembering that Ihad been told that the fiercest creatures were terrified at thevoice of a man, I caused all the company to halloo as loud asthey could; and I found the notion not altogether mistaken;for upon our shout they began to retire and turn about. Ithen ordered a second volley to be fired in their rear, whichput them to the gallop, and away they went to the woods.This gave us leisure to charge our pieces again; and that wemight lose no time, we kept going; but we had but littlemore than loaded our fusees, and put ourselves in readiness,when we heard a terrible noise in the same wood on our left,only that it was farther onward, the same way we were to go.The night was coming on, and the light began to be dusky,which made it worse on our side; but the noise increasing, wecould easily perceive that it was the howling and yelling ofthose hellish creatures; and on a sudden we perceived threetroops of wolves, one on our left, one behind us, and one inour front, so that we seemed to be surrounded with them:however, as they did not fall upon us, we kept our way for-ward, as fast as we could make our horses go, which, the waybeing very rough, was only a good hard trot. In this manner,we came in view of the entrance of a wood, through whichwe were to pass, at the farther side of the plain; but we weregreatly surprised, when coming nearer the lane or pass, wesaw a confused number of wolves standing just at the en-trance. On a sudden, at another opening of the wood, weheard the noise of a gun, and looking that way, out rushed ahorse, with a saddle and a bridle on him, flying like the wind,and sixteen or seventeen wolves after him, full speed: the horsehad the advantage of them; but as we supposed that he couldnot hold it at that rate, we doubted not but they would getup with him at last: no question but they did.




256Robinson CrusoeBut here we had a most horrible sight; for riding up to theentrance where the horse came out, we found the carcasses ofanother horse and of two men, devoured by the ravenouscreatures; and one of the men was no doubt the same whomwe heard fire the gun, for there lay a gun just by him fired off;but as to the man, his head and the upper part of his bodywas eaten up. This filled us with horror, and we knew notwhat course to take; but the creatures resolved us soon, forthey gathered about us presently, in hopes of prey; and I ver-ily believe there were three hundred of them. It happened,very much to our advantage, that at the entrance into thewood, but a little way from it, there lay some large timber-trees, which had been cut down the summer before, and Isuppose lay there for carriage. I drew my little troop in amongthose trees, and placing ourselves in a line behind one longtree, I advised them all to alight, and keeping that tree beforeus for a breastwork, to stand in a triangle, or three fronts,enclosing our horses in the centre. We did so, and it was wellwe did; for never was a more furious charge than the creaturesmade upon us in this place. They came on with a growlingkind of noise, and mounted the piece of timber, which, as Isaid, was our breastwork, as if they were only rushing upontheir prey; and this fury of theirs, it seems, was principallyoccasioned by their seeing our horses behind us. I ordered ourmen to fire as before, every other man; and they took their aimso sure that they killed several of the wolves at the first volley;but there was a necessity to keep a continual firing, for theycame on like devils, those behind pushing on those before.When we had fired a second volley of our fusees, we thoughtthey stopped a little, and I hoped they would have gone off,but it was but a moment, for others came forward again; sowe fired two volleys of our pistols; and I believe in these fourfirings we had killed seventeen or eighteen of them, and lamedtwice as many, yet they came on again. I was loth to spendour shot too hastily; so I called my servant, not my man Fri-day, for he was better employed, for, with the greatest dexter-ity imaginable, he had charged my fusee and his own whilewe were engaged – but, as I said, I called my other man, andgiving him a horn of powder, I had him lay a train all alongthe piece of timber, and let it be a large train. He did so, andhad but just time to get away, when the wolves came up to it,and some got upon it, when I, snapping an unchanged pistol




257Daniel Defoeclose to the powder, set it on fire; those that were upon thetimber were scorched with it, and six or seven of them fell; orrather jumped in among us with the force and fright of thefire; we despatched these in an instant, and the rest were sofrightened with the light, which the night – for it was nowvery near dark – made more terrible that they drew back alittle; upon which I ordered our last pistols to be fired off inone volley, and after that we gave a shout; upon this the wolvesturned tail, and we sallied immediately upon near twenty lameones that we found struggling on the ground, and fell to cut-ting them with our swords, which answered our expectation,for the crying and howling they made was better understoodby their fellows; so that they all fled and left us.We had, first and last, killed about threescore of them, andhad it been daylight we had killed many more. The field ofbattle being thus cleared, we made forward again, for we hadstill near a league to go. We heard the ravenous creatures howland yell in the woods as we went several times, and some-times we fancied we saw some of them; but the snow daz-zling our eyes, we were not certain. In about an hour more wecame to the town where we were to lodge, which we foundin a terrible fright and all in arms; for, it seems, the nightbefore the wolves and some bears had broken into the village,and put them in such terror that they were obliged to keepguard night and day, but especially in the night, to preservetheir cattle, and indeed their people.The next morning our guide was so ill, and his limbs swelledso much with the rankling of his two wounds, that he couldgo no farther; so we were obliged to take a new guide here,and go to Toulouse, where we found a warm climate, a fruit-ful, pleasant country, and no snow, no wolves, nor anythinglike them; but when we told our story at Toulouse, they toldus it was nothing but what was ordinary in the great forest atthe foot of the mountains, especially when the snow lay onthe ground; but they inquired much what kind of guide wehad got who would venture to bring us that way in such asevere season, and told us it was surprising we were not alldevoured. When we told them how we placed ourselves andthe horses in the middle, they blamed us exceedingly, andtold us it was fifty to one but we had been all destroyed, for itwas the sight of the horses which made the wolves so furious,seeing their prey, and that at other times they are really afraid




258Robinson Crusoeof a gun; but being excessively hungry, and raging on that ac-count, the eagerness to come at the horses had made them sense-less of danger, and that if we had not by the continual fire, andat last by the stratagem of the train of powder, mastered them,it had been great odds but that we had been torn to pieces;whereas, had we been content to have sat still on horseback,and fired as horsemen, they would not have taken the horses somuch for their own, when men were on their backs, as other-wise; and withal, they told us that at last, if we had stood alto-gether, and left our horses, they would have been so eager tohave devoured them, that we might have come off safe, espe-cially having our firearms in our hands, being so many in num-ber. For my part, I was never so sensible of danger in my life;for, seeing above three hundred devils come roaring and open-mouthed to devour us, and having nothing to shelter us orretreat to, I gave myself over for lost; and, as it was, I believe Ishall never care to cross those mountains again: I think I wouldmuch rather go a thousand leagues by sea, though I was sure tomeet with a storm once a-week.I have nothing uncommon to take notice of in my passagethrough France – nothing but what other travellers have givenan account of with much more advantage than I can. I trav-elled from Toulouse to Paris, and without any considerablestay came to Calais, and landed safe at Dover the 14th ofJanuary, after having had a severe cold season to travel in.I was now come to the centre of my travels, and had in a littletime all my new-discovered estate safe about me, the bills ofexchange which I brought with me having been currently paid.My principal guide and privy-counsellor was my good an-cient widow, who, in gratitude for the money I had sent her,thought no pains too much nor care too great to employ forme; and I trusted her so entirely that I was perfectly easy as tothe security of my effects; and, indeed, I was very happy fromthe beginning, and now to the end, in the unspotted integrityof this good gentlewoman.And now, having resolved to dispose of my plantation inthe Brazils, I wrote to my old friend at Lisbon, who, havingoffered it to the two merchants, the survivors of my trustees,who lived in the Brazils, they accepted the offer, and remittedthirty-three thousand pieces of eight to a correspondent oftheirs at Lisbon to pay for it.In return, I signed the instrument of sale in the form which




259Daniel Defoethey sent from Lisbon, and sent it to my old man, who sentme the bills of exchange for thirty-two thousand eight hun-dred pieces of eight for the estate, reserving the payment ofone hundred moidores a year to him (the old man) duringhis life, and fifty moidores afterwards to his son for his life,which I had promised them, and which the plantation wasto make good as a rent-charge. And thus I have given thefirst part of a life of fortune and adventure – a life ofProvidence’s chequer-work, and of a variety which the worldwill seldom be able to show the like of; beginning foolishly,but closing much more happily than any part of it ever gaveme leave so much as to hope for.Any one would think that in this state of complicated goodfortune I was past running any more hazards – and so, in-deed, I had been, if other circumstances had concurred; but Iwas inured to a wandering life, had no family, nor many rela-tions; nor, however rich, had I contracted fresh acquaintance;and though I had sold my estate in the Brazils, yet I could notkeep that country out of my head, and had a great mind to beupon the wing again; especially I could not resist the stronginclination I had to see my island, and to know if the poorSpaniards were in being there. My true friend, the widow, ear-nestly dissuaded me from it, and so far prevailed with me, thatfor almost seven years she prevented my running abroad, dur-ing which time I took my two nephews, the children of one ofmy brothers, into my care; the eldest, having something of hisown, I bred up as a gentleman, and gave him a settlement ofsome addition to his estate after my decease. The other I placedwith the captain of a ship; and after five years, finding him asensible, bold, enterprising young fellow, I put him into a goodship, and sent him to sea; and this young fellow afterwardsdrew me in, as old as I was, to further adventures myself.In the meantime, I in part settled myself here; for, first of all,I married, and that not either to my disadvantage or dissatisfac-tion, and had three children, two sons and one daughter; butmy wife dying, and my nephew coming home with good suc-cess from a voyage to Spain, my inclination to go abroad, andhis importunity, prevailed, and engaged me to go in his ship asa private trader to the East Indies; this was in the year 1694.In this voyage I visited my new colony in the island, sawmy successors the Spaniards, had the old story of their livesand of the villains I left there; how at first they insulted the




260Robinson Crusoepoor Spaniards, how they afterwards agreed, disagreed, united,separated, and how at last the Spaniards were obliged to useviolence with them; how they were subjected to the Span-iards, how honestly the Spaniards used them – a history, if itwere entered into, as full of variety and wonderful accidentsas my own part – particularly, also, as to their battles with theCaribbeans, who landed several times upon the island, and asto the improvement they made upon the island itself, and howfive of them made an attempt upon the mainland, and broughtaway eleven men and five women prisoners, by which, at mycoming, I found about twenty young children on the island.Here I stayed about twenty days, left them supplies of allnecessary things, and particularly of arms, powder, shot,clothes, tools, and two workmen, which I had brought fromEngland with me, viz. a carpenter and a smith.Besides this, I shared the lands into parts with them, reservedto myself the property of the whole, but gave them such partsrespectively as they agreed on; and having settled all things withthem, and engaged them not to leave the place, I left them there.From thence I touched at the Brazils, from whence I sent abark, which I bought there, with more people to the island;and in it, besides other supplies, I sent seven women, beingsuch as I found proper for service, or for wives to such aswould take them. As to the Englishmen, I promised to sendthem some women from England, with a good cargo of neces-saries, if they would apply themselves to planting – which Iafterwards could not perform. The fellows proved very honestand diligent after they were mastered and had their propertiesset apart for them.  I sent them, also, from the Brazils, fivecows, three of them being big with calf, some sheep, and somehogs, which when I came again were considerably increased.But all these things, with an account how three hundredCaribbees came and invaded them, and ruined their planta-tions, and how they fought with that whole number twice,and were at first defeated, and one of them killed; but at last,a storm destroying their enemies’ canoes, they famished ordestroyed almost all the rest, and renewed and recovered thepossession of their plantation, and still lived upon the island.All these things, with some very surprising incidents in somenew adventures of my own, for ten years more, I shall give afarther account of in the Second Part of my Story.
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